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ADING,  Luke,  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  of 
tKe  order  of  St.  Francis,  resided  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1655.  He  wrote  "  Annals 
of  hisOrder,"in  8  vols.  fol.  afterwardscontinue^ 
by  other  authors,  till  the  edition  of  Rome  in 
1 73  I  rf /i'j.  amounted  to  17  vols.  fol.  An- 
other of  hisworkswas  a  "  Bibliothecaof  Writers 
of  the  Franciscan  Order,"  1650,  fol.  which  has 
been  in  considerable  esteem,  and  was  continued 
by  Father  Harold.  Wading  was  a  man  of 
industry  and  probity,  but  his  zeal  for  his  order 
has  caused  him  to  adopt  several  fables  worthy 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  his  piety  was  jrreater  than 
his  critical  sagacity.  Morcri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  A. 

WAGENSEIL,  John-Christopher,  a 
learned  philologist,  was  born  at  Nuremburg  in 
1633,  in  which  city  his  father  was  a  tradesman. 
After  studymg  at  various  universities,  he  re- 
sided during  five  years  at  that  of  Altdorf,  and 
then  engaged  as  a  preceptor  in  the  family  of  a 
nobleman,  with  whose  son  he  made  a  lour 
through  great  part  of  Europe.  At  Turin  he 
discovered  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
the  famous  Isiac  table,  which  had  been  lost  from 
the  time  of  the  pillage  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua's cabinet.  By  his  publications,  and  his 
correspondences  with  the  learned,  he  obtained 
a  high  reputation,  and  was  one  of  those  foreign 
men  of  letters  who  tasted  the  bounty  of  Lewis 
XIV.  In  1665  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  in  Orleans  ;  and  returning  to 
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Germany,  he  was  made  in  1667  professor  of 
law  and  history  in  the  University  of  Altdorf. 
He  had  afterwards  the  chair  of  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  the  office  of  public  librarian  ;  and 
he  died  at  Altdorf  in  1705  at  the  age  of  72. 
Of  his  writings,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
are,  a  "  Dissertation  on  a  supposed  Fragment  of 
Petronius ;"  "  Fasciculus  Opusculorum  vario- 
rum Historicorum  et  Philologicorum  ;"  "  Tela 
ignea  Satanx,''  2  vols.  4to.  being  a  collection 
of  Jewish  works  against  the  Christian  religion, 
with  their  refutation ;  "  Dissertatio  de  Mone- 
tali  veterum  Romanorum  ;"  "  Commentatio  de 
Civitate  Norimburgensi ;"  "  Dissertatio  de 
Academiis."  He  was  a  member  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Turin  and  Padua. 

Helen-Sidilla,  his  daughter,  married  to  Dan 
Mollerus,  was  celebrated  for  her  erudition,  and 
particularly  for  her  skill  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  Moreri.  Saxii 
Otiom.  —  A. 

WAKE,  William,  an  eminent  Enghsh 
prelate,  born  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  in 
1657,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
that  place.  In  1672  he  was  entered  of  Christ- 
church  college,  Oxford  ;  where  having  taken 
his  degrees  in  arts,  he  made  choice  of  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  and  entered  into  holyorders, 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  father,  who  had 
purchased  a  share  for  him  in  the  clothing  trade. 
His  fellow  collegian.  Lord  Viscount  Preston, 
having  been  nominated  by  Charles  II.  envoy- 
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extraordinary  to  tlie  court  of  France  in  1682, 
Wake  accompanied  liim,  as  his  chaplain,  and 
resided  a  considerable  time  in  that  kingdom. 
He  returned  to  England  soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  II.  and  having  distinguished  himself 
by  his  pulpit-compositions,  was  chosen  preacher 
to  the  society  of  Gray's-inn.     Whilst  at  Paris, 
he  had  obtained   a  copy  of  Bossuet's  original 
edition  of  his  famous  '•  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  church,"  in  which  that 
subtle   controversialist    had   sunk   or   softened 
many  articles,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Pro- 
testants ;  but  which  was  suppressed  on  a  re- 
monstrance of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
.in    edition  with  considerable  alterations  was 
subsituted.       This    circumstancf    was    made 
known,  and  the  sophistical  arts  of  the  writer 
were  exposed,  in  a  work  published  by  Wake 
in  1686,  entitled  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England."     In  this  tract 
he  closely  followed  the  method  of  Bossuet's 
book,  opposing  to  the  professed  doctrines  of 
the  Roman-catholic  church,  those  of  the  En- 
glish church ;    and  he  published  two  defences 
of  his  work  against  replies  to  it  by  Bossuet  and 
.»  writer  who  appeared  as  his  vindicator.     He 
composed  other  pieces  in  the  popish  contro- 
versy, which  was  carried  on  with  so  much  vi- 
gour during  that  reign  ;    and  at  its  close   he 
published    "  A  State  of  the  Controversy,"  in 
;jn  account  of  the  books  that  were  written  on 
both  sides  during  its  course.     At  the  approach 
of  the  Revolution,  he  quitted  his  patron,  Lord 
Preston,  who  was  much  attached  to  King  James, 
and  after  marrying  in  1688,  he  took  the  degree 
of   D.D.  at  Oxford,    and  was  collated    to   a 
canonry   in   Christ-church.     In    1689   he  was 
appointed  deputy-clerk  of  the  closet  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.     He  published  in 
1693    "  An   English  Version  of   the  genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  with  a  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  concerning  the  right  Use  of 
those  Fathers."     In  this  performance  he  stated 
their  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  at  a  high 
rate  j  saying,  among  other  things,  that  "  they 
were  endued  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  as  such  could  hardly  err  in  what  they 
delivered  as  the  gospel  of  Christ."     A  new  edi- 
tion of  this  work  with  many  corrections  and 
improvements  was  printed  in  17 10.     A  passage 
from  it  having  been  quoted  against  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  as  an  instance  of  plain  reference  to  mira- 
culous powers  in  that  age,  contained  in  St.  Cle- 
ment's Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  author 
found  himself  obliged,, in  the  defence  of  his 
"  Free  Enquiry,"  to  shew  how  extremely  arbi- 
trary and  forced    the  paraphrase  was,  which 


Dr.  W'ake  had  thought  proper  to  annex  as  an 
explanation  of  the  text. 

In  1694  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  James's  ;  and  in  1697  he  was  the  first  cham- 
pion who  appeared  in  favour  of  the  regal  autlio- 
rity  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  the  warm  con- 
troversy which  was  started  on  that  subject. 
The  work  which  he  published  on  this  occasion 
was  "  A  Defence  of  the  Power  of  Christian 
Princes  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods,  with 
particular  respect  to  the  Convocations  of  the 
Clergy  and  Church  of  England."  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  "  Vindication  of  the  King's  Supre- 
macy against  both  popish  and  fanatical  Opposers 
of  it  j"  and  by  "  The  State  of  the  Church  and 
Clergy  of  England,"  1703,  fol.  By  these  writ- 
ings he  naturally  recommended  himself  to  the 
crown  ;  and  in  I  70 1  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Exeter,  whence,  in  1705,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  Whig 
principles  were  now  predominant,  and  the  new 
bishop  distinguished  himself  by  a  long  and 
learned  speech  in  favour  of  a  comprehension 
with  the  Dissenters,  and  zealously  concurred  in 
the  censure  and  punishment  of  Dr  Sacheverel. 
He  retained  his  moderation  during  the  remain- 
der of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  and  when  the 
opposite  party  came  into  power,  and  urged  the 
Schi>m-bill,  he  was  one  of  the  opposers  of  that 
intolerant  measure.  This  conduct  would  un- 
doubtedly have  prevented  any  farther  promo- 
tion in  that  reign  ;  but  soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  I.  on  the  decease  of  Archbishop 
Tenison,  Dr  Wake  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  January  17 15-6.  Being  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  being  also  changed,  dif- 
ferent views  of  things  seem  to  have  opened  on 
his  mind.  In  1718  he  both  wrote  and  spoke 
against  thercpeal  of  the  Schism  and  Conformity- 
bill  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  opposed  the 
design  of  Dr.  Hoadly  and  others  to  repeai  the 
Corporation  and  Test-acts.  As  a  reason  for  his 
conduct  on  these  occasions  he  said,  "  The  acts 
against  occasional  conformity  and  schism  were 
proper  means  of  self-defence  and  preservation, 
and  the  Dissenters  were  never  to  be  gained  by 
indulgence."  He  expressed  much  displeasure 
at  Hoadly's  famous  sermon  "  Christ's  Kingdom 
not  of  this  World  ;"  and  he  joined  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  in  bringing  in  a  bill  for  imposing 
a  new  test  against  the  Arian  opinions.  For 
these  proceedings  he  underwent  some  severe 
charges  of  inconsistency  and  tergiversation. 
The  apology  made  for  him  is  that  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  good  of  the 
church  over  vi'hich  lie  presided,  and  that  he  had 
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neither  done  nor  designed  to  do  any  hnrni  to 
the  Dissenters  as  a  religious  sect. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
in  this  primate's  life  was  the  part  he  acted  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  an  union  between  the 
Englisli  and  the  Gal'ican  churches.  For  this, 
too,  he  has  incurred  censure.  Dr.  Mosheim 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  has  affirmed  that 
"  Dr.  Wake  formed  a  project  of  peace  and 
union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
cliurches,  founded  upon  this  condition,  that 
each  of  tlie  communities  should  retain  the 
greatest  part  of  their  respective  and  peculiar 
doctrines ;"  upon  vvliich  assertion,  the  author 
of  the  "  Confessional"  has  built  the  accusa- 
tion that  this  "  pretended  champion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  had  set  on  foot  a  project  for 
union  with  a  popish  churcli,  and  that,  with  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  the  grossest  superstition 
and  idolatry."  Cut  the  relation  of  the  whole 
transaction  in  the  Biographia  Britan.  and  more 
particularly  in  Dr.  Maclaine's  Appendix,  iii.  to 
his  translation  of  Mosheim's  work,  confirmed 
by  original  letters,  seems  entirely  to  acquit 
Dr.  Wake  of  this  severe  charge.  It  thence 
appears,  that  the  Archbishop,  corresponding 
on  literary  matters  with  Mr.  Beauvoir,  chap- 
lain to  the  English  an\bassador  at  Paris,  the 
latter  took  occasion  to  mention,  that  having 
(H;xd  with  the  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer 
Dupin,  and  three  other  doctors  of  the  iSor- 
boiine,  in  171  7,  they  intimated  an  intended  ap- 
peal of  the  kingdom  of  France  to  a  general 
council  in  relation  to  the  much  disputed  affair 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  expressed  a  wish 
for  an  union  with  the  church  of  England,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  uniting  all  the 
■western  churches.  The  Archbishop  in  his 
answer  spoke  very  hand>omely  of  Dupin,  which 
gave  the  latter  an  occasion  to  write  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
hinted  his  desire  of  an  union  between  their 
two  churches,  observing  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  in  most  points,  was  not  so  great 
as  to  render  a  reconciliation  impracticable. 
Dr.  Wake  thereupon  wrote  a  reply,  dated 
February  1 7 17-18,  in  which,  after  asserting 
the  purity  of  the  English  church,  he  exhorted 
the  French  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Gallican  church,  and  expressed  his  readi- 
ness in  concurring  to  the  formation  of  the 
wished  for  union.  In  the  following  month. 
Dr.  Piers  de  Girardin  pronounced  a  remark- 
able discourse  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  Sorbonne,  in  which  he  recommended  to  the 
members  of  that  society  to  proceed  in  their  re- 
vision of  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  their  church, 


by  which  they  would  shew  the  church  of  Eng- 
land that  they  did  not  hold  every  decision  of 
the  Pope  for  an  article  of  faith.  After  the 
delivery  of  this  discourse,  Dupin  shewed  Arch- 
bishop Wake's  letter  to  Girardin,  and  it  was 
also  communicated  to  Cardinal  de  Ngailles ; 
and  a  closer  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  divines  on  both  sides  in  pursuance  of  the 
plan  of  union,  in  which,  however,  the  Arch- 
bishop made  no  concession  which  supposed  an 
approximation  to  the  doctrines  or  liigh  preten- 
sions of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  length  he 
received  from  Dupin  a  "  Commonitorium,"  or 
advice  concerning  the  method  of  uniting  the 
two  churches,  which  had  been  read  in  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  contained  an  examination  of  the 
39  Articles  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
an  approval  of,  or  objections  to,  each.  The 
Archbishop  gave  an  indulgent  reception  to  this 
advance,  though  he  thought.the  piece  InsufTi- 
cient  to  seiTe  as  a  basis  for  the  desired  union, 
and  he  observed  in  his  answer,  that  unless  the 
Romsn-catholics  gave  up  some  of  their  doc- 
trines and  rites,  no  union  could  be  effected. 
He  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  keeping 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  suspense,  in  expectation 
of  a  separation  of  the  Gallican  church  from  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  Clement  XI.  proceeded 
against  the  opposers  of  the  bull.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  cor.respondence  was  carried 
on  with  great  secrecy,  which  on  Dr.  Wake's 
side  was  partly  owing  to  his  having  nobody 
whom  he  could  trust  with  it.  "  Most  of  the 
high-church  bishops  and  clergy  (he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir)  he  was  satisfied  would 
readily  come  into  such  a  design,  but  they  were 
not  men  to  be  confided  in  or  made  use  of  by 
him."  The  secret,  however,  was  divulged, 
and  became  the  topic  of  conversation  at  Paris. 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord  Stair  were  congra- 
tulated upon  the  pi-ospect  of  an  union,  and  the 
Regent  and  Dubois  seemed  at  first  favourable 
to  the  plan.  But  the  Jesuits  and  Constitution- 
alists sounded  such  an  alarm,  that  the  French 
government,  which  had  only  some  political 
ends  in  view,  was  obliged  to  discountenance 
it.  Girardin  was  sent  for,  severely  repri- 
manded, and  compelled  to  give  up  all  the  Arch- 
bishop's letters,  which  were  sent  to  Rome.  It 
is  t-aid  they  vv-ere  greatly  admired  for  their  ca- 
tholic spirit  and  the  ability  with  wliich  they 
were  composed,  but  the  correspondence  was 
probably  represented  in  a  light  favourable  to 
the  church  of  Rome.  Dupin  soon  after  died ; 
and  all  prospect  of  effecting  the  union  having 
vanished,  the  correspondence  at  length  ceased- 
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Dr.  Maclaine  concludes  from  the  whole  trans- 
action, that  the  correspondence  originated  with 
Dupin  ;  that  Dr.  Wake  entered  into  it  with  the 
view  of  improving  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  the  church  of  France  from  the 
power  of  the  Pope  ;  that  he  never  afforded  the 
smallest  reason  to  hope  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  give  up  any  one  point  of  faith  or 
practice  to  that  of  France  ;  that  he  never  spe- 
cified the  particular  alterations  which  would  be 
requisite  to  satisfy  the  church  of  F.ngland,  but 
only-expressed  a  general  desire  of  an  union,  or, 
at  least,  a  mutual  toleration  -,  and  that  he  never 
flattered  himself  that  this  union  could  be  per- 
fectly accomplished,  but  thought  that  every 
concession  of  the  doctors  of  the  Galilean  church 
must  prove  advantageous  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  It  may  however  be  observed  upon  tliis 
statement,  that  we  seem  to  want  an  adequate 
motive  which  should  engage  the  primate  to 
enter  into  a  secret  negotiation  on  his  private 
authority  for  an  union,  from  which  his  own 
church  could  derive  no  assignable  advantage, 
whilst  it  would  certainly  occasion  much  jea- 
lousy and  dissention.  If  he  was  resolved  to 
concede  notliing  to  the  Catholics,  on  what  could 
an  union  be  founded,  and  what  must  be  its  na- 
ture? Upon  what  ground  could  he  expect  the 
concurrence  of  the  high-church  party  in  the 
measure,  except  that  of  some  mutual  aid  in  the 
two  churches  for  the  support  of  ecclesiastical 
power  and  intolerant  principles  ?  Upon  the 
whole,  if  the  Archbishop's  general  intentions 
are  satisfactorily  vindicated,  it  will  still  be  dif- 
ficult to  discover  his  discretion  or  sagacity  in 
the  transaction. 

That,  however,  a  spirit  of  charity  and  mode- 
ration, and  a  desire  of  Christian  union,  influ- 
enced him  on  this  occasion,  is  proved  by  the 
correspondence  he  held,  more  extensively  than 
any  former  possessor  of  his  see,  with  the  fo- 
reign Protestant  churches,  which  he  readily  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  a  rank  from  which  the  high- 
church  party  at  that  time  would  have  excluded 
them.  In  his  extant  letters  to  the  members  of 
these  churches  he  is  the  constant  advocate  of 
peace  and  concord,  and  recommends  mutual 
toleration  and  forbearance  respecting  the  con- 
troverted points  of  abstract  theology.  If  his 
conduct  towards  separatists  at  home  was  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  this  advice,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  his  station,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  when  the  bigotry  of 
party  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  hold  an  even 
course.  The  Archbishop  was  applied  to  by 
that  liberal  Catholic,  Father  Courayer,  for  infor- 


mation respecting  English  ordinations,  of  the 
validity  of  which  he  became  a  strenuous  tie- 
fender  ;  and  His  Grace  not  only  entered  into  a 
large  correspondence  with  him,  but  gave  him 
shelter  when  the  freedom  of  his  opinions  had 
driven  him  from  his  native  country.  The 
Archbishop  held  his  see  many  years,  but  he 
was  at  length  so  far  disabled  from  its  duties 
by  age  and  infirmities,  that  part  of  the  care 
of  the  church  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London.  He  died  in  January  i  736—7 
in  his  80th  year,  leaving  six  daughters,  all 
married.  He  bequeathed  his  library,  manu- 
scripts, and  coins,  of  a  considerable  value,  to 
the  college  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
Besides  the  writings  above  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished "  A  Preparation  for  Death,  being  a 
Letter  to  a  young  Gentlewoman,"  of  which 
four  editions  were  printed  ;  and  three  volumes 
of  "  Sermons,  Charges,"  &c.  Biog.  Britan. 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist,  translated  by  Alac- 
laine.  —  A. 

WAKEFIELD,  Gilbert,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Wakefield,  rector  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Nottingham,  in  which  town  he  was  born  in 
1756.  After  a  grammatical  education  in  dif- 
ferent schools,  the  la  t  of  which  was  that 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wooddeson  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  and  in  which  he  had  displayed 
uncommon  solidity  of  character,  and  powers 
of  application,  he  was  entered  in  1772  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  In  this  seminary 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  ardour,  the 
classical  and  theologic.d  in  preference,  though 
without  neglecting  mathematics.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1776,  and  was  foon 
after  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  the 
same  year  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his 
literary  proficiency  by  the  publication  of  a 
small  collection  of  Lutln  poems,  with  a  few 
critical  notes  on  Homer.  At  this  period  a 
free  spirit  of  theological  inquiry  prevailed 
among  several  of  the  studious  members  of 
that  university,  of  whom  Mr.  Wakefield  was 
one,  and  his  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
articles  of  the  English  church  had  proceeded 
so  far,  that  his  compliance  with  the  forms 
requisite  for  receiving  deacon's  orders  in  1778 
was  the  source  of  acknowledgeil  self-reproach. 
On  leaving  college,  he  engaged  in  a  curacy  at 
Stockport,  and  afterwards  occupied  a  similar 
situation  at  Liverpool.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  seriousness  and  punc- 
tuality ;  but  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  doc- 
trines and  liturgy  of  tlie  church  progressively 
increasing,   he  cletermined  to   take   the   first 
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opportunity  of  resigning  his  station  in  it.  His  In  I  790  Mr.  WakcfieKl  quitteii  Nottingham 
marriage  in  1779  was  therefore  soon  followed  for  a  residence  at  Hackney,  in  consequence  of 
by  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  under-  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  classical  tutor  in 
take  the  oflice  of  classical  tutor  at  the  academy  a  new  dissenting-college  established  at  that 
of  Warrington.  It  has  by  some  been  repre-  place,  to  which  he  meant  to  unite  private  tuition, 
sented  as  if  on  this  occasion  he  became  a  His  services  in  tliis  institution  were  liighly 
Dissenter;  but  in  fact  he  never  entered  that  esteemed;  and  his  lectures  were  attended  by 
body  considered  as  a  particular  sect,  though  the  students  with  enthusiastic  admiration  on 
thenceforth  many  of  its  members  were  his  most  account  of  the  eloquent  and  copious  variety 
valued  friends,  with  whom  he  cordially  con-  of  illustration,  and  the  refined  elegance  of 
curred  in  the  cause  of  free  enquiry,  and  in  taste,  which  they  exhibited.  Circumstances 
attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  however  occurred  which  rendered  this  but  a 
own  system  of  divinity  was  exclusively  formed  short-lived  connection,  of  which  one  of  the 
upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  most  prominent  was  his  peculiar  notions  con- 
pursued  with  great  assiduity,  aided  by  a  very  cerning  public  worship.  Though  actuated  by 
uncommon  extent  of  philological  learning.  a  warm  spirit  of  piety,  he  withdrew  from  every 

Mr.  Wakefield  early  formed  the  design  of  a     public  exercise  of  devotion,  and  openly  main- 
new  version  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which     tained  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  "  An 
he  published  a  specimen  in  a  "  Translation  of     Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of 
the  first  Epistle   of  Paul  the   Apostle    to    the     public,    or  social,   Worship,"    1791.      In  that 
Thessalonians,"  with  an  account  of  his  plan,     year  his  connexion  ceased  with  the  Hackney 
Wtirrhigt.  1781.     It  was  followed  in  the  next     college;  and  having  no  longer  the  avocation 
year  by  "  A  new  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of     of  private    pupils,   he   occupied  himself  with 
St.  Matthew  ;  with  Notes  critical,  philological,     his  own  family  and  his  literary  labours.     His 
and    explanatory,"  4to.    which   displayed    the     "  Translacionof  theNewTestament,  withNotes 
copious    store    of    collateral    and    illustrative     critical  and  explanatory,"  3  vols.  8vo.  appeared 
knowledge  of  which   he  was  possessed.     On     in     179-2,    very    respectably    patronized.       In 
the  dissolution  of  the  Warrington  academy  he     language  it  preserves  as  much  as  possible  of 
removed  to  Bramcote  in  Nottinghamshire,  on     the  old  version.     Its  deviations  from  that  in 
the  plan  ot  taking  private  pupils.     H«  there     sense  are  numerous.     A  second  edition  of  this 
published  in  1784  the  first  volume  of  an  «  En-     work  was  given  in   1795,  2  vols.  8vo.     In  the 
quiry  into  the  Opimons  of  the  Christian  Writers     same  year  he  published  "  Memoirs  of  his  own 
of   the    thr^e    first   Centuries  concerning   the     Life ;"  a  curious  and  entertaining  performance. 
Person  of   J^'su  •  Christ,"   8vo.  a   learned  and     relating   the  events  of  his   life   down  to  that 
elaborate  performance,  which  however  did  not     period,  and  interspersed  with  many  anecdotes 
meet  with  encouragement  sufficient  to  induce     and  characters  of  persons  with  whom  lie  had 
him  to  proceed  in  his  plan.     Subsequent  re-     been  connected,    marked  by    that   unreserved 
movals  to  Richmon     and  to  Nottingham,  and     openness  and  freedom  from  disguise,  thatsimple 
the  attacks  of  a  painful  disorder  in  one  arm,     attachment  to  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  by 
rendered  him  unable  for  some  following  years     which  he  was  ever  remarkably  distinguished. 
to   undertake   any    considerable    literary    task.     Every  year   now  produced   proofs  of  his  ex- 
though  he  continued  occ.isionally  to  issue  from     traordinary  mental  activity,  and  of  the  variety 
the   press   writings   on    temporary   and   other     of  topics  on  which  he  interested  himself.     He 
topics.     But  in    1789  he  made  a  commence-     defended  revealed  religion  by  his  "Evidences  of 
ment  of  one  of  his  principal  publications  in  the     Christianity,"  and  his  "  Replies  to  the  two  Parts 
capacity   of  a   critic  and   philologist,    intilled    of  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  Reason."  He  planned 
"  Silva  Critica  -.   sive  in  Auctores  sacros  pro-     a  new  edition  of  Pope's  works,  the  poet  whose 
phanosque    Commentarius    Piiilologicus,"    of     correctness   of   versification    and    splendor  o^ 
which    the    first    part    was    printed     in    that     diction  particularly  gratified  his  classical  taste; 
year  at    the    unlversiiy-press    of   Cambridge,     and   though  his  scheme  was  finally  rendered 
The   author's   intention    in   the   plan   of    this     abortive  by  Dr.  Warton's  edition  of  that  poet, 
work  was  "  the  union  of  theological  and  classi-     he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  print  the  first  volume 
cal  learning;  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures     of  the  poems,  a  volume  of  "  Notes  on  Pope," 
by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece     and  an  edition  of  his  version  of  the  Iliad  and 
and    Rome"     Of    this    learned    performance     Odyssey.     In  the  department  of  classical  litera- 
five  parts  appeared  in  succession  to  1795  ;  tlie     ture,  besides  continuing  his  "  Silva  Critica"  to 
three  first  from  the  Cambridge  press.  the  5th  volume,  he  gave  editions  of  some  select 
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"  Greek  Tragedies,"  of  "  Horace,"  "  Bion  & 
Moschus,"  "  Virgil,"  and  in  fine,  of  "  Lucre- 
tius," in  3  vols.  4to.  his  opus  magnum  in  this 
walk,  and  which  alone  would  have  transmitted 
his  name  with  distinction  among  the  most  eru- 
dite and  industrious  of  critical  editors. 

He  also  entered  the  dangerous  path  of  poli- 
tics. He  had  long  upon  principle  been  an 
enemy  to  war,  thinking  it  absolutely  incompa- 
tible, unless  as  a  measure  of  direct  defence, 
with  Christian  morality,  and  especially  detesting 
it  when  employed  to  usurp  upon  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  overthrow  the  plans  of  liberty. 
He  thought  it  bore  this  character  when  it  was 
waged  against  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  an  event  which,  in  its  commence- 
ments, he,  in  common  with  many  other  philan- 
thropists, hailed  as  the  promise  of  a  much 
improved  state  of  human  affairs.  When  his 
own  country  therefore  joined  in  the  confede- 
racy against  France,  he  became  a  severe  censurer 
of  her  policy,  and  exercised  his  energetic  pen, 
with  his  habitual  disregard  to  the  dictates 
of  personal  prudence,  in  attempts  to  render  it 
odious.  A  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  to  this 
purpose  in  1798,  intitled  "  A  Reply  to  some 
parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff's  Address  to 
the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  brought  on  him  a 
prosecution  for  libel  from  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, which,  after  impending  many  months  over 
his  head,  terminated  in  a  trial  and  conviction 
in  February  1799.  His  sentence  was  an  im- 
prisonment for  two  years,  at  aMistance  from 
his  friends  and  connections,  in  the  county  gaol 
of  Dorchester.  He  felt  it  as  a  severe  stroke 
upon  his  domestic  confort,  and  a  mortifying 
interruption  to  his  course  of  literary  occupa- 
tion ;  but  the  c.ilamity  was  considerably  alle- 
viated by  the  exertions  of  a  number  of  generous 
friends,  who,  warmly  attached  to  him  for  his 
private  virtues,  and  the  purity  of  his  public 
principles,  raised  a  subscription  which  not  only 
indemnified  him  from  any  pecuniary  loss  in 
consequence  of  his  prosecution,  but  exonerated 
him  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  cares  for 
the  future  support  of  his  family.  The  de- 
rangement of  his  plans  of  study  during  his 
confinement  rendered  him  unable  to  prepare 
for  the  press  any  other  works  than  "  Select 
Essays  of  Dio  Chrysostom  translated  into  Eng- 
lish from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,"  1800,  8vo. ; 
and  "  Noctes  Carceraria;,  sive  de  Legibus  Me- 
tricis  Poetarum  Grscorum  qui  Versibus  Hex- 
ametris  scripserunt,  Disputatio,"  1801,  i2mo. 
He  also  made  considerable  collections  for  an 
intended  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  for 
which  he  issued  proposals.     His  liberation  took 
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place  in  May  1 801,  and  lie  was  restored  to  so- 
ciety with  the  prospect  of  many  future  years  of 
enjoyment  and  usefulness.  He  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  works  of  Virgil  in  the 
metropolis,  during  the  summer,  of  which  he  had 
dehvered  the  first  part,  when  at  the  close  of 
August  he  was  seized  with  a  typhus  fever, 
which  terminated  his  life  on  Sept.  9th,  1801, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  his  family,  and  the  keen  regret  ol  his 
numerous  friends. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  habits  of  life  were  those  of 
a  scholar  of  the  old  stamp.  Early  and  regular 
in  his  hours,  indefatigable  in  study,  sober  and 
temperate,  drawn  aside  by  no  pursuits  cither 
of  pleasure  or  ambition,  lie  was  always  capable 
of  bending  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  his 
work,  and  was  thus  enabled,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  life,  to  effect  what  in  the  common 
estimate  would  appear  sufficient  occupation 
for  the  longest.  He  says  of  liimself,  "  What 
knowledge  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  has 
been  effected  by  a  most  methodical  distribu- 
tion, and  parsim<inious  application  of  my  time, 
with  a  punctuality,  allied  to  religious  scruple, 
in  all  my  engagements,  seconded  by  an  inces- 
sant purpose  of  intellectual  improvement." 
This  devotetlness  to  study  was  however  by  no 
means  attended  with  a  reserved  or  unsocial 
disposition  ;  for  no  one  could  delight  more  in 
free  conversation,  or  bear  his  part  in  it  with  a 
more  truly  social  spirit.  And  if,  in  contro- 
versial and  critical  writing,  he  was  apt  to  in- 
dulge in  the  contemptuous  and  severe  expres- 
sions which  he  found  too  much  sanctioned  by 
polemical  use ;  in  disputation  by  word  of 
mouth  he  was  singularly  calm  and  gentle,  pa- 
tient in  hearing,  and  placid  in  replying.  To 
conclude  the  topic  of  moral  character,  —  it 
was  marked  by  an  openness,  a  simplicity,  a 
good  faith,  an  afPcctioiiate  ardour,  a  noble  ele- 
vation of  soul,  which  made  way  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  nearly  approached  him,  and  rendered 
him  the  object  of  their  warmest  attachment. 

In  his  capacity  of  a  classical  critic  and 
editor,  in  which  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to 
posterity,  an  able  judge  has  said  of  him  that 
"  in  conjectural  criticism  he  exhibits  much  of 
the  character  of  Bentley  and  Markland  ;  men 
whom  he  esteemed  according  to  their  liigh 
deserts  in  that  species  of  learning  to  which 
his  own  mind  was  peculiarly  directed.  Like 
them,  he  is  always  learned,  sometimes  bold, 
and  frequently  happy.  Like  them  he  had  a 
mind  which  disdained  to  be  held  in  a  servile 
subjection  to  authority  ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
established  readings,  he  followed  without  fear 
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wherever  reason  ami  probability  seemed  to 
lead  the  way."  It  may  be  added,  that  his  very 
extensive  reading,  treasured  in  a  faithful  me- 
mory, supplied  him  with  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  passages  for  illustration  or  p;n\dlel,  which 
often  renders  his  annotutions  extremely  excur- 
sive, while  they  seldom  fail  to  be  interesting 
and  instructive  on  account  of  the  nice  percep- 
tion they  exhibit  of  all  die  minuter  beauties  of 
composition.  Besides  the  works  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  life,  he  pub- 
lished many  others,  of  which  an  exact  cata- 
logue is  given  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Memoirs  published  after  his  death.  There 
has  since  appeared  a  Collection  of  Letters  in  a 
correspondence  between  him  and  that  illus- 
trious statesman  the  Hon.  Charles  Fox,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  chiefly  rela- 
tive to  topics  of  Greek  literature. — A. 

WALAFRIDUS,  surnamed  Strabo  or 
Strabus,  on  account  of  a  squint  in  his  eyes, 
was  a  native  of  Swabia,  where  he  was  born 
in  807.  He  embraced  the  monastic  state,  and 
afttr  being  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Reichenau,  he  proceeded  to  Fulda,  in  order  to 
hear  Rabanus.  On  his  return  to  his  mo- 
nastery, he  was  made  director  of  the  school  of 
that  establishment,  which  he  brought  to  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  In  the  year  842  he 
became  successor  to  the  abbot  Rudhelmus  ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  for 
some  time  expelled  by  the  monks,  because  he 
appeared  to  them  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
the  monastery  to  his  studies ;  but  however 
this  may  be,  he  must  have  again  attained  to 
his  former  dignity,  for  it  is  certain  that  while 
abbot  he  was  sent  by  King  Louis  to  his  bro- 
ther Charles  the  B  ild,  and  that  he  died  during 
this  embassy,  in  the  year  849.  His  principal 
works  are  short  observations  on  the  whole  text 
of  the  Bible,  known  under  the  name  of 
<•  Glossa  Ordinaria,"  which  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  exposition  of  Rabanus.  They  are 
added  to  many  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  printed 
in  the  hfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  toge- 
ther with  the  glossa  of  Nicholas  Lyra,  where 
they  are  inserted  between  the  text,  while  the 
latter  are  in  the  margin  :  "  De  Exordiis  et 
Incrementis  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum  ;"  "  De 
Vita  beati  Galli  Confessoris,  Libri  ii.;"  "  Vita 
Otmari  Abbatis  S.  Galli-,"  "  Poemata," 
among  which  are  "  Vita  S.  Mammre,  S  Bl.iit- 
maici ;"  "  Visiones  S.  Wettini  ;"  "  Carmen 
ad  Ruadbernuai  ;"  and  "  Hortulus,"  that  is, 
a  description  of  the  garden  which  he  cultivated 
himself,  with  an  account  of  herbs  and  flowers, 
and   their  use  in  medicine,   according  to  his 


own  experience.  C  Hamherger's  Zuverl'dssige 
uachrichten  von  den  vormhmsten  Schiieftstellern 
vem  Anjange  der  JVilt  bis  1 500.  —  J. 

WaLvEUS,  John,  an  able  anatomist, 
was  born  near  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  in  1604. 
He  studied  physic  at  Leyden,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1631  j  and  in  that  year  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  curators  of  the  university  to  carry 
an  invitation  to  Saumaise.  In  the  iKxt  year 
he  was  nominated  a  medical  professor  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  1648  he  obtained  a  chair  in 
ordinary.  Though  much  engaged  in  practice, 
and  in  his  academical  duties,  he  found  time  to 
carry  on  his  researches  by  dissection,  especially 
of  living  animals  ;  and  by  his  experiments  he 
threw  much  light  upon  the  functions  of  di- 
gestion, the  distribution  of  the  chyle,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  taught  publicly  the  Harveian  doctrine  of 
tlie  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  though  jealousy 
of  the  glory  of  the  inventor  caused  him  to  at- 
tempt to  find  vestiges  of  the  truth  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients.  Walseus  died  at  Leyden 
in  1649.  His  anatomical  observations  are 
principally  contained  in  "  Epistolse  duse  de 
Motu  Chyli  et  Sanguinis  ad  Thomam  Bar- 
tholinum,"  Lugd.  B.  1641,  printed  with  Bar- 
tholine's  edition  of  his  father  Caspar's 
"  Institutiones  Anatomicx,"  several  times  re- 
printed. They  are  regarded  as  very  excellent. 
Halleri  Bib  I.  A 11  atom.      Eloy.  —  A. 

WALKER,  George,  the  Rev.  F.R.S. 
an  able  mathematician,  and  liberal  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  the 
dissenting  persuasion  3t  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where  he  was  born  about  1734.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  place,  and  at 
Durham,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  He  was  there  a  pupil 
of  the  distinguished  mathematician.  Dr.  Matt. 
Stewart,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  taste  for 
pure  and  elegant  demonstration.  From  Edin- 
burgh he  removed  to  Glasgow  for  the  study  of 
theology  and  moral  philosophy  ;  and  having 
completed  his  education,  he  sat  down  about 
1756  at  Durham  as  a  dissenting  minister,  suc- 
ceeding in  that  office  a  very  respectable  uncle. 
After  occupying  this  situation  some  years,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Yarmouth,  in  which 
town  he  passed  several  more  years,  generally 
beloved  and  esteemed.  His  qualifications,  in- 
deed, were  of  no  common  kind.  To  a  stock 
of  classical  knowledge,  he  added  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  history,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, a  familiarity  with  the  best  authors  of 
various  classes,  a  natural  and  glowing  elo- 
quence, and  a  heart  in  which  every  kind  and 
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social  afFection  occupied  a  place.  He  mar- 
ried in  Yarmouth,  and  soon  after,  in  1772, 
removed  to  Warrington  to  take  the  post  of 
mathematical  tutor  in  the  academy  of  that 
place.  He  there  published,  in  1775,  his 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere,"  410.  containing 
many  plates  for  the  demonstration  of  proposi- 
tions ;  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The  work 
is  considered  by  good  judges  as  a  very  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  subject,  and  an  example 
of  the  purest  method  of  geometrical  demon- 
stration. In  that  year  he  changed  his  abode 
for  Nottingham,  where  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  High  Pavement  meeting. 
Mr.  Walker  had  been  always  warmly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  had  spe- 
culated deeply  on  the  subjects  connected  with 
it ;  and  being  undaunted  in  the  declaration  of 
his  sentiments,  and  gifted  with  a  ready  elocu- 
tion, he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
speaker  at  public  assemblies  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  corporation  of  that  town  being 
under  the  Influence  of  sentiments  similar  to 
his  own,  his  pen  was  employed  in  their  ad- 
dresses and  petitions  relative  to  tlie  popular 
topics  then  most  engaging  attention,  and  he 
marked  them  with  his  characteristic  spirit  and 
energy-  Of  one  of  these  productions,  re- 
commending the  recognition  of  American  in- 
dependence, Mr.  Burke,  then  an  advocate  in 
the  same  cause,  declared  that  he  had  rather 
have  been  the  author,  than  of  all  his  own  com- 
positions. This  party-warfare  must  necessa- 
rily have  given  much  offence  to  persons  in 
opposite  interests ;  but  such  was  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  ease  and  cheerfulness  of 
his  social  conversation,  that  they  who  hated 
his  principles  could  not  hate  the  man.  Nor 
was  he  only  benevolent  in  words ;  he  was 
bountiful  and  hospitable  even  beyond  the  mea- 
sure of  his  income,  and  alive  to  every  call  of 
humanity.  Having  passed  24  years  at  Not- 
tingham, he  was  at  length  induced  by  the 
death  of  friends  and  other  circumstances  to 
quit  it,  and  undertake  the  office  of  theological 
tutor  and  superintendant  at  a  dissenting  aca- 
demy in  Manchester.  Advancing  years  ren- 
dered this  a  too  onerous  task  for  him,  and  he 
resigned  it,  and  retired  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool.  He  had  published  during  tlie 
period  from  his  leaving  Warrington  several 
single  sermons,  and  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
distinguished  by  a  manly  and  original  train  of 
thought,  and  a  singularly  lively  and  fervid 
manner  and  expression  ;  and  also  an  "  Appeal 
to  the  People  of  England"  upon  the  Test-laws, 
which  was  greatly  admired  by  tliat  liberal  and 
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enlightened  statesman,  Mr.  Fox.  He  had 
likewise  published  the  first  part  of  a  "  Trea- 
tise of  Conic  Sections,"  which  was  worth"  of 
his  mathematical  reputation.  Coming  to  Lon- 
don in  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
two  more  volumes  of  Sermons,  and  two  vo- 
lumes of  Philosophical  Essays,  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  at  the  house  of  a  former  pupil, 
which  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  73,  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him.  Athenaum. — A. 
WALLACE,  Sir  William,  a  dis-inguished 
Scotch  patriot  and  warrior,  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  small 
landholder  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  Possessing  undaunted  courage,  a 
gigantic  frame  of  body,  and  a  constitution 
capable  of  enduring  every  hardship,  together 
with  magnanimity,  and  a  devoted  attachment 
to  his  country,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  liberating  his  native  land  from 
the  foreign  yoke  of  Edward  L  King  of  Eng- 
land. Having  in  a  quarrel  put  to  death  an 
English  officer,  for  which  he  expected  to  be 
called  to  account,  he  fled  to  the  woods,  where 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
outlaws,  and  commenced  an  incursive  war 
against  the  English  stationed  in  that  country. 
His  daring  enterprize  and  local  knowledge 
rendered  him  successful  in  these  encounters  ; 
and  though  as  yet  joined  by  no  persons  of 
rank,  he  became  the  hero  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  terror  of  their  oppressors.  In  1297 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  concert  an 
attack  upon  the  English  justiciary,  Ormesby 
of  Scone  ;  but  this  person,  apprized  of  the 
danger,  prevented  it  by  flight,  and  all  the 
other  officers  of  that  nation  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Many  of  the  barons  now  openly 
countenanced  the  designs  of  Wallace,  and 
Robert  Bruce  secretly  favoured  the  same 
cause.  Earl  Warenne,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted by  Edward  with  the  government  of 
Scotland,  now  collected  in  the  nortli  of  Eng- 
land an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  advancing 
into  Annandale,  struck  such  an  alarm,  that 
many  of  the  Scotch  nobles  submitted,  and 
others  joined  the  English  army.  Wallace 
with  his  partizans  retired  northwards ;  and 
when  Warenne  reached  Stirling,  he  found  this 
chief  encamped  at  Cambuskenne;h,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Forth.  Cressing'iam,  the 
English  treasurer,  was  led  by  his  precipitation 
to  cross  the  river  with  his  troops.  Wallace, 
having  suffered  such  a  number  as  he  thought 
proper  to  pass  over,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon 
them  while  yet  in  disorder,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  Cressinghani  being  slaia 
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ill  the  action.  Warennc  thereupon  retreated, 
and  withdrew  with  liis  remaining  troops  into 
England. 

This  success  so  much  enhanced  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  Wallace,  that  liis  followers  declared 
him  regent  of  the  kingdom  under  the  captive 
Baliol.  Wallace  now  retaliated  the  English 
invasion  by  leading  his  army  into  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  which  he  laid  waste 
with  fire  an^  sword,  pushing  his  ravages  as 
far  as  Durham,  and  recovering  Berwick. 
Edward,  informed  of  these  events  whilst  in 
Flanders,  returned,  and  marched  with  a  host 
of  90,000  men  to  the  northern  frontier. 

Wallace,  sensible  that  his  elevation  had 
caused  envy  and  discontent  among  the  great 
nobility,  nobly  resigned  his  authority  as  re- 
gent, and  tinly  retained  his  command  over 
his  particular  followers.  The  Scotch,  under 
the  Steward  of  the  kingdom  and  Gumming  of 
Badenoch,  waited  the  approach  of  Edward  at 
Falkirk  in  the  summer  of  1298.  A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  the  superior  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  skill  of  their  archers,  obtained  an 
entire  and  bloody  victory:  Wallace,  however, 
kept  his  separate  body  unbroken,  and  retired 
with  it  behind  the  banks  of  the  Carron.  Here 
the  Scottish  historians  relate  a  conference  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  chieftain,  and 
young  Bruce,'  then  serving  in  Edward's  army, 
which  terminated  in  his  winning  the  latter 
secretly  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  But 
Hume,  though  he  copies  the  narrative,  ob- 
serves that  two  English  authors  of  credit 
afBrm  that  Bruce  was  not  at  that  time  with 
Edward.  The  story  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  interview  between  Arminius  and  his 
brother,  related  by  Tacitus. 

After  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  no  force  re- 
mained in  Scotland  capable  of  resisting  the 
English  arms  ;  and  Wallace  appears  to  have 
taken  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  country.  He 
still,  however,  retained  an  unsubmitting  spirit, 
and  asserted  his  independence  with  the  few 
partizans  whom  he  could  muster.  He  is  said 
to  have  hung  upon  the  English  army  in 
another  expedition  northwards  in  1303,  but 
he  found  few  opportunities  of  acting  to  ad- 
vantage. So  high,  however,  was  his  name, 
that  Edward  could  not  consider  his  conquest 
as  secure  whilst  such  a  patriot  was  living. 
He  employed  various  arts  to  discover  the 
retreat  of  Wallace,  and  obtain  possession  of 
his  person,  and  at  length  succeeded,  through 
the  treachery,  it  is  said,  of  his  friend  Sir  John 
Monteith.  Edward  indulged  an  ignoble  spirit 
of  animosity  against  his  brave   enemy.      He 
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caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  London,  where, 
though  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  the 
English  sovereign,  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  as  a  traitor,  August  23.  1305. 
His  memory  is  still  revered  in  his  native 
country  ;  and  his  exploits  have  been  the  fre- 
quent subject  of  popular  tradition  and  the 
songs  of  minstrels,  with  many  fabulous  exag- 
gerations,   indeed,    but    founded    upon    real 

achievements.     Hume.     Henry A. 

WALLER,  Edmund,  an  eminent  English 
poet,  born  at  Coleshill,  Hertfordshire,  in  IVIarch 
1605,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Waller,  Esq.  a 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  and  good  for- 
tune, of  Agmondesham  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  of  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  John  Hamp- 
den. His  fatlier  dying  during  his  infancy,  left 
him  heir  to  an  estate  of  3500I.  a-ycar,  an  ample 
fortune  at  that  period.  He  received  his  school 
education  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Kings-college  in  Cambridge.  The  strength  of 
his  interest,  if  not  the  early  display  of  his 
parts,  is  evinced  by  his  premature  election  to 
parliament  in  his  1 6th  or  17th  year,  an  ex- 
traordinary fact,  confirmed  by  some  speeches 
of  his  printed  in  Grey's  collection  of  debateSi 
His  appearance  as  a  poet  was  not  much  later 
than  that  as  a  politician ;  for  his  verses  on  the 
"  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero"  were  written 
in  his  1 8th  year;  and  it  is  very  observable 
that  they  exhibit  a  style  and  versification  as  per- 
fectly formed  as  those  of  his  latest  and  most 
mature  productions.  He  must  therefore  have 
possessed  almost  instinctively  a  nicety  of  ear 
for  poetical  melody,  which  enabled  him  at  once 
to  surpass  all  his  predecessors  ;  for  although 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  indebted  for 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers  to  Fairfax's 
translation  of  Tasso,  yet  he  improved  this  qua- 
lity to  such  a  degree,  as  justly  to  merit  the 
praise  of  affording  the  model  of  English  versi- 
fication, especially  in  heroic  couplet,  as  it  has 
since  been  practised  by  the  most  correct  wri- 
ters. Waller  again  served  in  parliament  before 
he  was  of  age,  and  continued  his  services  after 
that  period.  He  also  employed  his  muse  on 
courtly  topics  ;  addressing  the  King  (Charles  L) 
on  the  collected  manner  in  which  he  received 
the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  assassi- 
nation, and  congratulating  the  Queen  on  her 
fertility.  Not  insensible  of  the  value  of  wealth, 
he  augmented  his  paternal  fortune  by  marriage 
with  a  rich  city  heiress,  whom  he  carried  against 
the  interest  of  the  court,  which  was  employed 
for  another  suitor.  \\\  the  long  intermissions 
of  parliament  which  occurred  after  1628  he 
retired  to  his  mansion  of  Beconsfield,  where  he 
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pursued  classical  studies  under  the  direction  of 
his  kinsman  Morley,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  also  obtained  admission  to 
that  society  of  able  men  and  polite  scholars  of 
which  Lord  Falkland  was  the  connecting  me- 
dium, and  whose  characters  are  so  excellently 
drawn  by  Lord  Clarendon,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Waller  became  a  widower  at  the  age  of 
twenty  five ;  and  being  of  an  amorous  and 
aspiring  disposition,  he  did  not  dedicate  much 
time  to  mourning,  but  became  the  suitor  of 
Lady  Dorothea  Sydney,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  has  immortalized 
under  the  poetical  name  of  Saccharissa.  He 
describes  her  as  a  majestic  and  scornful  beauty; 
and  with  all  his  adoration,  seems  to  delight 
more  in  her  contrast,  the  gentle  Amoret,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Lady  Sophia  Murray. 
Neither  of  these  ladies,  however,  was  won  by 
his  poetic  strains,  though  peculiarly  elegant  and 
pleasing  where  they  are  his  theme  ;  and  what- 
ever expressions  of  despair  his  disappointment 
might  suggest  in  verse,  he  consoled  himself 
like  another  man  in  a  second  marriage.  His 
composition  of  a  kind  of  mock-heroic  poem, 
intitled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands," 
has  induced  some  of  his  biographers  to  suppose 
that  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Bermudas  for 
amusement ;  but  it  is  not  likely  either  that  a 
man  of  his  habits  should  have  exposed  himself 
to  maritime  hardships,  or  that,  if  such  an  inci- 
dent in  his  life  had  really  occurred,  he  should 
have  left  no  record  of  it.  No  particulars  are 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  several 
years  of  his  life  during  the  suspension  of  par- 
liament. His  ample  fortune,  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  wit,  would  doubtless  procure 
him  access  to  the  best  company,  and  he  occa- 
sionally kept  himself  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
by  pieces  of  poetry.  V/hen  the  King's  neces- 
sities compelled  him  in  1640  once  more  to  re- 
sort to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Waller 
was  again  returned  member  for  Agmondeshara, 
and  decidedly  took  part  with  those  who  thought 
that  the  redress  of  grievance*  ought  to  precede 
a  vote  for  supplies;  and  he  delivered  an  energetic 
speech  to  this  purpose.  He  sat  for  the  same 
borough  in  the  succeeding  Long  Parliament,  and 
warmly  opposed  ship-money,  against  which 
exaction  his  uncle  Hampden  had  contended 
•with  so  much  resolution.  His  zeal  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  by  the  commons  to  conduct 
the  impeachment  of  Judge  Crawley,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  strain  of  fervid 
eloquence.  He  continued  during  three  years 
to  vote  in  general  with  the  opposition,  but  did 


not  enter  into  all  their  measures.  .In  part!-" 
cular,  he  spoke  with  much  cool  avLjument 
against  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy, concluding  with  a  motion  that  it  should 
be  reformed,  but  not  abolished. 

When  the  breach    between   the  King   and 
parliament  was  so  much  widened  as  to  tend  to 
open  hostilities,  Waller   for  a    time  absented 
himself  from  the  house,  but  afterwards,   it  is 
said  by  permission  of   His  Majesty,  returned 
thither.     His   inclinations  were  mimifestly  on 
the  royal  side.     As  a   poet  he  had  much  em- 
ployed his  muse  in  court  panegyric  ;  and  his 
attachment  to  elegant  literature  and  polite  gal- 
lantry would  naturally  give  him  a  prepossession 
in  favour  of  the  sphere  in  which  such  qualifi- 
cations shone  with  the  highest  lustre.     When 
the  King  set  up  liis  standard  at  Nottingham,  it        y 
is   affirmed  that  Waller  sent  him  a  thousand 
broad  pieces  ;  and  in  parliament,  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  he  spoke  with  great  freedom 
and  sharpness  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
house,  in  which,  there  being   now  no   danger 
that  the  antimonarchical  party  should  be  out- 
voted,  he  was  not  restrict'^d ;   and   this   indul- 
gence was  used  as  an  argument  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  secession  of  other  members 
of  similar  opinions.     He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  parliament  to  treat 
with  Charles  at  Oxford,  on  which  occasion  the 
King  spoke  to  him  with  kindness.     His  mind 
being  thus   prepared,  he  was  induced  to  enter 
into   a  plot  which  in  the   history  of  the   time 
bears  his  name,  and  was   the  most  remarkable 
event   of  his  life.     He   had  a  brother-in-law 
named  Tomkyns,  clerk  of  the  Queen's  council, 
who  possessed  great  influence  in  the  city  with 
those  who  were  attached   to   the   royr.l  cause. 
On  consulting  together,  they  conceived  that  it 
would  be  possible   to  raise  a   powerful  party 
which   might   oblige   the   parliament  to  adopt 
pacific  measures,  by  resisting  the  payment  of 
the  twentieth  and  other  taxes  levied  in  support 
of  the  army,  and  promoting  petitions  for  peace. 
To  this,  as  Lord  Clarendon  thinks,  tlie  projects 
of  Waller  and  Tomkyns  were  limited;   and  for 
this  purpose  they  made  an   exact  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  parties  in  the  city  and  its  vicinitv, 
that  they  might  ascertain  on  whom  they  could 
depend.     About  this  time,  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe, 
a  zealous  loyalist,  formed  a  design  of  more  dan- 
gerous import,  which  was  that  of  excitiuc  the 
King's  friends  in  the  city  to  an  open  resistance 
of  the  authority  of  parliament ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  obtained  a  commission  of  array  from 
His  Majesty.     Although  this  plan   appears  to 
have   been   originally   unconnected    with    the 
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otlier,  yet  the  commission  was  made  known  to 
Waller  and  Tomkyas.  By  some  accident  these 
machinations  were  discovered  to  the  persons 
in  power,  and  both  designs  being  blended,  they 
were  compounded  into  a  horrid  and  dreadful 
plot.  Waller  and  Tomkyns  v/ere  apprehended ; 
but  as  yet  nothing  further  was  traced,  than  that 
it  appeared  from  intercepted  letters  that  the 
parliament  and  city  were  shortly  to  be  deliver- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers.  The  pusil- 
lanimity of  Waller,  however,  soon  disclosed 
every  secret.  •'  He  was  so  confounded  with 
fear  (says  Lord  Clarendon)  that  he  confessed 
whatever  he  had  heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  ; 
all  that  he  knew  of  himself,  anil  all  that  he 
suspected  of  others,  without  concealing  any 
person  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any 
discourse  whicli  he  had  ever  upon  any  occasion 
entertained  with  them  ;  what  such  and  such 
ladies  of  great  honour,  to  whom,  upon  the 
credit  of  his  wit  and  great  reputation,  he  had 
been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him  in  their 
chambers  upon  tlie  proceedings  in  the  houses, 
and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to  oppose 
them ;  what  correspondence  and  intercourse 
they  had  with  some  ministers  of  state  at  Ox- 
ford, and  how  they  conveyed  all  intelligence 
thither."  He  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Portland 
and  Lord  Conway  as  partakers  in  the  plot;  and 
said  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  join  in  any  attempt  that 
might  effect  a  reconcilia*^ion  with  the  King. 
To  this  baseness  Waller  afterwards  added  that 
of  endeavouring  to  persuade  Lord  Portland, 
against  whom  there  was  no  evidence  but  Ids 
information,  to  confess  the  charge,  and  to  save 
them  both  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  Lord 
Conway  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
The  conclusion  of  this  business  was,  that  Tom- 
kyns and  Chaloner,  another  conspirator,  were 
hanged ;  and  that  Waller  who,  according  to 
Clarendon,  "  with  incredible  dissimulation  af- 
fected such  a  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his 
trial  was  put  off  out  of  Christian  compassion, 
till  he  might  recover  his  understanding,"  was 
expelled  the  house,  tried  and  condemned;  but, 
after  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  paying  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  suffered  to  go 
into  exile. 

Having  thus  forfeited  all  title  to  our  interest 
in  him  as  a  man  of  worth  or  honour,  his  re- 
maining history  can  only  be  read  with  the 
common  curiosity  excited  by  the  incidents  rela- 
tive to  every  man  of  note.  He  chose  Rouen 
for  his  first  place  of  foreign  residence,  where 
he  lived  with  his  wife  till  his  removal  to  Paris. 
Jn  that  capital  he  maintained  the  appearance 


of  a  man  of  fortune,  and  entertained  hospitably, 
supporting  this  style  of  living  chiefly  by  the 
sale  of  his  wife's  jewels.  At  length,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  being  reduced  to  what  he 
called  his  rump  jewel,  he  thought  it  time  to 
apply  for  permission  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Through  the  intercession  of  Colonel 
Scroope,  who  was  married  to  his  sister,  he  ob- 
tained this  licence,  and  was  also  restored  to  his 
estate,  though  now  diminished  to  half  its 
former  rental.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  a  house 
he  had  built  near  Beconsfield.  He  did  not, 
however,  neglect  to  make  his  court  to  Crom- 
well, now  protector,  to  whom  his  mother  was 
related  ;  and  the  noblest  tribute  of  his  muse 
was  paid  to  that  usurper.  In  another  poem 
of  that  period,  intitled  "  Of  a  War  with  Spain 
and  Fight  at  Sea,"  he  flattered  Cromwell  still 
more  sensibly,  and  it  may  be  added,  more 
basely,  by  directly  proposing  to  invest  him 
with  royalty,  that  great  object  of  his  ambition. 
He  says  of  the  Protector, 

His  coiiq'ring  head  has  no  more  room  for  bays; 
Then  let  it  be  as  the  glad  nation  prays  ; 
Let  the  rich  ore  forthwith  be  melted  down. 
Arid  the  state  fis'd  by  making  him  a  crown  : 
With  ermine  clad  and  purple,  let  him  hold 
A  royal  sceptre,  made  of  Spanish  gold. 

His  adulation  to  this  man  was  even  shown  in 
a  poem  on  his  death,  which  Dr.  Johnson  thinks 
must  have  been  dictated  by  real  veneration  for 
his  memory :  but  it  was  not  then  decided  that 
his  power  would  not  be  perpetuated  in  the 
family.  At  least  he  took  care  not  to  be  late  in 
a  congratulatory  poem  to  Charles  IL  on  his  re- 
storation, in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  guilt  of 
die  past  times.  The  inferiority  of  this  pro- 
duction to  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell  was  re- 
marked to  him  by  the  King,  to  whom  he  made 
the  courtly  reply,  "  that  poets  always  succeed 
better  in  fiction  than  in  truth."  In  a  reign  of 
oblivion  of  past  offences,  and  very  light  regard 
to  character,  the  stains  upon  that  of  Waller 
were  forgotten,  and  his  wit  and  poetry  procured 
him  notice  at  court,  and  admission  to  the 
highest  circles.  Though  a  water-drinker,  he 
was  able  to  keep  up  his  vivacity  to  a  level  with 
that  of  wine  drinkers,  and  he  made  himself  wel- 
come even  in  Bacchanalian  company.  He  had 
also  interest  enough  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  all  the  parliaments  of 
that  reign ;  and  he  is  reported  by  Burnet  to 
have  been  the  delight  of  that  assembly  by  his 
vivacity,  even  in  advanced  years.  The  King's 
gracious  manners  towards  him  emboldened  him 
in  1665  to  ask  for  the  vacant  place  of  provost 
c  2 
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of  Eton-college,  and  it  was  pranted  him  -,  but 
Clarendon,  then  lord  chancellor,  refused  to  set 
the  seal  to  the  grant,  alleging  that  by  the  sta- 
tutes laymen  were  excluded  from  that  provost- 
ship.      This   disappointment    broke    the    long 
frieridship  which  had  subsisted  between  them, 
and  induced  Waller  to  join  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham in  his  hostility  against  Clarendon,  and 
fo  speak  and  vote  for  his  impeachment ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  this  ill  office  may  have  infused  a 
degree  of  asperity  into  all  which  that  historian 
has  recorded  of  Waller.     The  lawyers  after- 
wards decided  as  the  chancellor  had  done  re- 
specting his  claim  to  the  provostship  ;    and   it 
does  not  appear  that  his  obsequiousness  to  the 
court  was  productive  of  any  advantage  to  him 
in  that  reign.     At  the  accession  of  James  II. 
Waller,  then  in  his  8oth  year,  was  chosen  re- 
presentative for  Saltash.     He  was  treated  with 
kindness  and  familiarity  by  that  prince,  and  he 
seems  to   have  taken  the  privilege    of  age  in 
speaking  plainly  to  him.     Having  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  King  once  called  Queen  Eliza- 
beth the  greatest  woman  in  the  world,  James 
said,  "  1  wonder  you  should  think  so ;  but  it 
must  be   confessed   she   had  a  wise  council." 
"  And  when.  Sir,  (replied   Waller,)    did    you 
know  a  fool  choose  a  wise  one  ?"     It   being 
known  that  the  poet  was   about   to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman,  the  King 
ordered  a  French  gentleman  to   tell  him   that 
<'  he  wondered  he  should  think  of  marrying  his 
daughter  to  a  falling  church."     "  The  King 
(said  Waller)  does  me  great  honour  in  concern- 
ing himself  about  my  domestic  affairs ;  but  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  observe  that  this  fall- 
ing church  has  got   a   trick   of  rising   again." 
'When  the  bigotry  of  James  was  hurrying  him 
on  to    violent    measures.    Waller  foresaw,  the 
storm,  and  said  "  that  he  would  be  left  like  a 
whale  upon  the  strand." 

Having  now  considerably  passed  the  usual 
limit  of  human  life,  like  many  other  men  of 
gaiety  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  devotion,  and 
composed  "  Divine  Poems,"  in  which  (says 
Dr.  Johnson)  "  it  is  pleasing  to  discover  that 
his  piety  was  without  weakness,  and  that  his 
intellectual  powers  continued  strong  and  vigo- 
rous." Feeling  his  strength  decline,  he  pur- 
chased a  small  house  with  a  little  land  at  his 
native  village,  Coleshill,  saying,  «'  he  should  be 
glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where  he  was  roused." 
This  design,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  carry 
into  execution,  for  death  overtook  him  at  Be- 
consfield  in  October  1687,  the  83rd  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  several  children  by  his  second 
wife,  of  whom  Edmund,  who  inherited   the 


estate,  after  representing  Agmondesham  in  par- 
liament, became  a  convert  to  quakerism,  —  so 
different  are  sons  sometimes  from  their  fathers  ! 
The  moral  estimate   of   Waller's   character 
may  easily  be  drawn   from    the  circumstances 
of   his  life  ;    and   although  summed  up  with 
rigorous  severity  by  Clarendon,   it   cannot  be 
denied  that  his  charges    of   "  abjectness   and 
want  of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtu- 
ous undertaking  ;  insinuation  and   servile  flat- 
tery to  the   height  the  vainest  and  most  impe- 
rious  nature  could  be  contented   with ;"    are 
but  too  well   supported.     Of  his  intellectual 
powers,  the  same  writer  observes,  that  he  ap- 
peared   with   great    advantage    in    parliament, 
"  having  a  graceful  way  of  speaking,   and  by 
thinking  much  upon  several  arguments,  (which 
his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of 
melancholic,  inclined  him  to,)  he  seemed  often 
to  speak  upon   the  sudden,  when  the  occasion 
had  only  administered  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing what  he  had  thoroughly  considered,  which 
gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said,  which  was 
yet  rather  of  delight  than  weight."     He  adds, 
"  there  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  ex- 
cellence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness 
of  his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magni- 
tude enough  to  cover  a  worid  of  great  faults." 
As   a  poet,  in  which  capacity  alone  his  name 
is  now  conspicuous,  it    may  be   affirmed   that 
although  tim.e  and  later  rivals  have  impaired 
the  gloss  of  his  reputation,  yet  he  possesses 
character  and  intrinsic  merit  enough  to  retain 
no  mean  seat  on  the  English  Parnassus.     The 
dignity  at  which  he  aims  in  his  heroic  strains, 
he  not  unfrequently  attains  in  a   degree  cer- 
tainly then  uncommon,  though  not  uniformly 
supported,  and   his  thoughts  are  often  worthy 
of  the  sonorous  versification  in  which  they  are 
clothed.     In  his  lighter  poetry  his  fancy  some- 
times sports  with  singular  ease  and  grace  ;  and 
of  the  quality  in  amorous  verse  called  gallantry, 
there  are  perhaps  no  English  specimens  of  .su- 
perior brilliancy.     In  common  with  other  poets 
of  the  time,  he  indulged  in  the  collision  of  re- 
mote and  dissimilar  ideas  called  wit,  and  in  the 
pursuit  was  occasionally  led  to  false  and  strained 
thoughts  ;  but  if  not  natural  enough  for  the 
pathetic,  or  elevated  enough  for  the  sublime, 
he   trifles  with  ingenuity,  and  is   serious  with 
an  air  of  grandeur.  Though  now  perhaps  chief- 
ly regarded   as    a    classic    of   past   times,   his 
works   can   never    fall   into    neglect  with    the 
student    of   poetry.      Ekgr.  Biit.     Clarendon. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. — A. 

WALLERIUS,  Nicholas,  doctor  of  divi- 
nity,   and    professor   at  Upsal,  was    born    in 
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Nerlka  in  1706.  He  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  the  academy  of  Strangrises, 
and  in  1725  went  to  Upsal,  at  a  time  when 
the  Wolfian  pliilosophy  began  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
the  great  progress  which  lie  made  in  this  branch 
of  study.  In  1737  he  became  adjunct  of  the 
pliilosophical  faculty,  and  gave  lectures  not 
only  on  philosophy,  but  on  many  parts  of  the 
matlicmatics,  and  had  such  a  number  of  pupils 
th;it  he  was  obliged  to  devote  eight  or  ten 
hours  daily  to  their  instruction.  In  this  man- 
ner he  spent  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics. In  175 1  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  in  the  next  year  took  his  degree  as  doctor 
of  theology.  In  1755  he  was  invited  to  fill 
the  chair  in  the  new  theological  professorship 
founded  by  Dr.  Kalsenius  Bishop  of  Vesteras, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  defend  the  Christian 
religion,  and  refute  the  objections  made  to 
some  of  its  leading  principles.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  ability  in 
discharging  his  duty,  that  he  acquired  universal 
esteem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Upsal,  to  the  Transactions  of 
which  he  communicated  various  papers  ;  and 
died  of  a  fever  in  the  month  of  August  1764. 
His  principal  works  are  "  Systema  Metaphy- 
sicum,"  1750,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Compendium 
Logicas,"  1754,  8vo. ;  "Compendium  Meta- 
physices,"  1755,  8vo.  ;  "  Psychologia  Enipi- 
rica,"  1755,  8vo.  ;  "  Psychologia  Rationalis," 
1758,  8vo. ;  "  PrajnotionumTheologicarum," 
six  parts,  from  1756  to  1765,  8vo.  This 
work  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the 
author's  duty  as  Kalseriian  professor,  and  con- 
tains excellent  materials  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  write  in  defence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.     Gezelii  Biographijia  Lexicon.  —  J. 

WALLIS,  John,  a  very  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  born  in  16 16  at  Ashford,  in  Kent, 
of  which  town  his  father  was  minister.  He 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  that  place ;  and  afterwards  at  Ley 
Green,  in  the  parish  of  Tenderden,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  James  Rlouat,  a  native  of  Scotland. 
He  was.  then  removed  to  Felsted-school  in 
Essex,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Plebrew,  and  at  the  same-  time  in 
the  principles  of  logic,  music,  and  the  French 
language.  He  applied  likewise  in  his  spare 
hours  to  arithmetic,  whicli  he  learned  with 
little  or  no  assistance;  and  in  1632  he  was 
sent  to  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge.  He  was 
destined  for  the  church ;  and  having  taken  tlie 


usual  degrees,  and  entered  into  lioly  orders, 
he  became,  in  1 641,  chaplain  to  Sir  William 
Darley,  at  Bustercramb  in  Yorkshire.  Next 
year  he  attended  Lady  Vere,  widow  of  Lord 
Horatio  Vere,  in  the  same  capacity  ;  and  it 
was  in  the  family  of  this  lady  that  he  first 
discovered  his  surprizing  talent  in  the  art  of 
decyphering.  It  was  then  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars  ;  and  an  intercepted  letter,  written 
in  cypher,  being  shewn  to  him  by  a  chaplain 
of  Sir  William  Waller,  though  he  had  never 
before  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  he  decy- 
phered  it  in  about  two  hours,  and  next  morn- 
ing sent  it  to  his  brother  chaplain.  His  un- 
expected success  on  this  occasion  gained  him 
great  credit ;  and  he  soon  convinced  those 
who  applied  to  him,  that  he  was  master  of 
this  important  art.  He  indeed  scarcely  ever 
failed  in  any  attempt  that  he  made  either 
during  the  civil  wars  or  afterwards ;  and  on 
this  account  he  has  been  generally  called  the 
father  of  the  art,  at  least,  in  England.  As 
he  had  always  joined  the  parliament,  and  was 
taken  notice  of  by  that  party,  the  sequestrated 
living  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch-street,  was 
given  to  him  in  1643;  ^^'^  '"  '^^^  same  year 
he  published,  in  quarto,  "  Truth  tried,  or 
Animadversions  on  Lord  Brooke's  Treatise  of 
the  Nature  of  Truth."  By  the  death  of  his 
mother,  about  this  time,  he  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  fortune  ;  and  in  1644 
was  appointed  one  of  the  scribes  or  secretaries 
to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
which  he  afterwards  vindicated  from  some 
censures  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  it. 
In  1645,  the  weekly  meetings  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Royal  Society  being  proposed  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Haak,  a  German  then  resident 
in  London,  Mr.  Wallis  was  among  the  first 
who  supported  that  proposal ;  and  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  in  these  assemblies  by 
his  skill  in  the  mathematics.  In  1647  ^^ 
happened  to  meet  with  Oughtred's  Clavis,  of 
which  he  made  himself  completely  master  in 
a  few  weeks  ;  and  he  discovered  a  new  method 
of  resolving  cubic  equations,  which  he  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Smith,  Fellow  of  Oueen's- 
college,  and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  whom  he  carried  on  an  epistolary 
correspondence  on  mathematical  subjects  for 
several  years.  The  Independents  having  now 
become  superior  to  the  Covenanters,  Wallis 
joined  with  soine  other  ministers  of  London, 
who  met  at  Sion-college,  in  subscribing  a 
paper,  intitled  "  A  Testimony  to  the  Truth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  as  also  against  the  Errors,  Heresies, 
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and  Blasphemies  of  these  Times,  and  the 
Toleration  of  them."  Not  long  after,  he 
quitted  St.  Gabriel's,  Fenchurch-street,  and 
removed  to  St.  Martin's  church  in  Ironmonger- 
lane  ;  and  in  1648  he  subscribed,  as  minister 
of  that  church,  the  remonstrance  against  put- 
ting the  King  to  death  -,  also  a  paper  intitled 
"  A  serious  and  faithful  Representation  of 
the  Judgments  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
within  thr  Province  of  London,  in  a  Letter 
from  them  to  the  General  and  his  Council  of 
War,"  dated  January  17th,  1648.  Next  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  parliamentary  visitors 
Savilian  professor  of  geometry,  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Peter  Turner,  who  had  been  ejected  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  quitted  his  church  in 
London  and  went  to  Oxford,  where,  having 
entered  himself  of  Exeter-college,  he  was 
incorporated  master  of  arts,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  oration  in  the  geotnetry-school. 
This  preferment  was  highly  agreeable  to  him  ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  it, 
than  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  duties 
which  it  required.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
promoters  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
Oxford,  who  began  their  meetings  before  the 
expiration  of  that  year ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  attachment  to  these  pursuits,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  studies  as  a  divine ;  for  the  famed 
Mr.  Baxter  having  published  his  Aphorisms 
of  Justification  and  the  Covenants,  Wallis 
wrote  and  printed  some  animadversions  on 
that  piece,  which  Baxter  acknowledged  to  be 
judicious  and  moderate.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  year,  while  perusing  the  works  of  Torricelli, 
he  was  particularly  struck  with  what  he  found 
there  in  regard  to  Cavalleri's  Method  of  In- 
divisibles. This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  that  method  ; 
and  he  immediately  conceived  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring some  new  light  by  it  in  regard  to  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  On  this  subject  he 
employed  his  thoughts  during  the  year  165 1 
and  a  part  of  the  following  ;  and  though  he 
succeeded  in  some  things  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion, his  method  at  length  failed,  and  brought 
him  into  difficulties,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
overcome.  In  1653  ho  published  at  Oxford, 
in  ovo.  a  "  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue,  written  in  Latin,"  for  the  use  of 
foreigners  ;  and  to  this  he  prefixed  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  Speech,"  in  which  he  considered  phi- 
losophically the  formation  of  all  articulate 
sounds,  whether  in  the  English  or  in  any 
other  language.  In  the  same  year  he  depo- 
sited in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  a  quarto  ma- 
jjuspppt  volume,  copies  of  letters  which  had 


been  decyphered  by  him ;  with  a  preface  or 
introduction  containing  an  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Cryptography  or 
secret  writing,  and  an  account  of  the  accident 
that  first  occasioned  his  application  to  the  art 
of  decyphering.  In  1654  having  performed 
the  regular  exercise,  he  was  admitted,  in  the 
convocation,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity; and  took  great  pains  in  making  an  obser- 
vation of  the  solar  eclipse  which  happened  on 
the  3d  of  August  following.  In  i<^55  the 
proposition  in  his  "  Arithmctica  Infinitorum," 
containing  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  being 
printed,  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  soon 
after  he  published  the  whole  work  in  410. 
dedicated  to  the  same  eminent  mathematician. 
To  this  he  prefixed  a  treatise  of  Conic  Sections, 
which  he  placed  in  a  new  light,  considering 
them  as  absolute  planes  constituted  by  an  in- 
finite number  ot  parallelograms,  without  any 
relation  to  the  cone,  and  demonstrated  their 
properties  from  his  new  method  of  infinites. 
Before  these  two  pieces  were  printed,  Hobbes 
published  his  "  Eleinentorum  Philosophijc 
Sectio  Prima,  de  Corpore,"  1655,  in  which  he 
pretended  to  give  a  complete  quadrature  of  the 
circle;  but  this  pretence  Dr.  Wallis  confuted 
the  same  year,  in  a  Latin  tract,  intitled 
"  Elenchus  Geometriae  Hobbianse,"  which 
being  written  with  some  degree  of  severity, 
Hobbes  found  his  mathematical  reputation  in 
so  much  danger,  that  he  resolved  to  defend 
what  he  had  advanced.  This  controversy,  as 
is  usual  in  similar  cases,  was  carried  on  for 
some  years  with  no  small  asperity,  and  gave 
rise  to  various  publications  which  are  now 
justly  forgotten.  In  1656  he  brought  forth 
his  piece  "  On  the  Angle  of  Contact,"  in 
which  he  opposes  the  opinion  of  Peletarius, 
who  asserts  that  this  angle  lias  no  magnitude 
at  all.  Next  year,  having  completed  the  first 
plan  he  had  laid  for  the  subject  of  his  lectures, 
he  digested  the  whole  into  a  proper  form,  and 
published  the  work  in  two  parts,  under  the 
title  of  "  Mathesis  Universalis,  sive  Opus 
Arithmetlcum."  During  the  time  it  was  in 
the  press,  he  received  a  challenge  from 
M.  Format  of  Toulouse,  in  regard  to  « 
mathematical  problem,  which  engaged  him 
in  an  epistolary  contest  with  that  writer,  as 
well  as  with  M.  Frcnicle  at  Paris.  Tlie  cor- 
respondence on  both  sides  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  then  in  France, 
who  had  the  satisfaction,  the  year  following, 
to  see  the  dispute  terminated  with  the  greatest 
honour  to  Dr.  Wallis,  who  received  the  highest 
encomiums  frcni  both  his  antagonists ;    aud 
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t^e  Doctor,  with  tlie  consent  of  Sir  Kcnelm, 
published  the  letters  under  tlie  title  of  "  Com- 
mercium    Epistolicum,"    in    1658.       On    the 
death  of  Langbaine,  Dr.  Wallis  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  Custos  ^irhivcrum  to  the  uni- 
.  versity  ;   and  soon  after,  he  received  a  letter 
from  iSir  Kenelni  Digby  containing  two  prize- 
questions  proposed  by  Pascal,  for  squaring  and 
fintling  the  centre  of  gravity  of  some  sections 
of  the  cycloid  ;  and   though  he  had  never  be- 
fore considered  that    curve,   he   soon   gave   a 
solution   to   both  the  questions  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  having   omitted   some   trifling   for- 
mality required   in  transmitting   the   answers, 
he   did   not   receive  the  prizes  proposed.     In 
1659  he  published  a  letter  to  Huyghens,  "  De 
Cissoide    et    Corporibus    inde   gcnitis,"    with 
another  tract  prefixed,  "  Ue  Cycloide  et  Cor- 
poribus  inde   genitis,"  in   which  he   gave  an 
account   of  Neil's  discovery  in  regard   to   tlie 
rectification  of  curves.     But  amidst  these  ma- 
thematical studies,   the  Doctor  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  talent  for  decypher- 
ing ;  and  having  on   some  occasions  rendered 
considerable     services    to    the    royal    cause, 
Charles   11.     notwithstanding    the    credit    in 
which  he  had  lived  with  tlie  republican  party, 
received  him  very  graciously,  on  the  restora- 
tion ;  and  he  was  not  only  confirmed  in  both 
his  places  of  Savilian  professor  and  keeper   of 
the  archives  at  Oxford,  but   admitted   also  to 
be  one   of  the   King's  chaplains   in  ordinary. 
In  1 66 1  he  was  one   of  the  divines  appointed 
to  review   the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  and 
having  afterwards  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  act  of  uniformity,   he   continued  a  steady 
conformist  to   the  church  of  England  till   the 
period    of   his    death.       By    the    observations 
which   he  had  before   made   upon  speech,  he 
was  led  to  conceive  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  teach  a  deaf  man  to  speak  ;  and  in  the  year 
1660    he    was    importuned    by    some    of    his 
friends   to  make   a   trial   of    his  skill   on  one 
]Mr.  Daniel  Whallcy,  who   had  been  deaf  and 
dumb   from   the  age   of  five   years.     To  this 
he  consented,  and,  it  is  said,  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  teach  his  pupil  to   pronounce  distinctly 
such  words  as  he  directed  him.     Soon  after, 
he    taught    Mr.  Alexander    Popham,    son    of 
Lady  Wharton  by  her  former  husband,  Ad- 
miral Popliam,   which   gave  occasion  to  a  dis- 
pute   betwixt    the   Doctor    and    Dr.  Holder, 
under  whose   care   the  young  gentleman  had 
before    learned    to    pronounce   his   name    and 
some  other  words,   but   afterwards   lost  what 
had  been  taught   to  him.     The  Royal  Society 
being  founded  in    1663,   Dr.  Wallis   became 


one   of  the  first  members ;    and  the  cure  of 
Mr.  Whallty   having   made   a  great  noise,   he 
was  brought  to  one  of  its  meetings,  and  gave 
a  proof  of  what  had  been  done,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  -.dl  present.     The  same  year,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Moray,  Dr.  Wallis 
wrote    his    "   Cuno-cunscus,    or  Shipwrights' 
Circular  Wedge;"  and  he  was  very  serviceable 
in  establishing    the   reputation   of  the   Royal 
Society,  not   only  by  comiffunicating  to  it  cu- 
rious papers  of  his  own  writing,  but  by  giving, 
at  their  request,  an   account   of  such  as  were 
sent  by   others    upon    mathematical    subjects. 
In  1663  he   published  a  treatise  "  De  Propor- 
tionibus,"  which  he  dedicated  to  LordBrounc- 
kcr,  with  wliom  he  lived  in  the  most  friendly- 
communication  of  studies  till  His  Lordship's 
death.      In  the  same  year  he  gave  the  first  de- 
monstration of  that  most  important  and  useful 
problem  concerning  the  laws  of  motion  in  the 
collision  of  bodies;  and  in  1666  he  framed  a 
new  hypothesis  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  the 
tides,   no   satisfactory   account  of  which  had 
then  appeared,  and  published  it  in  1668,  under 
the  title  of    "  De    ^stu    Maris,   Hypothesis 
nova."     Next  year  he  produced  the  first  part 
of  his  celebrated  treatise  "  De  Motu,"  which 
is    generally   considered    as    his    master-piece. 
It    is    exceedingly   comprehensive,    highly   la- 
boured,   and   in     some    very    intricate    cases 
executed    with    the    utmost    accuracy.      The 
other  two  parts  came  out  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing  years  ;   and  the  whole  was  completed   in 
167 1    under   the  title  of    "  Mechanica,    sive 
de  Motu,  Tractatus  Geometricus."      In  1673 
he  published    in  Latin  "  Horocii  Opera  Post- 
huma,"    to   which    he    subjoined    Flamstead's 
Discourse  on  the  Equation  of  Time.     In  the 
meanwhile  he  employed  some  of  his   leisure 
hours    in    correcting    for    his    own    use,    and 
supplying    the    defects    of,    the    manuscript- 
copies    of    Archimedes's    "  Arenarius"    and 
"  Dimensio    Circuli ;"     and    the    design    of 
printing   a   collection  of  all   the   ancient   ma- 
thematicians, having  failed  a  few  years  after,  for 
want  of  encouragement,  he  readily  complied 
with   a  proposal   of  Dr.  Fell  to   commit  this 
piece  to   the  press,  in  order   to  convince  the 
public   by  this  specimen,   of  the  merit  of  the 
design.     Dr.  Wallis  added  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius  in  the  former  of  these  tracts,  and  the 
whole  came  out  in    1676.      The   disappoint- 
ment   above    mentioned    having    induced    the 
university  to  engage  in  the  publication  of  what 
is  called  the   Oxford  Almanac,  their  privilege 
was  contested  by  the  Stationers'  Company  in 
London.     The  care  of  conducting  the  suit 
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which  took  place  on  this   subject,  fell   to   the 
share  of  Dr.  Wallis,   then  custos  archivorum, 
who  managed  it  with  so  much  prudence  and 
ability,  that   the    right  of  the  university  was 
confirmed.     In  1680   he   published,   from  the 
manuscript,  "  Ptolemxi  Opus  Harmonicum,'' 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes ;  and  he  after- 
wards   added    an    "   Appendix    de    Veterum 
Harmonica    ad    Hcjiernam   Comparata,"  also 
"  Porphyrii    in   Harmonica   Ptolem^i    Com- 
nientarius  ex  Codice  Manuscripto,  Graece  et 
Latine  editus,  et  Manuelis  Bryennii   Harmo- 
nica  ex  Cod.  Man."     In   1684   he  published 
his    "   Algebra"    in    English,    containing    the 
history  of  that  art,  and  the  successive  improve- 
ments from  its  first  appearance  in  Europe  to 
his  own  invention  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Infi- 
nites ;  to  which   he   afterwards  added  the  in- 
finitesimal method   of   Leibnitz,  and   that   of 
fluxions    by   Sir   Isaac   Newton.      A  rumour 
being   about   this  time  spread,    and  generally 
believed,  that  he  had  decyphered  King  Charles 
the  First's  letter,  takert  by  the  rebels   at   the 
battle  of  Naseby,   he  wrote    in   April    1685  a 
vindication  of  himself  from   that  charge,   ad- 
dressed to  Bishop  Fell.     In   the  same  year  he 
published  three   dissertations    upon   Melchise- 
deck,   Job,  and  the   titles  of  the  Psalms.     In 
1687  he  published   his  "  Institutio  Logica  ;" 
and  in  1689  "  Arlstarchus  Samius  de  Magni- 
tudine  Soils   et   Lunse,"    to  which   was    sub- 
joined   "  Pappi    Alexandrini    Llbri    Secundi 
Collectionum  Mathematlcarum  Hactenus  De- 
siderati  Fragmentum  ;"  and  in  the  same  year 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Samuel   Moreland,  at 
Utrecht,  to  prove  that   Des  Cartes  had  bor- 
rowed his  pretended  improvement  in  algebra 
from  his  countryman  Harriot.     In  1690  came 
out  his  piece,  Intitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity,"  which   engaged  him  in 
a  dispute  with   the  Unitarians;  and   in  1691 
he  had  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bamp- 
field    in    defence    of    the    Christian    Sabbath. 
About  this  time  the  curators  of  the  university- 
press  at  Oxford  began  to  collect  the  Doctor's 
mathematical  works,   and  to  publish  them  in 
the  Latin  tongue.     The   first  volume  was  put 
to  the  press  in  169'^,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
gave    a   solution   of    the  Florentine    problem 
sent  to  him  as  a  challenge  from  Italy.    (See  the 
article  Viviani.)      A  proposal  being  made  to 
change  the  old  style   of  computing  the  year, 
for  the  new,  it  was  thought  proper  to  consult 
the  Doctor  on  that  innovation,  but  he  gave  his 
opinion  against  the  alteration,  alledging  that  it 
would  produce  great  confusion  in  astronomical 
calculations,  as  well  as  in  all  public   transac- 


tions ;    and   such  was   his  reputation    at    this 
period,  that  the  design  was  entirely  laid  aside. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  his  works  came  out 
in  1696;  and  some  papers  in  the  former  having 
been   criticised    in   the   Acts   of   Leipslc,   the 
Doctor  thought  it  necessary  to  v/rite  a  defence 
of  himself,  in   which,  in  opposition   to  Leib- 
nitz, he  asserted  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  right   to 
the   first   invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions. 
In  the   third  volume,  which  was  publi:hed  in 
1699,  the  letters  written  upon  this   occasion, 
together  with  many  more  upon  mathematical 
and   other   subjects,    were   printed  under   the 
title  of  "  Commercium  Eplstolicum;"  and  the 
collection   was   closed  by  a  letter  concerning 
the     annual     parallax    of     the    earth,     from 
Mr.  Flamstead,  whose  opinion  on  that  point 
he  warmly  espoused,  though  but  little  skilled 
himself   either    in    the   technical    or    physical 
part    of    astronomy.       When    these    volumes 
were  completed,  the  Doctor  took  leave  of  the 
press,  being  then   above   fourscore,  and   died 
in  the  month  of  October  1703,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth   year  of   his   age,   leaving  behind   him 
one  son  and  two  daughters.     Dr.  Wallis  pos- 
sessed a   vigorous   constitution,   and   a   strong 
mind,  which  was  not  easily  ruffled  or  discom- 
posed.      He    appears    to    have    been    a    very 
cautious    and     prudent    man,    whatever    his 
secret    opinions   and   attachments   might    be ; 
and  according  to  his   own  account,    "  it   had 
been   his  endeavour  all   along   to  act  by  mo- 
derate    principles,    being    willing,    whatever 
side  was  uppermost,  to  promote  any  good  de- 
sign for  the  true  interest  of  religion,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  the  public  good."      As  a  mathe- 
matician, he  seems  to  be  distinguished  rather 
for  his   industry   and  judgment   than   for   his 
genius  ;  and  though  he  published  many  works, 
the  only  one  that  displays  much   invention  is 
his  "  Arithmetic  of  Infinites."      But  as  the 
method   of  fluxions   can   perform  every  thing 
done  by  the  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  and   even 
things  beyond  its  reach,  this  work  is  now  of 
little   value.     Biographia  Bntd/mica.     Huttsn'j 
Mathematicnl  Dictionary.  —  J. 

WALPOLE,  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford,  a 
distinguished  English  minister  of  state,  was  the 
third  son  of  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  family  in  Norfolk.  He  was  born  at 
Houghton,  his  father's  seat,  in  August  1676, 
and  -received  his  school-education  partly  in  Ills 
native  county  and  partly  at  Eton;  and  it  is  said 
that  at  this  early  period  he  displayed  very  pro- 
mising talents  for  public  speaking.  In  1696 
he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  King's-college, 
Cambridge,    where  he  became  noted  by  his 
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zeal  for  Whig  principles.  He  was  originally 
designed  for  the  church ;  but  the  death  of  his 
eldest  surviving  brother  rendering  him  heir  to 
the  family-estate  in  1698,  he  vfas  taken  from 
college  by  his  father,  and  initiated  into  country 
life,  with  the  jovial  conviviality  that  usually  at 
that  time  accompanied  it.  In  1 700  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  lord-mayor  of  London  •,  and 
his  father  soon  after  dying,  he  succeeded  to  an 
estate  of  more  than  2000I.  a-year,  charged 
with  incumbrances,  but  which  his  wife's  dowry 
enabled  him  to  clear.  He  was  in  that  year 
elected  representative  of  Castle  Rising,  the 
phantom  borough  for  which  his  father  had 
been  returned,  and  he  soon  became  an  active 
member  in  the  Whig  party.  In  the  first  par- 
liament of  Queen  Anne,  1702,  he  was  re- 
turned for  Lynn,  for  which  place  he  was  regu- 
larly chosen  till  he  entered  the  House  of  Lords. 
Walpole  judiciously  trained  himself  for  a  par- 
liamentary orator  by  speaking  frequently  on 
private  occasions,  which  gradually  gave  him 
fluency  and  confidence;  and  though  his  com- 
mencements were  not  brilliant,  experienced 
members  augured  well  of  his  talents.  He  first 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  Aylesbury  election,  when 
the  Whigs  opposed  the  Tories  in  a  motion  of 
privilege  made  by  the  latter  to  sanction  an  in- 
justice which  the  House  had  committed.  By 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  obtained  the 
esteem  of  his  party,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
several  of  its  leaders. 

In  1705,  Walpole,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord-treasurer  Godolphin,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  council  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  as 
lord   high   admiral  of   England  ;    and  in   this 
situation  he  exerted  himself  to  correct  abuses 
with  so  much  good  sense,  that  his  advice  was 
generally  followed.     Under  the  Whig  admi- 
nistration of  1708  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  war,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  St.  John, 
afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke  -,  and  in  the  next 
year,  for  a  short  time,  he  held  with  it  that  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy.     In   17 10  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  managers  of  that  ill-judged 
measure,  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel ;  and 
to    its   bad    success   is    imputed    his    lasting 
dread  of  any  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church.     He    published    a  pamphlet   on   this 
trial,    in    which    with    strong    reasoning    he 
affixed  the  stigma  of  Jacobitism  on  the  abettors 
of  that  turbulent  priest.     The  dismission   of 
the  Whig  ministry  soon  followed,  and  Walpole, 
though  he  received  flattering  ofl^ers  from  Harley 
to  detach  him   from   his  party,   accompanied 
them  in  their  retreat,  and  resigned  his  office. 
VOL.  X. 


His    spirited    defence    of    Lord    Godolphin 
brought  upon  him  an  attack  from  the  party  in 
power  ;  and   a  charge  of  venality  and  corrup- 
tion for  forage-contracts  in  Scotland  while  se- 
cretary at  war,  being  preferred   against  him 
before  a  committee  of  enquiry  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  condemned,  expelled  the 
House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  in  Ja- 
nuary 17 12.     Being  considered  as  a  martyr  to  . 
the  Whig   cause,  he  was   visited    during  his 
confinement  by  several  persons  of  high  distinc- 
tion ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing 
a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  he  pub- 
lished with  the  title  of  "  The  Case  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole, in  a  Letter  from  a  Tory  Member  of  Par- 
liament to  his  Friend  in  the  Country."     He 
obtained  his  release   in  July ;  and  being  still 
incapacitated  from   sitting   in  parliament,  he 
served  his  party  by  maintaining  union  among 
them,  and  directing  their  councils.     He  also 
employed  his  pen  in  their  service,  joining  with 
Steele  in  writing  several  political  pamphlets. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  1713  ;  and  whilst 
the    new   elections    were   depending,    it   was 
thought  by  Somers  and   other  Whig   leaders 
that  a  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
parliament,  and  an  exposure  of  the  measures  of 
the  Tory  ministry,  would  be  advantageous  to 
their  cause.     Walpole  was  urged  to  undertake 
this  task,  which  produced  his  pamphlet,  intitled 
"  A  short  History  of  the  Parliament,"  to  which 
he  affixed  the  motto,  "  Venalis  Populus,  venalis 
Curia  Patrum."     It  was  conceived  in  a  strain 
of  free  and  severe  censure,  which  was  thought 
so  hazardous,  that  the  printing  was  carried  on 
in  his  own  house.     In  the  new  parliament, 
which  met   in  February   17 14,  he  had  again 
a  seat  for  Lynn,  and  immediately  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
Tory  ministry.     Among  other   measures,   he 
vigorously  defended  Steele   when  prosecuted 
in  the  House  for  two  pamphlets  which  he  had 
published,  and  made  a  much  applauded,  though 
ineffectual,  speech  in  his  favour.     During  the 
critical    state    of   affairs   at  the   close   of  the 
reign,  he  was  one  of  those  who  displayed  the 
greatest  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession  in 
the   house  of  Hanover,   and  who   either  felt 
or  propagated  the  alarms    of   the  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed.     The  death  of  Queen 
Anne  in  August  17 14,  and  the  tranquil  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  put  an  end  to  these  appre- 
hensions,  and   entirely  changed   the  state  of 
domestic  politics. 

A  new  ministry,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  Whigs,  was  now  formed  j  and  Walpole 
received  the  reward  of  his  past  services  in  the 
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lucrative  places  of  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
and  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  repaired  his 
shattered  fortune.  He  closely  attached  him- 
self to  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  Lord 
Townsend,  now  principal  secretary  of  state, 
and  who  had  married  his  sister  ;  and  in  the 
new  parliament  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
measures  of  administration.  He  was  nomi- 
nated chairman  of  the  secret  committee  formed 
to  enquire  into  charges  against  the  late  mi- 
nisters, the  report  of  which  he  drew  up,  and 
he  moved  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  In  the  subsequent  rebellion  of  1 7 15, 
he  displayed  so  much  vigour  in  the  support 
of  government,  that  he  was  raised  during 
that  year  to  the  important  posts  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. A  dangerous  illness  which  soon 
followed,  prevented  his  supporting  in  parlia- 
ment the  famous  septennial  bill,  which,  how- 
ever, was  planned  with  his  full  concurrence, 
and  ever  after  supported  by  him  ;  whence  his 
memory  must  share  in  either  the  merit  or  the 
disgrace  of  that  measure,  according  as  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  bold  and  necessary  expedient  for 
averting  temporary  danger  to  the  constitution, 
or  a  flagitious  violation  of  its  principles  which  no 
circumstances  could  justify.  The  subsequent 
divisions  in  the  cabinet,  the  influence  of  Ger- 
man politics,  and  the  intrigues  of  difi^erent 
branches  of  the  ministry  for  the  royal  favour, 
cannot  be  detailed  in  an  article  like  this :  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Walpole  re- 
mained firmly  united  to  Lord  Townshend,  and 
that  on  the  dismission  of  this  nobleman  in 
1717,  he  resigned  the  seals  of  his  office  to  the 
King,  who  manifested  great  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept his  resignation.  Walpole  was  at  this 
time  exerting  his  financial  talents  in  a  scheme 
for  reducing  the  national  debt  by  paying  ofi^ 
those  parts  of  it  which  carried  high  interest, 
and  forming  a  sinking  fund  from  the  savings, 
■which  obtained  general  approbation,  and  he 
supported  the  measure  after  he  ceased  to  be  a 
minister.  He  made  a  declaration  of  having  no 
intention  to  embarrass  the  atTairs  of  government, 
but  to  this  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ad- 
here ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  join  the 
Tories  in  opposing  measures  of  which,  as  a 
minister,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the 
advocate.  Although  this  inconsistency  did 
no  honour  to  his  principles,  yet  his  abilities 
and  experience  still  gave  him  a  great  influence 
in  parliament ;  and  the  rejection  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  noted  peerage-bill,  in  1 7 19, 
was  greatly  attributed  to  a  speech  which  he 
made  on  the  occasion.  He  was  an  opposer 
in  1720  of  the  South-sea  scheme  for  liquidating 


the  national  debt,  on  which  subject  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  at 
length,  finding  his  ministry  involved  in  great 
difficulties,  made  overtures  to  Townshend  and 
Walpole,  in  consequence  of  which  a  partial 
coalition  took  place,  and  the  latter  was  restored 
to  his  former  post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
He  had  previously  been  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  long  been  at 
variance. 

The  year  1721  was  that  of  the  unpre- 
cedented disasters  arising  from  the  bursting 
of  that  bubble,  the  South-sea  scheme.  In 
the  midst  of  the  distress,  Walpole's  high  repu- 
tation as  a  financier  caused  all  eyes  to  be  turned 
upon  him  for  a  remedy.  The  measures  which 
he  proposed,  and  which  were  ultimately  carried 
into  effect,  were  marked  with  the  moderation 
and  prudence  of  his  character ;  and  the  resto- 
ration of  public  credit  after  such  a  shock 
was  an  important  service  done  to  his  country. 
Lord  Sunderland's  implication  in  the  affairs 
of  the  South-sea  company  cost  him  his  place 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  which  Wal- 
pole was  re-established.  Among  his  first  acts 
in  this  situation  was  a  judicious  measure  for 
advancing  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  by  the  abolition  of  duties  upon  the 
exportation  of  a  number  of  British  articles, 
and  upon  the  importation  of  various  raw  ma- 
terials, and  by  encouraging  the  importation  of 
naval '  stores  from  the  colonies.  His  exer- 
tions in  this  respect  have  procured  for  him 
the  applause  of  that  eminent  writer  on  com- 
mercial subjects,  Dean  Tucker,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  one  of  those  statesmen  who  have 
conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  their  country. 
In  1722  a  new  parliament  opened,  composed 
of  a  majority  of  Whigs.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  plot  chiefly  conducted  by  Bishop 
Atterbury  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  was  dis- 
covered, and  Walpole  took  an  active  share  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  prelate,  which  ended 
in  his  banishment.  He  also  brought  in  a  bill 
for  a  partial  tax  on  the  estates  of  Papists,  which 
passed,  to  the  discredit  of  the  liberality  and 
justice  of  that  period.  A  singular  mark  of 
the  royal  favour  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1723,  that  of  creating  his  son  a  baron;  his 
own  consequence  as  a  minister  of  finance  not 
permitting  his  removal  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  contest  between  the  court-in- 
terest of  Lord  Carteret,  and  of  Townshend  and 
Walpole,  after  much  petty  intrigue  with  fa- 
vourites and  mistresses,  terminated  in  the 
supercession  of  Carteret's  friend,  Sir  Luke 
Schaub,  as  minister  to  the  court  of  France,  by 
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Horace  Walpolc,  the  brother  of  Robert,  an 
able  man,  long  trained  to  diplomatic  business, 
and  who  proved  a  powerful  aid  to  his  brother. 
The  ascendancy  which  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole  acquired  was  testified  by  the  elevation  of 
the  latter  to  the  honour  of  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  complimented  by 
the  adulatory  muse  of  Young. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  might  now  be  consi- 
dered as  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  his 
history  is  identified  with  that  of  the  reign,  to 
which,  where  it  can  be  read  with  tolerable  im- 
partiality, we  shall  refer  it,  only  touching  upon 
some  poults  which  are  most  personal  to  our 
subject.  He  promoted,  in  1725,  the  bill  for 
the  restoration  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc  to  his 
country  and  estate,  still  keeping,  however,  his 
attainder  hanging  over  him :  a  partial  grace, 
with  which  Bolingbroke  was  so  much  offended, 
that  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  Walpole's 
enemies,  and  became,  by  the  powers  of  his 
pen,  one  of  his  most  formidable  antagonists. 
To  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  duplicity 
brought  against  the  minister  in  this  transaction, 
it  is  replied,  that  the  restoration  of  Boling- 
broke was  not  his  own  measure,  but  that  of 
the  favourite,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal ;  and 
that  he  had  no  share  in  the  assurances  of  a  full 
reversal  of  the  attainder  which  might  have 
been  given  him.  The  disturbances  in  Ireland 
occasioned  by  Wood's  patent  for  a  copper-coin- 
age ;  and  the  tumults  in  Scotland  on  account 
of  the  malt-tax,  gave  ample  exertion  to  the 
prudent  and  accommodating  policy  by  which 
Walpole  was  characterized.  The  principal 
feature  of  his  foreign  system  was  to  preserve 
the  nation  in  peace,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  the  views  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  prime- 
minister  of  France ;  and  the  hostilities  with 
Spain  in  1727,  proceeding  from  the  engage- 
ments between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna,  were  shortly  terminated  by  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  which  Spain  was 
obliged  to  accede.  The  success  of  these  nego- 
tiations placed  Walpole  high  in  the  general 
esteem  of  the  nation  and  the  favour  of  the 
King ;  but  the  death  of  His  Majesty  in  that 
year  exposed  him  to  the  changes  which  so  fi^e- 
quently  accompany  a  new  reign.  It  was  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  George  I.  being 
unable  to  speak  English  readily,  and  Walpole 
being  equally  unskilled  in  French,  the  conver- 
sations between  the  King  and  minister  were  car- 
ried on  in  Latin ;  and  as  neither  of  them  were 
adepts  in  that  language,  Walpole  was  used  to 
say,  that  during  that  reign  he  governed  the 
kingdom  by  means  of  bad  Latin. 


The  successor  to  the  crown,  George  II.  had 
been  prepossessed  against  Walpolc  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Pulteney ;  and  Bolingbroke  with  the 
Tories  had  also  been  intriguing  for  a  return  to 
power  by  his  dismission  ;  but  Queen  Caroline 
was  his  stcdfast  friend,  attached  by  his  prudent 
attentions  to  her  when  Princess,  and  partly  also, 
it  is  said,  by  his  offers  of  procuring  for  her  from 
parliament  a  larger  jointure  than  tliat  proposed 
by  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  who   stood   first   in 
the  favour  of  the  new  King.     At  the  time» 
therefore,  when   the  fall  of  Walpole  was  re- 
garded as  certain,  and  he  had  fully  experienced 
the  desertion  which  attends  a  sinking  minister, 
the  influence  of  the  Queen  over  her  husband, 
who  convinced  him  that  Walpole  was  the  only 
man  capable  of   conducting  his  business  with 
success,   effected    his   re-appointment    to    the 
places  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  instantly  his  levee 
recovered  its  former  numbers.     His  power  be- 
came greater   than    ever ;    and   tliough  Lord 
Townshend  still  retained  the  name   of  prime- 
minister,  the  post  of  Walpole  at  the  head  of 
the  finances,  and  his   sway  in   the  House  of 
Commons,  the  center  of  the  national  business, 
placed  the  administration  of  affairs  really  in  his 
hands.     He  had,  however,  to  encounter  an  op- 
position, formidable  from  its  strength,  talents, 
and  animosity,  and  although  composed  of  dis-  ' 
cordant  materials,  yet  united  in  hostility  to  his 
person  and  measures.     It  consisted  of  a  few, 
but  eminent,  discontented  Whigs,  headed  by 
Pulteney,  a  man  of  abilities,  who,  from  an  as- 
sociate, was   converted  to  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Walpole ;    of  a  large  body  of  Tories,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Sir  William 
Wyndham  ;  and  of   a  numerous  squadron  of 
Jacobites,  then,  and  long  after,  almost  indistin- 
guishably  blended  with  the  Tories.    To  contend 
with  such  a  host  of  foes,  the  minister  was  pro- 
vided  with   the  two    weapons    of  ■  argument 
and  corruption ;  and  though  he  wielded  the 
former  with  great  force  and  skill,  it  is  allowed 
that  he  placed  the  greatest  reliance  upon  the 
latter  ;  so  that  the  period  of  the  Walpole  admi- 
nistration is  usually  regarded  as  that  in  which 
the  system  of  governing  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  venality  acquired  its  full  perfection. 
Educated  as  he  was  amidst  contending  factions, 
and  early  made  acquainted  with  the  mercenary 
motives  of  their  principal  leaders,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he   should  adopt  an   opinion  of  the 
general  corruptibility  of  public  men  ;  and  being 
of  a  frank  disposition,  without  either  enthu- 
siasm or  delicacy  in  his  own  feelings,  he  made 
no  scruple  of  avowing  his  opinion  of  mankind, 
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and  was  not  only  a  practiser  but  a  preacher  of 
corruption.  Lord  Chesterfield  says  of  him, 
"  He  laught  at  and  ridiculed  all  notions  of 
public  virtue  and  the  love  of  one's  country, 
calling  them  *  the  chimerical  school-boy  flights 
of  classical  learning',  declaring  himself  at  the 
same  time  •  no  saint,  no  Spartan,  no  reformer.' 
He  would  frequently  ask  young  fellows,  at 
their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  while  their 
honest  hearts  were  yet  untainted,  *  Well,  are 
you  to  be  an  old  Roman  ?  A  patriot  ?  You'll 
soon  come  off  that,  and  grow  wiser.'  And 
thus  he  was  more  dangerous  to  the  morals, 
than  to  the  liberties,  of  his  country,  to  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  he  meant  no  ill  in  his 
heart."  If  this  be  a  true  representation,  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  esteem  such  a  man,  or  to  approve  his 
administration ;  though  it  might  have  been 
useful  at  a  time  when  contending  parties  threat- 
ened the  subversion  of  an  ill-assured  throne, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  was  to  be  bribed 
into  its  own  best  interests. 

An  increase  of  the  civil-list,  and  a  jointure 
of  ioo,oool.  for  Queen  Caroline,  were  among 
the  first  measures  by  which  Walpole  secured 
the  favour  of  the  court.  They  were  followed 
by  various  financial  operations  ;  and  in  the 
mean-time  the  differences  with  the  court  of 
Spain  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
in  1729,  which  secured  that  state  of  peace 
which  it  was  a  great  object  of  this  administra- 
tion to  preserve.  This  treaty  was  the  conclud- 
ing act  of  Lord  Townshend  in  his  capacity  of 
secretary  of  state,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1730.  He  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
superiority  which  his  colleague  and  kinsman 
Walpole  was  gradually  assuming.  Their  tem- 
pers were  radically  different,  and  the  time  came 
in  which  a  separation  was  unavoidable.  Towns- 
hend, however,  did  not  join  the  ranks  of  oppo- 
sition, but  passed  the  remainder  of  his  time 
in  a  dignified  and  honourable  retreat.  The 
session  of  parliament  in  1733  was  distinguished 
by  two  financial  measures  of  Walpole.  The 
first  was  that  of  taking  half  a  million  from  the 
sinking-fund  for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 
It  was  warmly  opposed  by  all  who  adhered  to 
the  principle  upon  which- that  fund  was  estab- 
lished, but  was  carried  by  a  majority,  aided  by 
a  co-operation  of  the  landed,  monied,  and 
popular  interests,  all  swayed  by  motives  of 
temporary  advantage.  In  the  following  year 
the  whole  produce  of  the  fund  was  taken  from 
it,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  it  was  anti- 
cipated and  mortgaged.  No  one  at  present 
denies  that  tliis  was  one  of  the  great  stains  on 


Walpole's  administration.  The  other  was  the 
famous  excise  scheme,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  abolish  the  land-tax  ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  simplify 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  to  convert  the  cus- 
toms into  duties  of  excise,  and  to  meliorate 
the  excise  laws  by  obviating  their  abuses  and 
oppressions.  The  experiment  was  first  tried 
by  a  proposal  of  subjecting  the  duties  on  wine 
and  tobacco  to  the  excise;  but  so  odious  was 
the  very  word  excise  at  that  time,  that  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  kindled  ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  arguments  and  influence  of  the 
minister,  the  majorities  by  which  he  was  sup- 
ported in  the  House  were  so  inconsiderable, 
and  the  clamour  abroad  was  so  loud,  that  it 
was  found  expedient  to  drop  the  bill.  This 
defeat  inspired  the  opposition  with  sanguine 
hopes  of  subverting  the  minister  ;  but  he  was 
so  firmly  supported  by  the  crown,  that  he  was 
able  to  turn  out  from  their  places  several  per- 
sons of  high  rank  who  had  resisted  his  mea- 
sures. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  excise  has  since  been  extended  greatly  be- 
yond any  idea  entertained  at  that  time,  and  that 
its  principle  has  been  defended  by  many  high 
authorities  in  financial  matters,  though  its  name 
is  still  unpopular.  The  foreign  politics  of 
Walpole  continued  to  be,  as  they  had  always 
been,  pacific.  He  found  it,  however,  very  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  his  system  when,  on  account 
of  the  Emperor's  interference  in  the  election  of 
a  king  of  Poland  in  1733,  France,  Spain,  and 
Sardinia  having  declared  war  against  him,  he 
called  upon  England  to  afford  the  succours 
stipulated  by  the  defensive  alliance  concluded 
between  the  two  courts  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
The  King  himself,  whose  disposition  was  war- 
like, entirely  favoured  this  application  ;  but 
Walpole  found  means  to  frustrate  it,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  Emperor,  who  vainly 
attempted  his  removal.  A  general  pacification 
was  at  length  brought  about,  by  which  the 
British  cabinet  obtained  universal  applause. 
Among  the  domestic  transactions  may  be  men- 
tioned the  minister's  opposition  to  a  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Test-act,  although  he  had  long 
been  in  connection  with,  and  been  supported 
by,  the  Dissenters,  and  had  flattered  them  with 
hopes.  His  fears  of  incurring  the  enmity  of 
the  church  outweighed  in  his  mind  the  consi- 
derations of  gratitude  for  past  services. 

In  1737,  Walpole  underwent  much  disquiet 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  fa- 
ther. The  Prince,  on  his  arrival  in  England 
from  Germany,  had  fallen  into  the  company  of 
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a  set  of  men  who  took  the  lead  in  wit,  talents, 
and  politeness,  and  who  were  hostile  to  the 
minister.  He  was  in  consequence  induced  to 
join  the  opposition,  by  which  step,  added  to 
other  causes  of  difference,  he  so  much  exas- 
perated the  King,  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
St.  James's.  Though  W.-.lpole  had  at  first 
laboured  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  yet  probably 
finding  at  length  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
gaining  the  Prince's  favour,  he  concurred  in 
the  harshest  measures  against  him,  and  thus 
made  him  a  determined  enemy.  In  the  same 
year,  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline  deprived 
him  of  his  firmest  friend  and  the  great  sup- 
porter of  his  interest  with  his  royal  master. 
Under  these  disadvantages  he  had  soon  alter 
to  contend  with  the  differences  that  arose  with 
the  court  of  Spain  on  account  of  the  commerce 
in  South  America,  where  the  pertinacity  of 
British  adventures  in  carrying  on  an  illicit 
traffic,  and  the  arbitrary  rigour  of  the  Spani- 
ards in  repressing  it,  occasioned  mutual  com- 
plaints which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  adjust 
upon  principles  recognized  by  both  parties. 
The  dissatisfactions  at  home  were  violently  in- 
flamed by  the  opposition  :  a  convention  pro- 
cured by  the  moderation  of  Walpole  proved 
ineffectual  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute,  and 
war  was  declared  against  Spain  in  1739,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  indecent  rejoicings.  Divi- 
sions now  took  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  Wal- 
pole, thwarted  by  the  King,  requested  permis- 
sion to  lesign,  but  his  (  resignation  was  not 
permitted.  The  remainder  of  his  ministry  was 
trouble  and  perplexity,  a  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties, while  pressed  upon  by  inveterate  ene- 
mies, and  ill  supported  by  jarring  friends. 
The  opposition  he  met  with  in  the  cabinet  pro- 
voked him  once  to  exclaim,  "  I  oppose  nothing, 
I  give  into  every  thing,  am  said  to  do  every 
thing,  am  to  answer  for  every  thing,  and  yet, 
God  knows,  I  dare  not  do  what  I  think  right." 
In  1740  a  direct  attack  was  made  upon  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ending  in  a  motion 
for  his  removal  from  the  King's  councils  and 
presence  ;  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, not  being  supported  by  the  Tories,  who 
disapproved  its  principle.  The  clamours 
against  him,  however,  increased  ;  his  majori- 
ties grew  less  and  less,  and  at  length  became 
minorities;  and  in  February  1742,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned.  His 
first  object  after  being  divested  of  power  was, 
by  dividing  his  enemies,  to  secure  himself. 
With  this  view  he  employed  his  influence, 
which  was  still  considerable,  to  form  a  Whig 
ministry  with  Pulteney  at  its  head,  in  which 


he  succeeded.  A  parliamentary  enquiry  into 
his  conduct  was  then  instituted,  and  a  secret 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  from  per- 
sons who  had  been  employed  in  his  ministry 
caused  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  be  moved  respect- 
ing those  who  should  make  discoveries,  which 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  charges 
against  Walpole  were  then  produced  from  the 
report  of  the  secret  committee,  consisting  of 
undue  influence  in  elections  ;  granting  fraudu- 
lent contracts ;  and  peculation  and  profusion 
in  the  expenditure  of  secret-service  money. 
The  motion  against  him  was  afterwards  re- 
vived, but  was  rejected ;  and  in  fine,  nothing 
ensued  from  the  attacks  upon  him.  He  was  sub- 
sequently consulted  by  the  King,  who  retain- 
ed a  iiigh  regard  for  him,  respecting  ministerial 
arrangements ;  and  it  was  through  his  advice 
that  Pelham  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury. But  his  prospects  either  of  personal 
ambition,  or  of  public  utility,  were  now 
brought  to  a  close.  He  h?d  long  been  afflicted 
with  severe  calculous  complaints,  which  were 
so  much  aggravated  by  a  journey  from  Nor- 
folk to  London,  undertaken  at  the  King's  com- 
mand in  November  1744,  that  he  thenceforth 
found  relief  from  extreme  agony  only  from 
large  doses  of  opium.  His  sufferings  re- 
ceived their  final  cure  on  March  18.  1745,  when 
he  expired,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  having 
displayed  through  the  whole  of  the  concluding 
scene  the  most  exemplary  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. 

The  political  character  of  this  celebrated 
minister  will  have  shown  itself  in  the  preced- 
ing sketch  of  his  life.  The  desire  of  preserv- 
ing peace  abroad,  and  avoiding  all  subjects  of 
contention  at  home,  of  promoting  gradual  im- 
provements in  the  trade  and  finances  of  the 
country,  and  pursuing  useful  rather  than  splen- 
did objects,  joined  with  a  sincere  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  succession,  were  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  his  government ;  and  the  means  which 
he  employed  were  prudence,  moderation,  vigi- 
lance, and,  it  must  be  allowed,  corruption, 
though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  left 
public  men  more  corrupt  than  he  found  them. 
He  was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  metho- 
dical and  diligent :  "  an  artful  (says  Lord 
Chesterfield)  rather  than  an  eloquent  speaker, 
who  saw,  as  by  intuition,  the  disposition  of  the 
House,  and  pressed  or  receded  accordingly.  So 
clear  in  stating  the  most  intricate  matters, 
especially  in  the  finances,  that  whilst  he  was 
speaking,  the  most  ignorant  thought  that  they 
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understood  what  they  really  did  not."  He  was 
not  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  sound  sense, 
and  of  great  quickness  of  apprehension. 

His  private  character  was  distinguished  by 
the  quality  called  good-nature,  an  easiness  and 
equability  of  temper,  and  frank  familiarity  of 
manner,  that  rendered  him  singularly  the  ob- 
ject of  love  to  his  friends,  and  almost  disarmed 
his  enemies.  Pope,  his  political  adversary, 
and  the  intimate  of  his  principal  foes,  has  eulo- 
gized his  private  qualities  in  lines  which  com- 
pensate all  the  bitterness  of  his  satire  : 

Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill-exchanged  for  power; 
Seen  him  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 

His  manners  were,  however,  inelegant,  his 
mirth  was  coarse,  his  conversation  and  morals 
licentious.  He  was  accessible  to  the  grossest 
flattery,  and  was  the  easy  dupe  of  women.  In 
his  domestic  relations  he  was  kind  and  bene- 
ficent. Letters  he  neither  loved  nor  patron- 
ized, except  the  productions  of  subaltern 
writers  in  his  praise  or  defence,  which  he  re- 
warded far  beyond  their  merits.  On  the 
whole,  though  he  cannot  rank  among  the  great 
and  exalted  characters  of  his  nation,  he  will 
always  be  conspicuous  as  an  able  minister,  in 
which  quality  his  reputation  seems  rather  to 
have  gained  than  lost  by  being  committed  to 
the  estimate  of  impartial  history.  Cexe's  Mem. 
of  Sir  Robert  JValpole.  —  A. 

WALPOLE,  Horace,  Lord  Orford, 
youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  a  person  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  and  the  arts,  was  born 
in  17 18.  He  was  educated  at  Eton-school, 
and  afterwards  at  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  university 
that  he  wrote  his  "  Verses  in  Memory  of 
King  Henry  VI."  dated  in  1738,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  first  production  of  his  pen.  Quitting 
Cambridge  without  a  degree,  he  was  nominated, 
as  son  of  the  minister,  to  some  patent  sinecure 
places,  and  in  1739,  accompanied  by  Gray, 
he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  continent.  They 
resided  for  some  time  at  Florence,  whence 
Walpole  wrote  a  poetical  "  Epistle  to  Thomas 
Ashton,  Esq."  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  a 
spirited,  though  incorrect  composition,  and 
breathing  an  ardent  spirit  of  liberty.  In  our 
article  of  Gray  it  is  mentioned  that  the  two 
companions  had  a  difference,  and  parted,  and 
that  Walpole  afterwards  was  generous  enough 
to  take  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  upon  himself. 
A  reconciliation  was  effected  in  1744,  and 
they  continued  to  correspond,  and  shew  each 
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other  tlieir  compositions ;  yet  their  letters 
have  not  the  air  of  cordial  and  unreserved 
friendship.  The  person  for  whom  Walpole 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  warmest  and 
most  uninterrupted  affection  was  his  maternal 
cousin.  General  Seymour  Conway,  with  whom 
he  was  brought  up  from  childhood,  and  who 
accompanied  him  in  part  of  his  first  tour. 
Their  correspondence,  which  began  in  1740, 
continued  to  1795,  the  year  of  the  General's 
death,  with  undiminished  confidence  and  at- 
tachment. Walpole  entered  into  parliament 
in  1 74 1,  as  representative  of  Callington.  He 
displayed  his  filial  piety  by  opposing,  in  a 
spirited  speech,  a  motion  of  Lord  Limerick 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  political  conduct  of  his 
father ;  but  though  he  sat  in  several  other  par- 
liaments, he  was  in  general  a  silent  and  inactive 
member. 

As  his  character  developed,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  nut  destined  to  pursue  the  paths 
of  public  life.  With  much  vivacity  and  love 
of  occupation,  his  chief  delight  was  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  literary  curiosity  and  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  though  he  was  fond  of 
select  society,  he  shunned  promiscuous  com- 
pany, and  had  nothing  popular  in  his  manners 
or  disposition.  He  observed  what  was  going 
on  in  the  busy  world  as  an  intelligent  spec- 
tator, without  taking  part  as  an  actor ;  and 
judged  with  sagacity  of  public  characters, 
without  much  interesting  himself  in  their  for- 
tunes.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
share  of  emolument  he  possessed  from  his 
places,  and  was  ambitious  neither  of  title  nor 
consequence.  He  has  recorded  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  his  life  that  "  he  was  once,  forty  years 
ago,  at  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle's  levee, 
the  only  minister's  levee  at  which  he  was  ever 
present,  except  his  own  father's."  He  always 
adhered  to  the  Whig  principles  in  which  he  was 
educated,  and  his  parliamentary  conduct  was 
pure  and  independent.  This  may  suffice  re- 
specting his  political  character,  which  makes  a 
small  part  of  his  biography. 

The  purchase,  in  1748,  of  a  small  house  at 
Twickenham,  called  Strawberry-hill,  was  an 
era  in  his  life  ;  as  the  principal  business  of  it 
thenceforth  was  to  render  his  seat  both  with- 
out and  within  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
curiosity  to  lovers  of  the  arts,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis.  Being  a  great  admirer  and 
judge  of  Gothic  architecture,  he  made  his 
house  by  successive  additions  a  very  perfect 
though  miniature  specimen  of  that  style  of 
building  in  its  purity.  By  incessant  attentions 
and  liberal  expence,  he  rendered  it  v/ithin,  i^ 
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splendid  collection  of  pieces  of  art  and  relics 
of  antiquity,  many  of  them  truly  curious  and 
valuable,  some  rather  of  the  nick-nack  kind, 
which  attracted  numerous  visitors,  to  whose 
accommodation  three  hours  a  day  in  the  sum- 
mer months  were  appropriated.  As  he  grew 
old,  he  found  this  indulgence  to  the  public 
very  burdensome  ;  and  he  speaks  in  one  of  his 
letters  with  a  kind  of  splenetic  disgust  of  his 
cake-house,  though  it  contributed  much  to  his 
celebrity.  In  the  mean-time  he  did  not  inter- 
mit the  cultivation  of  his  literary  talents,  se- 
veral fruits  of  which  from  time  to  time  were 
given  to  the  press.  He  was  one  of  the  fash- 
ionable contributors  to  the  periodical  paper 
intitled  "  The  World,"  of  which,  about  1753, 
he  wrote  a  few  numbers,  chiefly  of  the  light 
and  humorous  class.  From  his  own  press  at 
Strawberry-hill  there  appeared  in  1758  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,"  a  curious  appendage  to  lite- 
rary biography,  though  comprising  many  names 
which  have  no  other  claim  to  celebrity  than 
their  rank.  It  was  followed  by  a  collection  of 
his  "  Fugitive  Pieces,"  including  his  papers 
in  the  World,  and  others  from  different  mis- 
cellanies. In  1 76 1  he  published  2  vols.  4to. 
of  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England," 
chiefly  compiled  from  the  papers  of  the  artist 
George  Vertue,  but  enlivened  with  many  re- 
marks of  his  own.  Two  more  volumes  were 
afterwards  added ;  and  the  whole  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  warmth  of  friendship  drew  from  him,  in 
1764,  a  political  pamplilet  on  the  subject  of 
General  Conway's  dismission  from  the  army 
on  account  of  a  vote  given  in  parliament  on 
the  question  of  general  warrants.  In  1 765 
the  lovers  of  romantic  fiction  were  gratified  by 
his  "  Castle  of  Otranto,"  a  tale  which  first 
appeared  under  the  disguise  of  a  translation 
from  the  Italian,  but  being  well  received,  was 
in  a  second  edition  acknowledged  by  the  real 
author.  It  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
powers  of  invention  in  the  terrific  and  super- 
natural, and  has  probably  been  the  parent  of 
other  admired  productions  of  a  similar  class. 

Being  at  Paris  in  1765,  Walpole  wrote  a 
French  letter  to  Rousseau,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  exposing  the  vanity 
and  self-consequence  of  that  singular  character. 
It  was  wittily  written  ;  and  being  handed  about, 
gave  the  author  prodigious  vogue  in  that  ca- 
pital. Having  got  into  print,  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Rousseau,  who,  with  his  wrong- 
headed  suspicions,  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  part  of  a  plan  to  ruin  his  reputation,  and 


that  Hume  and  the  French  philosophers  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion was  the  height  of  extravagance ;  but 
Walpole  can  scarcely  be  vindicated  for  sport- 
ing with  the  morbid  sensibility  of  a  man  who 
had  given  him  no  provocation,  and  whose 
genius  and  literary  rank,  whatever  were  his 
failings,  deserved  more  respectful  treatment. 
But  it  may  be  remarked  that  Walpole,  not- 
withstanding his  love  for  literature,  had  im- 
bibed so  much  of  the  aristocratical  spirit,  as 
to  hold  the  profession  of  an  author  in  great 
contempt.  This  feeling  he  avowed  in  explicit 
terms,  and  with  little  politeness,  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Hume  on  the  present  occasion. 
Speaking  of  writers,  "  you  know  (says  he) 
in  England  we  read  their  works,  but  seldom 
or  never  take  any  notice  of  authors.  We  think 
them  sufficiently  paid  if  their  books  sell,  and 
of  course  leave  them  to  their  colleges  and 
obscurity,  by  which  means  we  are  not  troubled 
with  their  vanity  and  impertinence."  To 
comment  on  such  sentiments  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

In  1767  Mr.  Walpole  entirely  renounced 
public  business  by  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Lynn,  for  which  town  he  was  then  a  repre- 
sentative, declining  to  offer  his  services  at  the 
approaching  general  election.  He  was  proba- 
bly now  deep  in  study ;  for  in  the  following 
year  the  work  appeared  on  which  he  seems  to 
have  bestowed  the  greatest  share  of  reasoning 
and  research,  his  "  Historic  Doubts  on  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third." 
His  scope  in  this  performance  was  to  remove 
a  great  part  of  the  obloquy  with  which  the 
memory  of  that  Prince  is  loaded  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  throw  doubt  upon  the  popular  story 
of  the  murder  of  his  young  nephews  in  the 
tower,  and  to  render  it  probable  that  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  no  impostor,  but  the  real  Duke 
of  York,  brother  of  Edward  V.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supported  these  opinions 
did  credit  to  his  industry  and  acuteness,  and 
though  they  failed  to  convince  the  public  in 
general,  they  have  been  regarded  by  some  able 
judges  as  carrying  considerable  weight.  Se- 
veral answers  were  made  to  his  work,  on  which 
he  published  remarks,  by  way  of  supplement, 
in  a  style  betraying  irritability;  and  he  shewed 
his  displeasure  at  the  reading  of  two  pa- 
pers before  the  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
controverted  part  of  his  evidence,  by  expung- 
ing his  name  from  the  list  of  its  members. 

In  1768  he  also  printed  at  his  press  some 
copies  of  a  tragedy  of  his  composition,  intitled 
«'  The  Mysterious  Mother."    In  the  plan  there 
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is  a  disgusting  horror  which  he  was  him- 
self sensible  would  render  it  unfit  for  a  modern 
stage.  It  is  however  powerfully  written,  and 
displays  talents  which,  if  directed  to  that  object, 
might  have  rendered  him  a  successful  candidate 
for  dramatic  fame. 

About  the  same  time  occurred  those  trans- 
actions between  him  and  the  unfortunate 
Chatterton  which  brought  so  much  severe  cen- 
»ure  upon  Walpole,  but  from  the  greatest  part 
of  which  he  seems  fully  to  have  justified  him- 
self. We  sliall  therefore  refer  to  the  article  of 
Chatterton  for  the  particulars. 

After   this  period  Mr.  Walpole  twice  more 
visited  Paris,   (in  1771    and    1775,)  in   which 
capital  were  several  persons  in  whose  society 
he  took  pleasure,  and  where  he  appears  always 
to  have   been  received  with  distinction.     He 
contracted    a   very    particular    intimacy    with 
Madame  du  Deffand,   a  lady  whose  old  age 
and  blindness  did  not  prevent  her  from  keeping 
a  great  deal  of  the   best    company   in  Paris, 
whom  she   entertained   by  the  wit  and   good 
sense  of  her  conversation.     Her  friendship  for 
Walpole  appears  to  have  been  real  fondness, 
and  was  returned  by  him  with  the  most  cor- 
dial attachment.     The  principal  incident  of  his 
advanced  years  was  his  succession  in  1791,  on 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orford.     This  elevation  seems  to  have  given 
him  more  trouble   than  satisfaction,  and  made 
no  alteration  in  his   manner  of  living  and  ha- 
bitual pursuits.     He  continued  to  amuse  him- 
self with  occasional yV/w  cF esprit,  and  with  ad- 
ding to  the  treasures  and  decorations  of  Straw- 
berry-hill,  where,  in  1795,  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  visited  by  the  Queen  and  Princesses. 
A  constitutional  gout,  which  habitual  temper- 
ance was  unable  to  subdue,  gradually  rendered 
him  a  cripple,   and  debilitated  his  frame,  but 
without  unfitting  him  for  society ;   and  great 
care  spun  out  the  thread  of  life  to  March  i  797, 
when  he  quietly    expired,    in   his   79th   year. 
Ke  bequeathed  all  his  printed  and  manuscript 
writings  to  Robert  Berry,  Esq.  and  his  two 
daughters,   of  which  a  collective  edition  was 
published  in  1798,  in  5  vols.4to.     The  most 
valuable    addition  to  what    had   formerly  ap- 
peared, consisted  of  a  great  number  of  letters 
to  different  correspondents,  written  with  true 
epistolary  ease   and  vivacity,   and   highly   en- 
tertaining from  the  anecdotes   and  pictures  of 
the  times  with  which  they  are  replete. 

Horace  Walpole,  though  forming  his  plan 
of  life  chiefly  upon  a  system  of  personal  en- 
joyment, possessed  kind  and  social  affections, 
and  was  capable  of  very  generous  actions  to 


his  friends.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
world  to  give  easy  credit  to  professions  and 
appearances ;  but  he  respected  virtue,  and  had 
warm  feelings  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
mankind.  As  an  author,  if  he  does  not  merit 
a  place  in  the  higher  ranks,  he  has  done 
enough  to  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion. 
He  was  a  votary  rather  of  curious  than  of 
profound  literature  ;  and  he  served  the  cause 
not  only  by  his  own  writings,  but  as  an  editor 
at  his  private  press  of  various  works  in  the 
class  of  historical  antiquity  and  biographical 
anecdotes.  Europ.  Alagnz.  Nichols's  Liter. 
Altec d.      Wal pole's  Works. — A. 

WALSH,  William,  a  critic  and  minor 
poet,  has  little  claim  to  biographical  comme- 
moration but  what  he  may  derive  from  his 
connection  with  contemporary  wits.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh,  Esq.  of  Abberly  in 
Worcestershire,  where  he  was  born  in  1663. 
After  having  been  for  some  time  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Wadham-college,  Oxford,  he 
travelled  abroad  for  improvement ;  and  on  his 
return,  entered  into  the  polite  world,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  as  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  man  of  fashion.  He  likewise  came  into 
political  life,  and  several  times  represented  his 
native  county  in  parliament.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  the  Revolution,  yet  without 
party  rancour.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  he  was 
gentleman  of  the  horse  to  Her  Majesty,  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  His  death  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  in  1709. 

Walsh  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Dryden, 
by  whom  he  was  repaid  with  that  incense  of 
which  he  was  so  lavish.  In  the  postscript 
to  his  Virgil,  Dryden  terms  Walsh  '<  the  best 
critic  of  our  nation  ;"  and  he  added  a  preface 
to  a  piece  of  his,  intitled  "  A  Dialogue  con., 
cerning  Women."  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  who  encouraged  the  rising  muse  of  Pope, 
as  that  poet  has  acknowledged  in  the  line. 

And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 

Pope  bestowed  upon  him  a  much  more 
splendid  panegyric  in  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
terming  him  "  the  Muse's  judge  and  friend,"and 
ascribing  to  him  the  credit  of  having  "  taught 
his  early  voice  to  sing."  This  was,  indeed,  in 
a  juvenile  performance;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  his  maturer  judgment  would  have  cour 
firmed  the  encomium  in  its  full  extent.  Walsh, 
in  fact,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  cultivated 
mind  with  plain  good  sense,  but  to  have  had 
little  claim  to  depth  or  comprehension  in  his 
views  of  literature.  Of  his  own  compositions, 
are   miscellaneous  poems,  which   have  tieen 
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published  among  the  works  of  the  minor  poets, 
and  are  now  admitted  into  the  body  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  but  with  small  pretensions  to  that 
honour;  and  some  pieces  in  prose,  among  which 
is  an  "  Essay  on  Pastoral  Poetry,"  prefixed 
to  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues. 
Biogr.  Brit.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  —  A. 
WALSINGHAM,  Sir  Francis,  a  cele- 
brated statesman,  was  born  at  Ciiisclhurst  in 
Kent,  of  an  ancient  family,  originally  from  Wal- 
singham  in  Norfolk.  He  received  his  early 
education  under  a  domestic  tutor,  and  was  then 
sent  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  At  an  early 
age  he  went  abroad,  where  he  obtained  that 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  manners,  and 
policy  of  foreign  nations  which  proved  so  ser- 
viceable to  him  in  his  ministerial  capacity.  He 
remained  abroad  during  the  reign  of  Oueen 
Mary ;  and  returning  in  that  of  Elizabeth, 
his  talents  and  accomplishments  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cecil,  who  introduced  him  to  public 
business.  His  first  employment  was  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
resided  several  years  amidst  the  turbulence 
of  the  civil  wars  in  that  country.  In  this 
situation,  wary  and  sagacious  as  he  was,  the 
detestable  dissimulation  of  Charles  IX.  and 
his  mother  deceived  him,  and  he  gained  no 
foresight  of  the  infernal  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. He  continued  at  this  court  till 
1573,  acquitting  himself  in  his  post  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  diligence,  and  sparing  no 
pains  or  expence  to  obtain  intelligence,  which 
often  reduced  him  to  great  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. His  conduct  as  ambassador  has  obtained 
the  praise  of  Wicquefort,  the  great  critic  on 
diplomatics,  and  it  well  suited  the  maxims  of 
those  times,  though  it  may  be  thought  that 
he  carried  somewhat  too  far  that  function  of 
his  office  which  consists  in  the  art  of  decep- 
tion. Dr.  Lloyd,  in  his  "  State  "Worthies," 
gives  the  following  among  other  traits  of  Wal- 
singham's  political  character.  "  His  head  was 
so  strong,  that  he  could  look  into  the  depth  of 
men  and  business,  and  dive  into  the  whirlpools 
of  state.  Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  secret, 
close  in  keeping  it.  His  conversation  was 
insinuating  and  reserved  :  he  saw  every  man, 
and  none  saw  him.  He  would  say  he  must 
observe  the  joints  and  flexures  of  affairs ;  and 
so  would  do  more  with  a  story,  than  others 
could  with  an  harangue.  He  always  sur- 
prized business,  and  preferred  motions  in  the 
heat  of  other  diversions  ;  and  if  he  must  de- 
bate it,  he  would  hear  all.  The  Spanish 
proverb  was  familiar  with  him  *  Tell  a  lie,  and 
find  a  truth ;'  and  this,  '  Speak  no  more  than 
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you  may  safely  retreat  from  without  danger, 
or  fairly  go  through  with  without  opposi- 
tion.' "  It  is  said  by  a  biographer  in  his  com- 
mendation, that  in  order  to  keep  his  mistress's 
powerful  neighbours  so  well  employed  at  home 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  give  her  dis- 
turbance, he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  civil 
wars  in  France  and  in  the  Low-countries  •, 
but  this  is  apparently  ascribing  to  him  a  merit 
beyond  his  means. 

In  1573,  Walsingham  was  created  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council,  and  knighted.  It  was 
now  his  chief  business  to  detect  and  de- 
feat plots  against  the  Queen ;  and  no  minister 
ever  exerted  more  art  and  vigilance  for  such 
a  purpose.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  53 
agents  and  1 8  spies  in  foreign  courts.  Here 
again  we  "will  have  recourse  to  Dr.  Lloyd. 
"  He  outdid  the  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow, 
and  over-reached  them  in  their  own  equivoca- 
tion and  mental  reservation  ;  never  settling  a 
lie,  but  warily  drawing  out  and  discovering  the 
truth.  Few  letters  escaped  his  hands,  whose 
contents  he  could  read,  and  not  touch  the  seals. 
He  had  the  wonderful  art  of  weaving  plots,  in 
which  busy  people  were  so  entangled  that 
they  could  never  escape,  but  were  sometimes 
spared  upon  submission,  at  others,  hanged  for 
example.  He  would  cherish  ^a  plot  for  years 
together,  admitting  the  conspirators  to  his  own 
and  the  Oueen's  presence  familiarly,  but  dog- 
ging them  out  watchfully."  Such  was  Walsing- 
ham's  political  morality  ;  the  laxity  of  which, 
however,  was  all  for  the  service  of  his  sove- 
reign j  and  it  is  agreed  that  no  man  in  his 
private  capacity  acted  upon  more  honour- 
able principles.  In  158 1  he  went  again  am- 
bassador to  France,  to  treat  on  the  proposed 
marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  when  the  fickle  coquetry  of  his  mistress 
tried  his  patience,  and  exercised  all  his  diploma- 
tic dexterity.  He  was  sent  ambassador  in  1583 
to  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  an  insight  into  his  character. 
As  James  possessed  a  good  share  of  learning, 
and  could  converse  plausibly  upon  different 
topics,  Walsingham  is  said  to  have  brought  back 
a  higher  opinion  of  his  abilities  for  govern- 
ment, than  his  subsequent  conduct  justified. 
His  powers  in  detecting  and  baffling  conspiracy 
were  peculiarly  exerted  in  1586,  when  Ba- 
bington's  plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
occasioned  a  great  alarm,  and  eventually  sealed 
the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  art- 
fully engaging  spies  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators,  he  be-' 
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came  master  of  all  their  secrets,  and  was  en- 
abled to  seize  their  persons  and  convict  them. 
With  respect  to  Mary,  it  has  been  said  in 
the  article  of  Elizabeth,  tliat  there  is  extant 
a  letter  to  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  signed  by  Wal- 
singham  and  Davison,  urging  him  to  take 
some  private  method  of  putting  that  unfor- 
tunate princess  to  deatli ;  but  there  appear 
to  be  strong  suspicions  of  the  genuineness  of 
that  letter ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  Wal- 
singham  vi'armly  opposed  such  a  villainy  when 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  And  when 
Mary,  upon  her  trial,  intimated  that  Walsing- 
ham  might  have  forged  some  of  the  letters 
produced  against  her,  he  rose  and  solemnly 
disavowed  the  charge  in  a  manner  which 
elicited  an  apology  from  the  Queen.  After 
Mary's  execution,  when  the  indignation  of  her 
son  and  of  the  Scottish  nation  broke  out  in 
hostile  menaces,  Waisingham  wrote  a  judici- 
ous letter  to  Lord  Thirlstone,  James's  secre- 
tary, stating  many  arguments  to  prove  the 
impolicy  of  a  breach  between  the  two  coun- 
tries on  the  occasion,  and  the  unfavourable 
effect  it  might  have  upon  the  King  of  Scot- 
land's eventual  succession  to  the  English 
throne  y  and  his  reasonings  appear  to  have 
been  efficacious  in  restoring  an  amicable 
intercourse  between  the  courts.  This  mi- 
nister was  warmly  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were 
disposed  to  countenance  the  Puritans,  as 
the  most  zealous  opponents  of  popery.  He 
founded  a  divinity-lecture  at  Oxford  in  1586, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  discuss  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  as  derived  from 
the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of  setting  tlie 
church  of  Enirland  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  that  of  Rome.  This  lecture  was  sup- 
ported out  of  the  revenue  of  some  lands  grant- 
ed him  by  the  Oueen  from  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford,  then  vacant.  Being  now  far  advanced 
in  years,  he  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  and  wc 
hear  little  more  of  him  than  that  he  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1589  at  his  house  at  Barn 
Elms.  Besides  his  other  posts  and  dignities,  he 
•was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  recorder  of 
Colchester.  In  this  last  capacity  there  are 
letters  extant  in  which,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  time,  he  recommends  court-candi- 
dates to  the  magistrates  for  their  choice  as  re- 
presentatives. Waisingham  died  in  April  1590, 
so  much  in  debt  that  it  was  necessary  to  bury 
him,  in  St.  Paul's,  by  night  lest  his  body  should 
be  arrested.  As  he  v/as  by  no  means  profuse 
in  his  mode  of  living,  it  is  probable  that  these 
debts  were  contracted  ia  tlie  service  of  the 
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crown,  by  his  great  expence  in  procuring  intel- 
ligence, and  hiring  spies  ;  for  in  that  frugal 
reign  public  services  were  often  left  to  be  their 
own  reward.  The  poverty  of  Waisingham, 
however,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  since  he 
might  be  bare  of  ready  money,  and  yet  possess 
a  good  landed  property,  as  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstance  of  his  entertaining 
the  Queen;  and  as  this  occurred  but  the  year 
before,  he  had  probably  contracted  some  unpaid 
debts  on  that  account,  ffe  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, who  was  successively  married  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Cianrickard,  by  all  of  whom  she  had  children. 

To  this  minister  was  ascribed  a  work,  intitled 
"  Arcana  Aulica  ;  or  Walsingham's  Manuel  of 
prudential  Maxims  for  the  Statesman  and 
Courtier,"  but  its  authenticity  is  much  ques- 
tioned. His  negotiations  and  dispatches  dur- 
ing his  residence  at,  the  French  court  in  1570 
were  collected  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  pub- 
lished in  1655,  folio.  Biogr.  Brit.  Hume's 
Hist.  —  A. 

WALSINGHAM,  Thomas  of,  an  eminent 
English  chronicler,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk. 
He  took  the  Benedictine  habit  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Alban's,  in  which  he  exercised  the  office 
of  chanter,  and  was  probably  regius  professor 
of  history  there,  about  1440,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  since  he  terms  himself  historiogra- 
pher royal.  He  wrote  a  •'  Historia  brevis," 
commencing  from  the  conclusion  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  where  Matth.  Paris  ended  his. 
Another  of  his  works  is  intitled  "  Hypodigma 
Neustrie,"  as  referring  more  particularly  to  the 
affairs  of  Normandy.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  occurrences  in  that  duchy  from  the  time  of 
Rollo,  to  the  6th  year  of  Henry  V.  The  mat- 
ter of  Walsinghain's  narratives  is  in  good 
esteein,  and  he  relates  many  things  not  to  be 
met  with  in  other  writers.  They  were  pub- 
lished' by  Archbishop  Parker,  Loud.  1574.  fol, 
Pitfs  Angl.  Script.     Nicolsons  Hist.  Libr.  —  A. 

WALSTEIN,  Albert,  Duke  of  Fridland, 
a  celebrated  German  commander,  was  born  of 
atj  ancient  family  in  1584.  His  dislike  of 
school-learning  caused  him  to  be  placed  as  page 
with  the  Marquis  of  Burgaw,  son  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Inspruck.  After  he  had 
quitted  this  situation,  he  changed  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  wliich  he  had  been  educated,  for 
the  Roman-catholic,  and  then  travelled  into 
several  parts  of  Europe.  At  Padua  he  found 
an  inclination  for  study,  and  particularly  applied 
to  politics  and  astronomy,  with  its  concomi- 
tant at  that  time,  astrology.  Returning  to  his 
own  country,  he  married ;  but  soon  losing  his 
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<i5'ife,  lie  offered  his  services  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  againsc  the  Venetians,  at  the  siege 
of  Gradisca.  lie  gained  the  confidence  of  tliis 
prince,  who  made  him  colonel  of  the  Pome- 
ranian militia.  During  the  troubles  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  offered  his  service  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  at  the  head  of  an  army,  pro- 
vided he  were  allowed  to  command  them, 
■which  condition  was  accepted.  At  this  time 
Walstein  must  have  acquired  great  influence 
among  the  military  men  of  his  part  of  Ger- 
many, whose  attachment  to  him  seems  to  have 
resembled  that  of  the  mercenary  bands  in  Italy 
to  their  condottieri.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Fridland,  and  marching  into  the  bishopric  of 
Halberstadt,  he  reduced  that  diocese,  and  the 
adjoining  one  of  Hall.  In  1626,  being  attack- 
ed by  the  administrator  of  Magdeburg,  whose 
territories  he  was  ravaging,  he  gave  him  a  total 
rout.  He  twice  defeated  Mansfeld,  and  drove 
him  out  of  Germany ;  recovered  Silesia  in  con- 
cert with  Tilly ;  conquered  the  archbishopric 
of  Bremen ;  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
country  between  the  ocean,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Elbe ;  and  drove  the  King  of  Denmark  out  of 
Pomerania,  leaving  him  only  Gluckstadt.  A 
vast  project  now  opened  upon  his  mind,  no  less 
than  that  of  gaining  the  superiority  in  the  north- 
ern seas,  and  conquering  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  Stralsund.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  foiled,  and  was  obliged,  after 
a  siege  of  three  months,  to  relinquish  the  enter- 
prize  with  great  loss,  though  he  had  boasted 
that  he  would  take  the  town,  were  it  slung  to 
heaven  by  chains  of  adamant. 

Whilst  at  Gustrow,  the  Emperor,  in  1628, 
rendered  him  the  medium  of  conveying  to  the 
King  of  Denmark  the  conditions  on  which 
peace  would  be  granted  him  ;  but  theue  were 
$0  hard,  that  it  was  resolved  in  the  council  of 
that  sovereign  to  reject  them.  The  interposi- 
tion of  Walstein  procured  some  mitigation  of 
the  articles ;  but  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
Veere  dispossessed  of  their  territories,  which 
were  made  over  to  Walstein,  who  thereupon 
arrogated  the  title  of  Highness.  Ferdinand 
now,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  issued  an 
edict  commanding  the  Protestants  to  restore  all 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  the  church-pro- 
perty which  had  been  in  their  hands  since  the 
peace  of  Passau  ;  and  the  command  of  the  Ca- 
tholic army  to  enforce  this  order  was  given  to 
Walstein.  He  executed  it  with  such  rigour, 
and  so  much  military  licence,  that  the  Protest- 
ants were  highly  exasperated,  and  even  the 
Catholics  joined  in  complaints  of  him  to  the 


Emperor.  That  prince,  in  consequence.  Was 
obliged  to  dismiss  him  from  his  service ;  and 
Walstein  the  more  readily  submitted  to  his  dis- 
grace, as  he  had  been  assured  by  Seni,  his  Ita- 
lian astrologer,  in  whose  art  he  fully  confided, 
of  a  glorious  restoration.  He  retired  to  Znnim, 
in  Moravia,  where  he  surveyed  with  a  watchful 
eye  the  supervening  calamities  of  the  empire. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  now  entered  Ger- 
many, and  after  a  rapid  career  of  success,  had 
defeated  Tilly  (see  his  article)  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.     In  this  emergency  the  imperial  coun- 
cil proposed  recalling   Walstein,  and  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  to  which  the 
Emperor  agreed,  notwithstanding   the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  ministers.     Walstein,  in 
1632,  was   declared  generalissimo  of  the  Ca- 
tholic army,  with  a  power  independent  of  the 
councils  at  Vienna,  and  he  prepared  for  the 
arduous  contest.     He  was  at  first   successful : 
he  took  Prague   and  Egra,  and  recovered  the 
whole  of  Bohemia  for  the  Emperor.     Gusta- 
vus having  with  some  temerity  attacked  liis  en- 
trenched   camp  in  Franconia,  it  was  so  well 
defended,  that  the  King  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.     Not  long  after,  however,  Wal- 
stein  was   defeated   in   the   battle  of  Lutzen, 
though  the  death  of  the  Swedish  hero  render- 
ed it  a  dearly  purchased  victory.     He  retreated 
into  Bohemia,  followed  by  the  Swedes ;  but  he 
rallied  again,  and  after  routing  Duval,   a  Swe^ 
dish  commander,  in  Silesia,  proceeded  along 
the  Oder  as  far  as  Frankfort,  which  he  took. 
Instead  of  pushing  his  advantage,  he  returned 
upon  his  steps,  and  it  was  now  thought  mani- 
fest that  he  was  attending  to  ambitious  projects 
of  his  own,  to  which  he  sacrificed  the  cause  o£ 
his  master.     He  is  supposed  to  have  aspired  to 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  with  Moravia,  as  an 
indemnification  for  Mecklenburg,  which  he  had 
lost ;  and  for  attaining  this  object,'he  is  said  to 
have  commenced  negotiations  with  the  Protest- 
ant party  and  with  France.      He  had  already 
freely  employed   both  money  and   caresses   to 
attach  to  him  his  principal  oflicers,  who  looked 
up  to  him,  rather  than  to  the  liead  of  the  em- 
pire, for  promotion  ;  and  he  exacted  from  them 
an  oath  of  fidelity,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  was  not  mentioned.     These  circum- 
stances being  reported  with  exaggeration  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  where  the  Jesuits  and  other 
priests,  and  the  Spaniards,  were  his  determined 
foes,  his  commission  was  revoked,  and  given  to 
Count  Galas.     Walstein,  sensible  that  his  af- 
fairs were  in  a  hazardous  state,  now  made  over- 
tures to  the  Swedes,  who  suspected  his  since- 
rity.    He  then  assembled  his  principal  officers, 
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and  acquainted  them  that  finding  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  malicious  attacks  of  his  private 
enemies,  it  was  his  resolution  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  army.  After  this  declaration, 
he  retired,  when  his  confidents,  Tertski,  Illo, 
and  Kinski,  representing  the  prejudice  that 
would  result  to  them  all  from  their  general's 
retreat,  proposed  that  he  should  be  constrained 
to  retain  his  command,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  he  should  be  effectually  secured  from  the 
evil  designs  of  his  foes.  In  consequence,  fifty- 
two  officers  subscribed  an  association  contain- 
ing an  engagement  upon  oath  to  follow  his  for- 
tune and  defend  his  person. 

One  of  the    subscribers  was   Piccolomini, 
afterwards  an  eminent  general,  who  immedi- 
ately revealed  the  confederation  to  the  Em- 
peror's  nephews,  who  sent  the  intelligence  to 
Vienna.     The  imperial  council  was  thereupon 
assembled,  in  which  Walstein  with  a  few  of 
his  accomplices  were  declared  rebels,  and  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  Piccolomini  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  for  the 
purpose    of    apprehending    them.      Walstein, 
whose  plans  were  not  yet  mature,  retired  with 
Tertski,  Kin«ki,  and  two  or  three  other  officers, 
to  Egra,  which   place  was   garrisoned  by  Irish 
troops,  whom  he  supposed  devoted  to  his  inte- 
rest.    He   here   received   a   courier  from    the 
Duke  of  Saxony  urging  him  to  a  conference 
with  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  in  order  to  lay  a 
plan   for  junction  with   the  Protestant   party. 
Lesley,  a  Scotch  officer,  who  admitted  the  cou- 
rier, obtained  a  knowl^ege  of  his  business,  and 
communicated    his    discovery    to    Gordon,    a 
Scotchman,    and    Butler,    an    Irishman,    who 
were   colonels  in   the   imperial   service.     The 
former  is   said    to  have  been  commandant  at 
Egra.     It  was  determined  between  them,  that 
Gordon  should  invite  Tertski  and  Kinski  with 
the  three  other  officers  to  supper,  when,  upon  a 
certain   signal,   soldiers  were  to  rush   in    and 
massacre  them.     This  barbarous   perfidy  was 
put  in  execution ;    after   which,   Butler   with 
another  officer  went   up  to  Walstein's  apart- 
ment, and  breaking  open  the   door,   ran   him 
through  the  body  with   a   pcrtuisan.     He  fell 
dead  without  speaking  a  word,  Feb.  15.  1634, 
being  in  his  50th  year. 

The  Duke  of  Fridland  had  a  majestic  person 
and  a  vigorous  constitution.  He  was  sober, 
slept  little,  and  was  capable  of  enduring  alike 
hunger,  cold  and  heat.  He  shuimed  social 
conversation,  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  and 
managed  his  affairs  himself.  As  a  warrior,  he 
was  brave  and  judicious,  fertile  in  resources, 
and  firm  in  misfortune,  severe  in  his  punish- 
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ments,  and  lavish  in  his  rewards.  Though 
polite  and  attentive  on  occasion,  he  was  natu- 
rally proud  and  haughty,  covetous  of  glory, 
immeasurably  ambitious,  implacable  in  hatred, 
and  terrible  in  anger;  fond  of  magnificence 
and  ostentation,  but  always  having  his  parti- 
cular ends  in  view ;  careless  of  religion,  yet 
publicly  respecting  it ;  artful  in  concealing  his 
designs,  and  able  in  conducting  them.  He 
was  in  short  a  dangerous  and  unprincipled 
man  ;  and  altliough  the  partisans  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  to  justify  the  deed  of  his  assassina- 
tion, have  perhaps  exaggerated  the  evidence  of 
his  meditated  perfidy,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  was  ready  to  join  any  cause  or  party  by 
which  he  might  promote  his  views  of  aggran- 
dizement. He  left  by  his  second  wife  an  only- 
daughter,  married  to  the  Count  of  Kaunitz. 
Moreri.     Mod.  Utiiv.  Hist.  —  A. 

WALTHER,  AuGusTiN  Frederic,  a  phy- 
sician and  diligent  anatomist,  was  appointed  in 
1723  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
the  university  of  Leipzic.  He  published  a 
great  number  of  disputations  on  anatomical 
subjects,  in  a  style  somewhat  obscure,  but 
exact  and  valuable  in  the  matter.  Several  of 
them  have  been  reprinted  by  Haller.  Of  his 
larger  pieces,  the  best  known  are  "  De  Lingua 
Humana  Libellus,"  1724,  4to. ;  and  "  De 
Articulis,  Ligamentis,  &  Musculis  in  Incessu 
Statuque  dirigendis,"  1728,  410.  He  was 
also  a  botanist,  and  published  a  Catalogue  of 
plants  cultivated  in  his  own  garden ;  and  a 
work  on  the  Structure  of  Plants.  Walther 
died  about  1746.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anat.  55" 
Botan.      Kloy.  —  A. 

WALTHER,  Bernard,  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer, was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  !430.  He 
is  sail!  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  the  chief  object  of  his 
pursuit  was  the  mathematics,  and  particularly 
astronomy,  which  he  studied  under  Regio- 
montanus.  Being  in  opulent  circumstances, 
he  laid  out  consiilerable  sums  of  money  in 
constructing  all  the  new  instruments  invented 
by  his  preceptor ;  he  also  assisted  him  in  most 
of  the  observations  which  he  made  at  Nurem- 
berg •,  and  after  his  departure  for  Rome,  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to 
labour  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  he 
continued  to  make  observations  with  great 
accuracy,  for  nearly  forty  years,  that  is,  from 
1475  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1504. 
These  observations,  which  comprehend  phe- 
nomena of  every  kind,  meridian  altitudes  of 
the  sun,  eclipses,  occultations  of  the  fixed 
Stars  or  planets  by  the  moon,  conjunctions  oi 
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the  planets,  &:c.  though  made  at  a  time  when 
practicil  astronomy  w.i   far  from  that  pcrfociioii 
to  which  it  has  sinceattained,  are  muchcsteemed 
by  astronomers.     In  general  they  are  charac- 
terized by  some  note,  which  states  what  de- 
pendance  is  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  liow 
far   the   author  considered  them  as   accurate. 
This   astronomer  spared  no  expense  to    have 
large  and   perfect   instruments.     To   measure 
time,  he  employed  a  clock  with  wheels,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  very  correct,  and  to  have 
indicated    noon    with    great    exactness,    cor- 
responding   almost    always    with    calculation. 
He  is  also  celebrated  for  having  been  the  first 
of  the  moderns  who  observed  refraction.      It 
appears  indeed  that  Ri-giomontanus  had  some 
faint  idea  of  it,  as  he  announced  that  eminences 
appeared  according  to  the  season,  and  on  this 
account    he    preferred    the    autumnal    to    the 
vernal   equinox.     But  it  is  probable   that  lie 
ascribed   this  eft'ect    merely  to   accidental  va- 
pours,   which    abounded    in    the    atmosphere 
more  at  one  time  than  another  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  he  had  any  notion  of 
that  refraction   which   takes  place   in  the   at- 
mosphere even  when  the  freest  from  vapours. 
But  whatever  obligations  astronomy  may  be 
under  to  Walther,  they  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  strange  sinu:u- 
larity    of   his    character.       Immediately    after 
the   death   of    Regiomontanus,   he    purchased 
from  his  heirs  all  his  papers  and  instruments. 
The    good    of    astronomy    required    that    the 
writings   of   this    eminent    man    should    have 
been  communicated  to  the  learned ;  and  Wal- 
ther might  have  done  this  with  the  more  ease, 
as  he  was  in  opulent  circumstances,  and  had  a 
printing-press  in  liis  own  house.     But  like  tlie 
miser,  who  is  unwilling  to  let  any  one  partici- 
pate in  his  riches,  and  who  will  scarcely  deign 
to  make  use  of  them  himself,  he  kept  these  ma- 
nuscripts carefully  locked  up,  without  suffer- 
ing any  one  to   see  them.     On  this   account 
several  of  them  were  lost,  for  after  Wakher's 
death,  his  heirs,  who  had  not  the  same  taste, 
neglected  this  treasure.     Fortunately  the  senate 
of   Nuremberg    prevented    them    from    being 
dispersed,  by  purchasing  all  the  writings  that 
were    saved    of    both    these    mathematicians. 
They  were  deposited  in  the  library  of  that  city, 
and  several  parts  of  them  were  afterwards  ex- 
tracted and  published  by  Schoiier  and  his  son. 
The  foliovi'ing  work,  "  Vranies  Noricse  Basis 
Astronomica,   sive  ratio-ies   motus   annul,    ex 
observationibus  in  solem  hoc  nostro  et  seculo 
ab  hinc  tertio  NorinberuK,  habids,  a  Johanne 
Philippo  a  Wurzelbau,"  Nor'mb.  1709,  contains 


observations  by  Walther  and  Wurzelbau,  with 
inferences  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
which  Kiistner  says  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as 
the  observations  were  made  under  the  same  me- 
ridian and  at  the  interval  of  a  century.  Mon- 
tucla  Hlstolre  des  Miithcmatiques.  Kiistner 
Geschichte  der  Mathetnatik.  —  J. 

WALTON,  Brian,  a  learned  prelate, 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  English  Polyglott 
Bible,  was  born  about  1600  in  the  district  of 
Cleveland,  Yorkshire.  He  was  admitted  of 
Magdalen-college,  Cambridge,  in  16 15,  whence, 
he  removed  to  Peter-house.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1623,  at  which  time  he  was 
a  curate  and  master  of  a  school  in  Suffolk. 
Removing  to  the  metropolis,  he  obtained  in 
1626  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar,  in  the 
city,  and  became  distinguished  among  the 
London  clergy  for  his  abilities  and  industry. 
His  talents  tor  business  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  one  of  the  clerical  committee  who 
treated  with  the  city  commissioners  respecting 
the  tythes  by  which  the  rectors  of  the  parishes 
in  London  were  supported,  and  which  had 
been  reduced  by  fraud  and  neglect  greatly  below 
their  true  value  ;  and  lie  drew  up  on  this  oc- 
casion an  elaborate  collection  of  all  tlie  laws, 
prescriptions,  &c.  relative  to  this  matter.  He 
was  instituted  in  1 636  to  the  rectories  of 
St  Giies's-in-the-fields,  London,  and  Sandon 
in  Essex,  but  soon  after  resigned  the  former  of 
these.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  In  1639 
he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity.  In  the  civil 
war  he  was  sequestered  from  both  his  livings 
upon  a  charge  of  delinquency,  and  obliged  to 
take  sheifter  with  the  royalists  at  Oxford.  It 
was  there  that  lie  formed  the  design  of  his 
Polyglott  Bible  ;  and  returning  to  London,  to 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Dr  W.  Fuller, 
vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  he  set  about 
that  great  work  in  1653.  Such  was  his  dili- 
gence, that  it  was  completed  in  6  vols.  fol.  in 
1657,  and  published  by  subscription,  being 
the  first  work  in  England  published  in  that 
manner.  The  advantage  was  also  given  him 
by  the  Protector's  government  of  importing 
paper  free  of  duty. 

The  Polyglott  Bibles  which  had  preceded, 
were  the  Coinplutensian,  or  that  of  Card. 
Ximenes;  the  Antwerp,  or  Royal,  printed  at 
the  e.^;peIlce  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
Paris,  by  Le  Jay,  the  most  magnificent  of  all. 
That  of  Walton  is  regarded  as  the  most  useful. 
Nine  languages  are  employed  in  it,  though  no 
one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many. 
Its  title  runs  thus:  "  Biblia  Sacra  Polygiot.ta. 
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complectentia  (textus  originales)  Hebraicum 
cum  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Chaldaicum, 
Grsecum;  (versionumque  antiquarum)  Sama- 
ritans, Grazcje  lxx  Interpr.,  Chaldaicse, 
Syriacae,  Arabics,  ^thiopicse,  Persicas,  Vulg. 
Lat.  quicquid  comparari  poterat.  Cum  tex- 
tuum  &  versionum  Orientalium  translationi- 
bus  Latinis.  Ex  vetustissimis  MSS.  undique 
conquisitis,  optimisque  exemplaribusimpressis, 
summa  fide  collatis.  Quje  in  prioribus  edi- 
tionibus  deerant  suppleta.  Multa  antehac  in- 
edita,  de  novo  adjecta.  Omnia  eo  ordine  dls- 
posita,  ut  textus  cum  versionibus  uno  intuitu 
conferri  possent."  Dr.  Walton  had  several 
assistants  in  this  great  undertaking,  of  whom 
the  principal  was  the  learned  Edmund  Castell, 
His  own  sliare  in  the  labour  was  disposing  the 
whole  in  the  order  under  which  it  appears:  pre- 
fixing a  Latin  Apparatus,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  scriptural 
writings  collected  from  different  authors  ;  and 
annexing  Prolegomena  composed  by  himself 
under  sixteen  heads.  In  the  preface  to  this 
work,  Dr.  "Walton  had  made  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Protector  for  his  patronage,  which 
was  (not  very  honourably)  suppressed  in  a  re- 
print of  the  preface  after  the  Restoration  ;  and 
several  other  variations  appear  in  the  two  edi- 
tions of  the  preface,  which  has  occasioned 
among  the  curious  in  books,  the  distinction 
between  republican  and  loyal  copies  of  the 
Polyglott,  of  which  the  former,  as  the  rarest, 
bear  the  highest  price ;  and  much  minute 
trifling  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  collation 
of  all  their  diversities.  There  has  been  no 
second  edition  of  the  whole  work. 

The  learned  Dr.  Owen  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Prolegomena  and  Appendix  of  this 
Bible,  annexed  to  two  tracts  of  his  published 
at  Oxford  in  1659,  to  which  Dr.  Walton 
published  an  elaborate  reply  in  the  same 
year. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Walton  pre- 
sented his  Bible  to  Charles  II.  who  rewarded 
his  services  to  religion  and  learning  not  only 
by  nominating  him  his  chaplain  in  ordinary, 
but  advancing  him  to  the  see  of  Chester,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  in  December  1660. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  Savoy  conference.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  his  cathedral  and  episcopal  see  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  respect.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  London,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  carried  him  off  on  No- 
vember 29th.  He  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  where  a  sumptuous  monument  was 


erected  to  his  memory.  Blogr.  Britati.  Bib" 
liogr.  Diet.  —  A. 

WALTON,  Isaac,  known  as  a  biographer, 
and  a  writer  on  tl>e  art  of  angling,  was  born 
at  Stafford  in  1593.  His  first  appearance  in 
life  was  as  the  tenant  of  a  diminutive  shop 
within  the  exchange  of  London,  whence  he 
removed  to  Fleet  Street.  He  married,  about 
1632,  the  si;  ter  of  Dr.  Ken,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells;  and  continued  to  follow  his 
calling  till  1643,  when  he  retired  from  business 
with  a  very  nioderate  competency,  and  quitted 
London.  His  favourite  recreation  whilst  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city  was  angling,  which  he 
chiefly  pursued  on  the  river  Lea,  still  a  noted 
resort  of  London  fishers.  Being  of  a  pious 
and  contemplative  turn,  he  frequented  with 
much  satisfaction  the  sermons  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Donne,  whose  parishioner  he  was 
when  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West ;  and 
upon  the  decease  of  that  poetical  divine  in 
1631,  Walton,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  undertook  to  collect  materials  for  a 
life  of  him  which  Sir  Henry  designed  to  write. 
Wotton  dying  before  he  had  completed  this 
work,  Walton,  a  man  of  reading,  though 
without  the  advantage  of  a  literary  education, 
finished  and  published  the  life  himself  in  1640; 
and  he  published  that  of  Wotton  also  in  1644. 
Having  now  full  leisure  to  attend  to  his  fa- 
vourite diversion,  he  treasured  up  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  art  derived  from  his  own  practice 
and  the  information  of  others,  and  in  1653 
published  his  "  Complete  Angler,  or  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation,"  lamo.  a  work  in 
the  dialogue  form,  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  observations  and  reflexions,  and  adorned 
with  very  good  engravings  of  many  of  the 
fishes  mentioned  in  it.  The  copies  of  laud- 
atory verses  prefixed  testified  the  reputation 
which  the  author  had  acquired  with  the  writers 
of  the  day.  The  book  proved  extremely  po- 
pular, and  five  editions  of  it,  each  with  succes- 
sive additions  and  improvements,  appeared  to 
the  year  1676.  Several  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  it  have  been  mentioned  by  superior  writers 
ai  of  good  authority. 

Walton,  who  lost  his  wife  in  1662,  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  families  of  eminent 
clergymen,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed  j 
and  he  was  resident  under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Mot- 
ley, Bishop  of  Winchester,  when,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Sheldon,  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Richard  Hooker,  which  was  followed  by  that 
of  George  Herbert.  They  were  published 
collectively  in  1670.  The  last  piece  of  bio- 
graphy which  he  undertook  was  that  of  Bishop 
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Sanderson,  published  in  1677,  and  tliough 
written  at  a  very  advanced  age,  it  betrayed  no 
mark  of  a  decline  in  the  author's  faculties. 
He  survived  to  December  16B3,  when  he  was 
carried  off  at  Winchester  by  the  severity  of  a 
hard  frost,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Isaac  Walton    was    a   man   of   an    amiable 
character,    eminently    loyal    and    religious,    a 
lover  of  truth  as  far  as  he  discovered  it,  and 
simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  writing. 
His  Lives,  though  not  masterly  compositions, 
have  been  valued  for  their  facts,  and  have  been 
several   times   printed.      An   edition  of  them, 
with  many  notes   literary  and  historical,  was 
given  by  Dr.  Zouch  in   1 796,  4to.  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  copious  life  of  the  author.— A. 
WANLEY,  Humphrey,  a  meritorious  re- 
tainer to  learning,  was  the  son  of   a  parochial 
clergyman  in  Coventry,  where  he  was  born  in 
March   167 1-2.     Being  placed   as   apprentice 
to  a  draper  in  that  city,  he  employed  his  leisure 
in   perusing  old  manuscripts,  and  copying  the 
different  hands,  by  which  prrctice  he  acquired 
a    great    facility    in    ascertaining    their    dates. 
This  attachment  to  literature  caused  him  to  be 
sent   by  his   diocesan   to    St.  Edmund's   Hall, 
Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Mill  was  then  principal, 
whom  he  greatly  assisted  in  his   collations  of 
the  New  Testament.     He  was  thence  removed 
to  University-college  ;    and  being  admitted  to 
the  Bodleian-library,   he   made   large   extracts 
from  the  MSS.  in  that  collection.    After  leav- 
ing Oxford,  he  travelled  through  the  kingdom 
at  Dr.  Hickes's  desire  in  the  search  of  Anglo- 
Saijon  MSS.    and  drew  up  the  catalogue  of 
them   in    that    author's    "  Thesaurus."       At 
Mr.  Nelson's  recommendation  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge.      He    was 
afterwards   employed   to  arrange    the   curious 
and  extensive  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  the  title  of   his 
His  Lordbhip's  librarian  ;  and  his  services  gave 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  a  handsome  pension 
was  settled  on  him  by  Lord  Harley,  the  Earl's 
eldest  son  and  successor,   who  retained  him  as 
his  librarian  till  the  death  of  Wanley  in  July 
1726.     He  was  a  person  of  vast  reading,  and 
most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  was  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  men  of  letters  of  that  time  in 
pointing  out  sources  of  information,  and  assist- 
ing   their    enquiries.       He     formed    various 
schemes  of  publication  on  antiquarian  topics, 
but  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  were  brought  to 
effect,  though  his  collections  were  afterwards 
made  use  of  by  others.     He  kept  a  journal  of 
all  the  transactions  of  tli€  Harkian-library, 


written  with  great  minuteness,  and  a  ludicrous 
air  of  dignity.  It  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  contains  some  curious  anecdotes 
of  the  literary  history  of  that  period.  Nichols's 
Litcraty  ^necd.  —  A. 

WANSLEBEN,  John-Michael,  an  orien- 
talist and  traveller,  was  born  in  1635  at  Erfurt 
in  Thuringia,  where  his  father  was  a  Lutheran 
minister.     After  studying  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy at  Konigsberg,  he  attached  himself  to  Job 
Ludolf  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  oriental 
languages.       Ludolf     instructed    him   in   the 
Ethiopic,  and  then  sent  him  to  London  to  print 
his   Ethiopic   Dictionary,   which    appeared    in 
166 1  ;  he  however  complained  of  some  addi- 
tions made  by  Wansleben,   and  omitted  them 
in  a  subsequent  edition.     He  was  engaged  in 
England  by  Edmund  Castel  to  assist  in  compil- 
ing his  "  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,"  with  whom 
he  remained  near  three  years.     After  his  return 
to  Germany,  Ernest  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  form- 
ed a  design   of  sending  him  into  Abyssinia  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  natural 
history  of  that  country  ;  and  departing  for  this 
purpose  in  1663,  he  reached  Cairo  in  the  follow- 
ing January.     Some  causes,  however,  of  which 
his  own   ill-conduct  was   probably  the  chief, 
prevented  his   reaching   Abyssinia ;    and   em- 
barking  at  Alexandria  in    1 665,  he  arrived  in 
Italy.     At  Rome  he  abjured  Lutheraniim,  and 
in    1666   entered   into   the   Dominican   order. 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  in    1670,  where  he  was 
introduced  as  a  learned  orientalist  to  Colbert ; 
who,  intent  on  every  thing   that  could  shed 
lustre  on   the  reign   of   Lewis  XIV.  engaged 
Wansleben  to  make  a  second  voyage  to   the 
Levant,  with  orders  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia, 
and  purchase  all  the  eastern  manuscripts  he 
could  meet  with.     He  arrived  at  Cairo  in  1672, 
and  resided  twenty  months   in  Egypt,  whence 
he  transmitted  for  the  royal  library  334  manu- 
scripts,  Arabian,  Turkish   and  Persian.     Not 
having  been  .ible,  however,  to  enter  Abyssinia, 
he    departed   for  Constantinople,   whence,    in 
1676,  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  Colbert. 
The  cause  of  this  recall  was  his  irregular  con- 
duct, which   after  his   return   reduced  him  to 
want,   and   obliged   him   to    sell    his  Ethiopic 
manuscripts   for  a  trifle,    in  order  to  subsist. 
Disappointed    in   other    schemes,   and    unable 
to  obtain    any  gratuity  from   the   ministry,  he 
served  the  village  church  of  Bouron  as  vicar, 
where  he  died  in  1693,  ^'  '^^^  ^S^  "^  4'^' 

The  principal  publications  of  Wansleben 
wore,  "  The  Liturgy  of  Dioscorus,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,"  Lond.  1662  ;  "  An  Account  of 
the  present  State  of  Egypt"  in  Italian,   1671, 
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said  to  be  an  abridgment  of  his  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxc  Gotha -,  "  Nouvelle  Relation 
en  Forme  de  Journal  d'un  Voyage  fait  en  Egypte 
en  1672  et  1673  »"  "  Histoire  de  I'Eglise 
d'Alexandrie,"  1677.  He  wrote  this  work  in 
1672  at  Cairo,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Jacobite  patriarch,  whence  it  is  reckoned  to 
give  a  much  more  exact  catalogue  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  than  that  communicated  by 
Ludolf  to  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp.  Wansleben 
left  in  manuscript  a  journal,  and  some  pieces 
relating  to  Abyssinia.     Moreri.  —  A. 

WARBURTON,  William,  a  very  emi- 
nent English  prelate,  was  born  at  Newark 
upon  Trent,  December  24.  1698,  in  which 
place  his  father  was  a  respectable  attorney,  and 
town-clerk.  William  received  his  school-edu- 
cation under  different  masters,  the  last  of 
*irhom  was  his  cousin,  the  Reverend  William 
Warburton,  who  had  been  made  head  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Newark  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  distinguished  by  iiny  of 
them  as  a  youth  of  literary  promise.  The  pro- 
fession to  which  he  was  destined  was  that  of 
his  father;  and  in  1714  he  was  articled  to  an 
attorney  at  East  Markham  in  Nottinghamshire, 
with  whom  he  served  a  clerkship  of  five  ye.irs. 
He  was  then  regularly  admitte-:  to  the  profes- 
sion in  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  ;  and 
returning  to  Newark,  he  commenced  practice 
on  his  own  account.  A  passion,  however, 
already  of  long  standing,  impeded  his  profes- 
sional success,  and  marked  him  tor  a  very 
different  career  in  life ;  this  was,  an  insatiable 
love  of  reading.  He  was  led  to  indulge  it  by 
familiarity  with  his  relation,  the  master  of  the 
school  at  Newark,  with  whom  he  used  to 
sit  up  late  at  study,  and  to  whom  it  has  been 
supposed  that  he  occasionally  acted  as  an  as- 
sistant. His  temper  was  serious,  his  morals 
were  pure,  and  the  church  was  obviously  better 
suited  to  his  disposition  than  the  law.  In 
1723  he  took  deacon's  orders;  and  in  that 
year  he  printed  a  work  consisting  of  "  Mis- 
cellaneous Translations  in  Prose  and  Verse" 
from  Roman  authors,  with  a  Latin  dedication, 
in  no  very  classical  style,  to  Sr  Robert  Sutton. 
His  compliment  was  repaid  by  a  presentation 
in  1726  to  a  small  vicarage.  In  the  latter  end 
of  that  year  he  came  to  London,  where,  as  a 
young  candidate  for  literary  distinction,  he 
procured  an  introduction  to  some  men  of 
lett(  rs  of  the  inferior  order,  among  whom  was. 
Theobald.  To  him  he  communicated  some 
notes  on  Shakespear,  which  were  printed  in 
that  critic's  edition  of  the  great  dramatist. 
Concanen  was  another  of  the  set ;  and  a  letter 


which  Warburton  wrote  to  him,  and  which 
afterwards  fell  into  Dr.  Akenside's  hands, 
became  a  subject  ot  conversation.  This  so- 
ciety were  confederates  against  the  reputation 
of  Pope,  and  Warburton,  entering  at  that 
time  into  their  feelings,  said  in  the  letter  that 
"  Milton  borrowed  by  affectation,  Dryden  by 
idleness,  and  Pope  by  necessity."  The  sen- 
tence was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  when  he 
was  Pope's  great  advocate  and  commentator. 
In  1727  he  published  a  work  which  shewed 
that  in  his  intellectual  progress  he  was  got 
much  beyond  translation.  This  was  "  A 
Critical  and  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles  as  related  by 
Historians.  With  an  Essay  tov/ards  restoring 
a  Method  and  Purity  in  History.  In  which 
the  Characters  of  the  most  celebrated  Writers 
of  every  Age,  and  of  the  several  Stages  and 
Species  of  History,  are  occasionally  criticised 
and  explained."  The  author  long  afterwards, 
in  a  letter  to  h's  friend  Hurd,  speaks  of  this 
work  as  entirely  forgotten  by  him  ;  but  the 
latter,  in  his  answer,  tells  him  that  "  there  is 
the  same  ingenuity  of  sentiment  and  vigour  of 
expression  in  it,  as  in  h's  other  works,"  and 
that  "  it  was  a  fine  effort  of  genius,  though 
not  yet  formed  and  matured."  It  was  remark- 
able for  a  dedication  of  twenty  pages  to  Sir 
Robert  Sutton,  pouvtraying  the  virtues  public 
and  private  of  his  patron,  and  his  lady  the 
Countess  of  Sunderland  ;  so  that  he  did  not 
neglect  the  ordinary  means  of  worldly  advance- 
ment. By  Sir  Robert's  interest  he  was  put 
upon  the  list  of  King's  Masters  of  Arts  cre- 
ated on  His  Majesty's  visit  to  Cambridge  in 
1728  ;  and  thus  he  repaired  one  of  the  defects 
of  his  education  by  obtaining  an  academical 
title.  The  same  patron  presented  him  in  that 
year  to  the  rectory  of  Brand  Broughton  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  he  fixed  himself,  accompa- 
nied by  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  in  which 
retirement  he  passed  many  years,  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  studies.  His  first  literary  project 
in  this  situation  was  that  of  appearing  as  a 
critical  scholar  by  a  new  edition  of  "  Vellcius 
Paterculus,"  but  having  communicated  his 
design  to  Dr.  Middleton,  he  was  diverted  by 
him  from  its  completion,  the  Doctor  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  a  task  not  worthy  of  his 
talents  and  industry,  which,  instead  of  trifling 
on  words,  seemed  calculated  rather  to  correct 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  world. 

The  fame  of  Warburton  as  a  writer  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  1736,  by  the  pub-, 
lication  of  his  work  intitled  "  The  Alliance 
between  Church   acd  State  ;  or  the  Necessity 
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and  Equity  of  an  established  Religion  and  a 
Test-Law,  demonstrated  from  the  Essence  and 
End  of  Civil  Society  upon  the  fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations." 
This  piece  is  founded  upon  a  subtle  theory, 
stated  by  a  defender  of  it  from  Bolingbroke's 
attack,  as  "  calculated  to  vindicate  our  present 
happy  constitution  t;;  a  principle  of  right,  by 
adjusting  tlie  precise  bounds  of  the  two  soci- 
eties, by  shewing  how  they  came  to  act  in 
conjunction,  and  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
their  union ;  and  from  thence  by  natural  and 
necessary  consequence,  inducing,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  established  religion,  with  all  its  rights 
and  privileges,  secured  by  a  test-law  ;  and  on 
the  other,  a  full  and  free  toleration  to  all  who 
dissented  from  the  national  worship."  This 
was  a  kind  of  middle  notion,  which  was  not 
likely  to  satisfy  either  the  high-church  party, 
or  the  zealous  advocates  for  religious  liberty. 
It  was  however  much  read  and  discussed,  and 
four  editions  of  it  appeared  in  the  author's 
life-time  ;  concerning  the  three  first  of  which, 
Edwards  in  his  "  Canons  of  Criticism"  sar- 
castically remarks,  "  the  first  came  out  with- 
out a  dedication,  but  was  presented  to  the 
bishops  ;  and  when  nothing  came  of  that,  the 
second  was  addressed  to  both  the  Universities  ; 
and  when  nothing  came  of  that,  the  third  was 
dedicated  to  a  noble  Earl,  (Chesterfield,)  and 
nothing  has  yet  come  of  that." 

If   in  this  work  Warburton   displayed  a  pe- 
culiar vein  of  thinking,   and   a  disposition  to 
consider  a  subject  in  unusual  lights,  this  pro- 
pensity was  rendered    much  more  apparent  in 
his  opus  magnum,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
published  in  January  1738,   under  the  title  of 
«*  The    Divine    Legation    of   Moses,    demon- 
strated on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist, 
from  the  Omission   of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fu- 
ture  State    of    Rewards    and   Punishments." 
The  bold  and   novel  idea   of  proving   the   au- 
thenticity of  the  Jewish  revelation  from  the  ab- 
sence of  that  doctrine  which  in  other  systems 
has  been  regarded  as  the  strongest   sanction  to 
morals,  startled    many    readers,    and    brought 
upon  the  author  several  attacks  in  a  style  and 
spirit  certainly  very  improper   for  the   discus- 
sion of  a  philosophical  topic,  especially  as  there 
could  be    no    suspicion    against    the    writer's 
rectitude  of  intention.     So   illiberal  were  the 
reflections   upon   him   inserted   in  a  periodical 
work  called  "  The  Weekly  Miscellany,"  that 
he   thought   himself  called  upon  to  publish  a 
"  Vindication"   within   two  months.     He  was 
not,   h.owever,  a  man  to  be  deterred   from   his 
plans  by  opposition  or  abuse.     Keen  and  able 
vol..  X. 


in  controversy,  and  fully  capable  of  returning 
upon  an  antagonist  all  the  reasoning,  and  all 
the  :reviling,  which  he  might,  receive  he  de- 
fended himself  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  proceeded  in  the  completion  of 
his  design.  It  was  some  years  before  he 
brought  his  "  Divine  Legation"  to  a  conclu- 
sion, when  it  formed  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary books  in  the  language,  being  a  won- 
derful collection  of  recondite  and  excursive 
learning,  applied  in  the  support  of  original 
and  often  paradoxical  ideas,  and  more  calcu- 
lated to  dazzle  and  amuse,  than  to  convince  or 
instruct.  It  appears  that  he  had  now  obtained 
notice  at  court  ;  for  in  a  sermon  published  in 
1738,  intitled  "  Faith  working  by  Charity  to 
Christian  Edification,"  he  is  qualified  Chaplain 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  that  year  he  gave 
a  second  edition  of  the  first  vol.  of  the  "  Divine 
Legation,"  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  as  he 
tells  his  correspondent  Mr.  Birch,  with  ''  se- 
veral omissions  of  passages  which  were  thought 
vain,  insolent,  and  ill-natured."  It  was  well 
that  he  possessed  some  friends  who  would  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  these  faults;  he  had 
others  whose  adulation  rather  encouraged  him 
in  them. 

About  this  time  appeared  the  remarks  of 
M.  de  Crousaz  on  the  principles  of  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  which  the  poet  is  well 
known  to  have  derived  from  the  philosophy  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  without  clearly  compre- 
hending them.  Warburton,  probably  suppo- 
sing this  a  favourable  occasion  for  obliterating 
whatever  offence  he  might  formerly  have  given 
to  Pope,  printed  in  a  journal  called  "  The 
Works  of  the  Learned,"  a  defence  of  the 
poet's  first  epistle,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  the  other  three.  Pope  (says 
Dr.  Johnson)  "  was  glad  that  the  positions, 
of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know  the 
full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion be  made  to  mean  well,"  and  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  defender  full  of  acknowledgments; 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  a  close  intimacy' 
between  them  which  in  the  sequel  proved  of 
great  importance  to  Warburton's  fortune. 
The  vindication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man" 
was  published  separately  in  six  letters,  in  1739. 
They  afford  a  curious  specimen  of  the  writer's 
skill  in  making  explanations,  and  ingrafting  his 
own  sentiments  upon  the  expressions  of  others. 
The  second  volume  of  the  "  Divine  Legation" 
was  published  in  1741,  with  various  appen- 
dages relative  to  the  controversies  in  which  he 
was  involved.  In  this  year,  being  at  Oxford 
in  company  with  Pope,  the  vice-chancellor  of 
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the  University  sent  a  message  to  enquire  whe- 
ther a  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  would  be 
acceptable  to  him ;  to  vchicli  a  suitable  an- 
swer was  returned.  Tlie  compliment  of  a 
de£;ree  in  law  was  at  the  same  time  offered  to 
Pope,  who,  finding  that  some  demur  had  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  his  friend's  degree,  re- 
fused that  oGTered  to  himself.  The  cause  of 
this  aukward  business,  as  it  related  to  War- 
burton,  is  not  mentione  1.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  Pope  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Allen,  near 
Bath,  at  whose  house  he  became  a  frequent 
visitor.  He  continued  to  perform  services  to 
Pope  in  defending  and  commenting  upon  his 
works,  and  in  return  was  treated  by  the  poet 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  most  zealous 
friendship;  and  v/Iien  Pope  died  in  1744,  he 
bequeathed  to  Watburton  half  his  library,  and 
the  property  of  all  such  of  his  works  already 
printed  as  he  had  not  otherwise  disposed  of ; 
a  legacy  which  Johnson  estimates  at  not  less 
than  4000I.  The  extraordinary  ascendancy 
which  this  new  friend  and  encomiast  had 
gained  over  the  mind  of  Pope  in  his  declining 
years,  is  indeed  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  that  eminent  person. 

The  numerous  attacks  made  on  "  the  Di- 
vine Legation"  elicited  from  Warburton  in 
1744  and  1745  a  collective  defence  under  the 
title  of  "  Remarks  on  several  Occasional  Re- 
Hexions,  &c."  and  though  his  list  of  antagonists 
comprised  some  names  well  known  in  litera- 
ture, as  those  of  Doctors  Middleton,  Pococke, 
Grey,  Sykes,  and  Stebbing,  he  assumed  to- 
wards them  all  that  air  of  confident  superior- 
ity which  constantly  marked  his  controversial 
publications.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Allen 
was  ripened  into  an  intimate  family-connexion 
in  1745  by  his  marriage  with  that  gentleman's 
favourite  niece,  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  from 
which  time  the  splendid  seat  of  Prior  Park 
near  Bath  became  his  principal  residence,  and 
was  ultimately  his  property.  The  rebellion 
of  that  year  produced  from  him  three  sermons 
iu  favour  of  the  Protestant  establishment  and 
the  civil  constitution,  which  were  regarded  as 
excellertt  and  seasonable  compositions.  Hi- 
th&ttd'  his  literary  fame  had  contributed 
nothing  towards  his  professional  advance- 
ment; the  cause  of  which  may  have  been 
that  it  was  attended  with  a  proportional  in- 
crease of  enmities,  and  was  founded  on  opi- 
nions of  dubious  truth  and  utility;  but  in 
1746  he  was  chosen  to  the  conspicuous  station 
of  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on 
the  particular  recommendation  of  Mr.  Murray, 
»hen  solicitor-general,  afterwards  Lord  Mans- 


field. He  appeared  in  1747  as  an  editor  of 
Shakespear,  and  his  labours  on  the  great  dra- 
matist form  a  kind  of  era  in  the  history  of  the 
multiplied  attempts  for  correcting  and  eluci- 
dating his  works.  No  two  minds  were  proba- 
bly more  dissimilar  with  respect  to  temper, 
habits,  and  acquirements  than  those  of  Shake- 
spear and  Warburton.  It  is  not  therefore 
extraordinary,  that  the  critic,  with  all  the  con- 
fidence belonging  to  his  character,  should 
frequently  ascribe  to  the  poet  meanings  and 
notions  which  it  is  impossible  he  should  have 
entertained  ;  but  the  critic  was  also  a  man  of 
genius,  endowed  with  great  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration, and  a  lively  tancv,  vi'hence  he  has  been 
happier  than  any  other  commentator  in  throw- 
ing flashes  of  light  upon  obscure  passages,  and 
bringing  out  latent  beauties ;  and  even  where 
his  guesses  are  too  bold  for  admission,  we  are 
often  tempted  to  wish  they  were  true.  His 
numerous  absurdities  have  been  ridiculed  by 
Edwards,  and  gravely  refuted  by  Johnson  and 
others ;  but  many  of  his  notes  will  always 
claim  a  place  in  the  Variorum  editions  of  the 
author. 

Passing  over  various  occasional  publications, 
it  will  be  proper  to  notice  one  written  with  a 
degree  of  candour  and  temper  of  which  he- 
affbrded  few  examples.  The  publication  of 
Dr.  Middleton's  "  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Miraculous  Powers"  having  turned  the  minds 
of  the  public  to  that  topic,  and  given  rise  to 
much  acrimonious  controversy,  Warburton 
published  in  1750  a  piece  intitled  "Julian,  or 
a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and 
fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  that  Emperor's 
Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem." 
This  work  was  distributed  into  three  parts  ; 
the  first  establishing  the  fact  ;  the  second, 
answering  objections  ;  the  third,  discussing  the 
question,  "  What  evidence  is  required,  and 
what  is  its  peculiar  nature,  that  will  justify  a 
reasonable  man  in  giving  credit  to  a  miraculous 
fact  ?"  — "  aquestion,"  says  he  toHurd,  "  much 
easier  asked  than  answered."  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  performance  would  touch  upon  im- 
portant matter,  and  it  appears  to  have  be^n 
well  received.  In  the  same  year  he  published,,, 
a  Complete  edition  of  Pope's  works,  in  9  yolsi.- ; 
8vo.  accompanied  with  notes  of  his  own.  Of  . 
tills  edition  the  opinion  at  present  seems  nearly 
uniform, — ^that  neverwas  the  sense  of  an  au,tJior 
more  disguised  and  perverted  by  an  annotator  j 
who  has  often  forced  senses  upon  him  so  re*, 
mote  from  the  text,  that  he  can  hardly  be  yiiidit 
cated  from  that  worst  fault  of  a  critic,  bad  faith. 
It  may  be  added,  that  so  far  from  moUifying^ojc 
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blaming  the  poet's  satirical  a<;pcritics,  he  takes 
every  occasion  to  enhance  tiicm  by  mnlij:;nitics 
of  his  own.     In   1753  and  1754  he  published 
two  volumes   of  his   "  Sermons   preached   at 
Lincoln's  Inn;"  and  in  those  and  the  following 
year  he  gave  "  A  View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
I^hilosophy"  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend, 
first  anonymously,   but   afterwards  owned  by 
him,  written  with  much  strength  and  acutencss. 
He  now  began  rapidly  to  advance  in  the  career 
of  long-expected  preferment.     In  1753  he  was 
promoted  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral 
of  Gloucester.     In  1 754  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  King's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in  the 
following  y.^ar  exchanged  his  prebend  of  Glou- 
cester for  one  of  Durham.       About  the  same 
time  he  was  decorated  by  Archbishop  Herring 
with  a  Lambeth  degree  of  D.D.     His  promo- 
tion to  the  deanery  of  Bristol  took  place  in  1757; 
and  in  the  close  of  1759  he  obtained  a  seat  on 
the  episcopal  bench  as  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Being  appointed  to  preach  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  following   30th   of  January,  he 
drew  a  character  of  Charles  I.  very  different 
from  the  usual  eulogies  of  the  Martyr  delivered 
on   that  day.     It  concludes  :  "  In  a  word,  his 
princely   qualities  were   neither  great  enough 
nor  bad  enough  to  succeed  in  that  most  difficult 
of  all  attempts,  the  enslaving  a  free  and  jealous 
people." 

Dr.  Warburton  had  made  some  severe  reflex- 
Ions  OQ  the  rising  sect  of  Methodists  in  tlie 
second  edition  of  his  second  volume  of  "  The 
Divine  Legation"  in  1742,  and  he  now,  in 
1762,  made  a  direct  attack  upon  their  leading 
principles,  in  a  work  intitled  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Grace ;  or,  the  Office  and  Operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infi- 
delity and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism."  It  was 
■written  in  his  Ubual  shrewd  and  original 
manner,  and  produced  an  answer  from  John 
Wesley,  and  other  controversial  tracts.  In 
1 763  he  appeared  as  the  mover  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of  a  charge  against  Mr.  Wilkes  as  the 
author  of  the  indecent  "  Essay  on  Woman," 
for  which  he  received  much  abuse  from 
Churchill  and  other  writers  of  that  party.  A 
fourth  edition  of  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Divine  Legation"  was  printed  in  1765,  as 
Tolumes  3,  4,  and  5  of  that  work.  It  was  this 
edition  which  produced  a  controversy  between 
him  and  Dr.  Lowth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, occasioned  by  the  severity  with  which 
Warburton  had  mentioned  Lowth's  father,  and 
carried  on  with  considerable  acrimony  on  both 
sides.  A  third  volume  of  his  "  Sermons"  was 
published  in  1767;  and  in  the  following  year 


he  gave  a  testimony  of  his  zeal  for  revealed 
religion,  by  transferring  500I.  to  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  lecture  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  the  form  of  a  course  of  sermons,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the!  prophesies  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  relative  to  the  Christian  church. 
From  tliis  time  his  faculties  underwent  a  rapid 
decline,  and  he  fell  into  a  mcl;ncholy  state, 
which  was  aggravated , by  th?  loss  of  his  sou 
T.nA  only  child  who  died  of  a  consumption  in 
his  19th  year.  He  however  continued  to  cor- 
respond, and  to  Converse  occasionally,  with 
some  old  and  valued  friends,  till  the  termina- 
tion of  his  life,  at  Gloucester,  on  June  7th,  ij-(j, 
in  the  8 1st  year  of  his  age,  His  works  were 
printed  collectively  in  1788,  in  7  vols.  410. 
under  the  ins]>ection  of  his  most  intimate  friend 
Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  in  1 794, 
printed,  by  way  of  preface  to  them,  an  account 
of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  the 
author.  In  1809  there  was  published  a  yolume 
of  "  Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  ona 
of  his  Friends,"  (Warburton  to  Hurd,)  which 
contained  much  curious  and  interesting  matter 
relative  to  the  literature  of  the  time,  but  was 
lamentably  deformed  by  the  arrogance  and 
vituperative  spirit  of  one  prelate,  and  the  adula- 
tion of  the  other. 

This  article  cannot  be  better  closed  than 
with  the  literary  character  of  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton, as  drawn  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Dr.  John- 
son, certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of  panegyric,  but 
yet  with  apparent  impartiality.  "  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and 
vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited 
enquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed  his 
imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspicacity.  To 
every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught, 
together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  com- 
binations j  and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of 
the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his 
knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  always 
exact,  and  his  pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be 
always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a 
haughty  consequence,  which  he  disdained  to 
conceal  or  mollify  ;  and  his  impatience  of  op- 
position disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries 
with  such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made 
his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  Roman  Emperor's  determination, 
'  oderlnt  dum  mctuant ;'  he  used  no  allure- 
ments of  gentle  language,  but  wished  to  com- 
pel rather  than  persuade.  His  style  is  copiows 
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without  selection,  and  forcible  without  neat- 
ness ;  he  took  the  words  that  presented  them- 
selves :  his  diction  is  coarse  and  impure,  and 
his  sentences  are  unmeasured."  Life  of  Pope. 
It  may  be  added,  to  complete  the  moral  part  of 
the  portraiture,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
kind  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  and  warm 
in  friendship  -,  but  these  qualities  do  not  go  far 
in  the  estimate  of  one  who  must  always  be 
known  to  the  public  in  his  literary  capacity. 
Hurd's  Account  of  Warbtirton.  Nichols's  Anec- 
dotes.—  A. 

WARD,  John,  LL.D.  a  learned  and  meri- 
torious writer,  born  in  London  in  1679,  was 
the   son   of  a  Dissenting   minister.     He  was 
brought    up  to  business,  and  for  some  years 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Navy-office ;  but  hav- 
ing at  leisure  hours  engaged  in  literary  studies, 
he  contracted  such  a  predilection  for  learning, 
that  quitting  his  place  in  17 10,  he  engaged  in 
the    employment   of   a    schoolmaster.      Soon 
after  he  became  a  member  of  a  society  of  per- 
sons  of   different    professions    who    met    for 
mutual   improvement,  and  read  in   turn  dis- 
courses on  civil  law,  and  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations.     He  first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  1 7 1 2, 
by  publishing  a  small  piece  in  Latin  containing 
rules  for  composition.     Continuing  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a   classical  scholar  and  anti- 
quary, he  was  chosen  professor  of   rhetoric  in 
Gresham-college,  in  1720.     In  1723  he  trans- 
lated  into    Latin  Dr.  Mead's   treatise    on  the 
Plague  j  and  in  that  year  he  was  elected  into 
the  Royal  Society.     To  an  edition  of  Gerard 
Vossius's    "  Elementa  Rhetorica,"  printed  in 
London    1724,   he   added    a    valuable    piece 
<«  De  Ratione  interpungendi."  He  entered  into 
the  controversy  between  Dr.  Mead  and  Dr.Mid- 
dleton  concerning  the  condition  of   physicians 
in  ancient  Rome,    and  wrote  Latin  replies  to 
the  dissertation  of  the  latter,  and  to  his  defence 
of   the    same.     When   Horsley  published  his 
"  Britannia  Romana,"  Ward  added  to  it  an 
•'  Essay  on  Peutinger's  Table  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Britain."     In  1736116  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  vice-president.     His  largest  work, 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,"  was 
published  in  1740,  and  made  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literary  biography  of  the  country. 
In  1751  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     On  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Museum  in  1753, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees,  in  which 
office,  by  his  diligent  attendance  and  advice,  he 
was  very  useful  in  framing  the  rules  of  that  in- 
stitution, and    rendering    it  beneficial  to  the 


public.     After  passing  an  industrious  life  in  3 
variety  of  literary  occupations  which  are  enume- 
rated in  the  work  whence   this   article  is  bor- 
rowed,  he    died   in    1758,   in   his    80th  year. 
After  his  death,  was  published  a  work  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  press,  intitled  "  A  System 
of  Oratory,  delivered  in  a  Course  of  Lectures 
publicly  read  at  Gresham-college,"  2  volumes. 
The  papers  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal 
and  Antiquarian  Societies  were  numerous,  and 
chiefly  related  to  remains  of  antiquity  discover- 
ed  in  England.     Dr.  Ward  continued  by  reli- 
gious  profession  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  with 
sincere  piety,  and  great  moderation  and   can- 
dour towards  other  persuasions ;  and  several 
of  his  writings  related  to  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  learning  ; 
and  he  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  to  the  as- 
sistance of  persons  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
Nichols's  Liter.  Anecd.  —  A. 

WARD,  Seth,  D.D.  a  learned  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Buntingford  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  161 7.     He  received  the  chief  part  of 
his  education  at  the  school  of  his  native  place  ; 
but  was  taught  arithmetic  by  his  father ;  and 
when  fit  for  the  University,  was  sent  in   1632 
to  Sidney-college,   Cambridge,    of    which   he 
afterwards  became  a  Fellow.     Having  a  natural 
turn  for  the  mathematics,  he  applied  with  great 
assiduity  to  that  branch  of  study  ;  but  the  civil 
wars  breaking  out  soon  after,   he  experienced 
their  unfortunate  effects ;  and  his  friend  and 
patron  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  who  was  master  of 
his   college,   being   imprisoned,  he  voluntarily 
attended  him,  as  he  did  also  when  he  was  on 
his  death-bed  in  1643.    In  the  following  spring 
he  refused   to   take  the  covenant,  and  joined 
with  some  others   in    drawing  up   a  treatise 
against   it,  which  was    published.     In   conse- 
quence of  this  refusal,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
fellowship    in    1644;   and  being  then  without 
support  in  Cambridge,  he  spent  some  time  in 
or  about   London,  and  with  Mr.  Oughtred  at 
Albury,  where  he  continued  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  mathematics.     He  received  invita- 
tions  from   several  persons   of   distinction   to 
come  and  reside  in  their  families,  with  large 
and  honourable   offers ;  but  these  he  declined, 
and   went    to    live    with    Ralph    Freeman    of 
Aspenden  Hall,  Esq.  whose  sons  he  instructed, 
and  with  whom  he  chiefly  resided  till  the  year 
1649,    when    he   was   appointed    chaplain    to 
Thomas   Lord    Wenman    of   Tame  Park,    in 
Oxfordshire.       When    Mr.  Greaves,    Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy,  was  turned  out  of  his 
office,  he  was  admitted  his  successor,   but  was 
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obliged  to  take  the  oath  called  the  engagement. 
On  his  coming  to  Oxford,  one  of  his  chief 
cares  was  to  bring  in^o  repute  astronomical 
lectures,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  en- 
tirely neglected  ;  and  in  1654  he  was  made 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  along  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Wallis,  Savilian  professor  of  geometry. 
He  was  one  of  those  philosophers  who  had 
stated  meetings  at  the  apartment  of  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  in  Wadham-college,  which  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  the  Royal  Society;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  latter  he  was  nominated  a 
Fellow  in  166 1,  and  for  several  years  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  second  president  of  that 
learned  body.  In  1659  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Trinity-college,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign the  place  next  year,  in  favour  of  the  legal 
owner  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  it  in  1647. 
On  the  Restoration,  he  was  presented  by  the 
King  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
in  London,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1660. 
Soon  after,  he  was  elected  Dean  of  Exeter, 
and  in  this  situation  he  ingratiated  himself  so 
much  with  some  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
particularly  with  Monk  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  that  they  procured 
for  him  the  episcopal  chair  of  that  diocese. 
Immediately  after  his  consecration,  he  set 
about  repairing  the  bishop's  palace,  augmented 
th«  poor  vicarages,  increased  the  prebends, 
from  four  to  twenty  pounds  a-year,  procured 
the  deanery  of  Burien  to  be  annexed  to  the 
bishopric,  and  by  these  acts  of  munificence, 
and  many  instances  which  he  gave  of  his  capa- 
city for  business,  became  the  most  considerable 
prelate  on  the  bench.  In  1667  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  in  which  diocese 
he  acquired  great  esteem  and  respect  by  his 
extensive  charity  and  hospitality.  He  caused 
the  cathedral  and  his  own  palace  to  be 
thoroughly  repaired  ;  and  he  contributed  great- 
ly towards  making  the  river  Avon  navigable  to 
Salisbury,  not  only  with  his  money,  but  by  his 
advice  and  application  to  those  in  power.  To 
his  see  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  by  causing 
the  honourable  office  of  chancellor  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter  to  be  restored  and  annexed  to  it 
for  ever,  after  it  had  been  withheld  from  his 
predecessors  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  years. 
But  the  noblest  monument  of  his  munificence 
was  the  College  of  Matrons  in  Salisbury,  found- 
ed by  him  in  1682,  for  the  reception  and  main- 
tenance of  ten  women,  the  widows  of  ortho- 
dox ministers  in  the  diocese.  He  exerted  him- 
self with  great  activity  in  suppressing  conven- 
ticles, but  chiefly  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
which  he  received  from  the  court,  for  he  is 


said  not  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  persecute 
ing  disposition.  In  1660  he  was  attacked  by 
a  violent  fever,  which  reduced  him  to  a  bad 
habit  of  body  •,  but  this  he  removed  by  constant 
exercise,  and  particularly  riding,  prescribed 
to  him  by  the  learned  Dr.  Sydenham.  Having 
however  neglected  it  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
the  consequence  was  a  decay  not  only  of  his 
body  but  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  at 
length  he  so  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  under- 
standing as  to  become  an  object  of  compassion 
to  every  one  who  saw  him,  a  burden  to  himself 
and  his  friends.  After  dragging  out  a  melan- 
choly existence  for  some  years,  he  died  in 
1689  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  never  married.  Mr.  Oughtred  calls 
him  a  prudent,  pious,  and  ingenious  person, 
well  skilled  not  only  in  the  mathematics  but  in 
all  parts  of  polite  literature.  His  successor. 
Bishop  Burnet,  remarks,  that  he  was,  in  many 
respects,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age. 
But,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  throws 
a  shade  over  his  character,  in  another  place, 
where  he  says,  "  Ward  was  a  man  of  great 
reach,  went  deep  in  mathematical  studies,  and 
was  a  very  dextrous  man,  if  not  too  dextrous, 
for  his  sincerity  was  much  questioned.  He 
was  a  profound  statesman,  but  a  very  indifferent 
clergyman."  Dr.  Ward  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  astronomy,  and  different  parts 
of  tlie  mathematics,  which  were  highly  esteem- 
ed in  their  day ;  but  their  use  has  been  super- 
seded by  more  modern  improvements,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Newtonian  philosophy.  What  gave 
him  his  chief  reputation,  as  an  astronomer,  was 
his  celebrated  approximation  to  the  true  place 
of  a  planet  from  a  given  mean  anomaly,  found- 
ed upon  an  hypothesis,  that  the  motion  of  a 
planet,  though  it  be  really  performed  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  may  yet  be  considered  equable, 
as  to  angular  velocity,  or  an  uniform  circular 
motion  round  the  upper  focus  of  the  ellipse  or 
that  next  the  aphelion,  as  a  centre.  By  these 
means  he  rendered  the  praxis  of  calculation 
much  easier  than  any  that  could  be  used  in  re- 
solving what  has  been  commonly  called  Kepler's 
problem.  His  hypothesis  agrees  very  well  with 
orbits  which  are  elliptical  only  in  a  very  small 
degree,  such  as  those  of  the  earth  and  of 
Venus ;  but  in  others  that  are  more  elliptical, 
as  those  of  Mercury,  Mars,  &c.  this  approxima- 
tion stood  in  need  of  a  correction,  which  was 
made  by  Bulliaud.  Both  the  method  and  cor- 
rection are  explained  and  demonstrated  by  Keil 
in  his  Astronomy.  His  works,  besides  Ser- 
mons, are,  "  A  philosophical  Essay  towards 
an  Eviction  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God, 
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the  Immortality  of  the  Souls  of  Men,  and  the 
Truth  and  Authority  of  Scripture,"  Oxford., 
1652,  8vo.;  "  De  Cometis,  ubi  de  Cometa- 
rum  Natura  disseritur,  novaComet.irumTheoria 
et  novissimx  Comctx  Historiaproponitur.  Prx- 
lectio  Oxonii  habita,  et  Inquisitio  in  Ismaelis 
Bullialdi  Astronomijc  philolaicK  Fundamenta," 
Oxon.  1653,  4to. ;  "  Idea  Trigonometric  de- 
monstratae,  in  usum  juventutis,"  Oxon.  1654, 
4to. ;  "  In  Thomae  Hobii  Philosophiam  Excr- 
citatio  epistolica,  ad  D.  J.  Wilkinsium  Guard- 
ianum  Coll.  Wadhami,"  ibid.  1656,  4to.  ; 
<'  Astronomia  Gcometrica  :  ubi  Method  us  pro- 
ponitur  qua  primariorum  Planetarum  Astro- 
nomia sive  EUiptica,  sive  Circularis  possit 
geometrice  absolvi,"  Land.  J6^6,  8vo.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Sir  Paul  Neil,  Hevelius, 
Gassendi,  Bulliaud,  and  Riccioli.  Biographia 
Britaiinica.  Hutton's  Alaiheniatical  Dictionary. 
—  J. 

WARE,  Sir  James,  an  eminent  writer 
.on  Irish  affairs,  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  of  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family,  who, 
going  to  Ireland  in  1588  as  secretary  to  the 
lord-deputy  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  obtained 
some  lucrative  places,  and  settled  in  that 
country.  James  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1594, 
and  after  a  good  classical  education,  was 
entered  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  He  passed 
through  his  academical  course  with  reputation, 
and  diligently  continuing  his  studies  at  his 
father's  house,  came  under  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Usher,  then  Biahop  of  Meath,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship.  He 
rnarried  at  an  early  age ;  but  this  change  in 
his  situation  did  not  interupt  his  literary 
pursuits,  which  were  turned  to  the  collection 
of  manuscripts  and  other  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity relative  to  Irish  history.  He  visited 
England  in  1626,  where  Dr.  Usher,  now 
primate,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
from  whose  library  he  derived  much  assistance 
in  his  researches.  A  second  journey  to  Eng- 
land in  1628  added  greatly  to  his  collections, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning. 
He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland  in  1629;  and  his 
father  dying  in  1632,  he  succeeded  to  his 
estates  and  his  ofBce  of  auditor-general.  He 
was  much  confided  in  by  the  lord-deputy 
Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  who 
took  him  into  the  privy  council,  and  consulted 
liim  on  important  occasions.  In  1639  he  was 
chosen  representative  in  parliament  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  ;  and  when  the  discon- 
tents occasioned  by  the  administration  of  Lord 
Strafford  were  displayed  in  motions  for  the 
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impeachment  of  that  nobleman,  he  at  different 
times  zealously  exerted  himself  for  his  defence. 
When  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  in  1641, 
Sir  James  joined  in  all  the  acts  of  state  for  its 
suppression,  and  was  much  trusted  and  con- 
sulted by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  commander 
of  the  troops  seait  aga'nst  the  rebels.  He  con- 
curred with  the  council  in  the  resolution  for 
a  cessation  of  arms  when  the  King  wished 
to  recall  those  troops  for  his  service  against 
the  parliament  •,  and  when  the  deputations 
from  the  different  Irish  parties  had  caused 
great  confusion  in  the  King's  councils  relative 
to  the  measures  proper  to  be  a.lopted  in  that 
island,  he  was  one  of  three  confidential  persons 
sent  by  Ormond  to  His  Majesty  at  Oxford, 
in  December  1644,  in  order  to  give  him  true 
information  of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  re- 
ceived many  aftentions  from  the  eminent 
persons  in  that  city;  and  was  complimented 
by  the  university  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  On  his  return,  he,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  captured  by  a  parliament  ship 
of  war,  and  underwent  an  imprisonment  of 
ten  mondis  in  the  Tower,  when  he  was  released 
by  .exchange.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
civil  war.  Sir  James  continued  firm  to  the 
King's  interest,  and  zealously  attached  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond  ;  and  when  Dublin  sur- 
rendered to  the  parliament,  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
the  treaty.  In  consequence,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  remained  till  the  conditions 
were  fulfilled,  when  he  returned  to  Dublin 
and  lived  there  as  a  private  person.  His 
known  principles,  however,  rendering  him 
suspected  to  Jones,  the  governor  of  that  city 
for  the  parliament,  he  received  an  order  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  a«d  transport  himself  to 
any  place  he  should  choose  except  England. 
He  made  choice  of  France  for  his  place 
of  exile,  where  he  arrived  in  1649,  and  he 
passed  his  time  partly  at  Caen,  and  partly 
at  Paris,  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
men  of  learning.  He  obtained  a  licence  in 
1651  to  come  to  London,  where  he  staid 
near  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Ireland, 
which  was  now  in  a  tranquil  state. 

Whil»  thus  occupied  in  political  concerns, 
Sir  James  Ware  had  been  for  many  years 
making  himself  known  to  the  literary  world 
by  various  publications  in  the  class  of  histo- 
rical antiquities.  In  1626  and  1628  he  pub- 
lished, in  Latin,  the  lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  and  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  province  of  Leinster ;  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  Cistercian  monasteries  of  Ireland. 
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He  edited  in   1633   "  Spencer's  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland,"  with  "  Campion's  History 
of  Ireland,"  and  "  The  Chronicle  of  Ireland 
by    Meredith  Hanmer."      His    useful    work, 
**    De  Scriptoribus    Hibernire,   Lib.  ii."    was 
printed    at    Dublin    in    1639,  4to. ;    it   com- 
mences with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  close 
of   the    1 6th    century.     The  work   which    is 
regarded  as  his   masterpiece,  "  De  Hibernia 
et  Antiquitatibus  ejus,"  was  first  published  at 
London  in  1654  :  a  second  edition  of  it,  much 
enlarged,  was  given  in  1658,  to  which  was  added 
"  Rerum  Hibernicarum  regnante  Henrico  VII. 
Annales."     His  next  publication  was  a  "  Col- 
lection of  the  Works  ascribed  to  St.  Patrick," 
1656  ;  which  was  followed  by  "  Two  Epistles 
of  the  Venerable  Bede,"  and  some  other  ec- 
clesiastical   pieces.      In     i66t    he    published 
"  Rerum    Hibernicarum    Annales,    regnanti- 
bus  Henrico  VII.  Henrico  VIII.  Euwardo  VI. 
cc  Maria,"  DubL  fol      Finally,  in  1665,  he  sent 
to    the    press    his    complete    history    of   Irish 
bishops,  comprehending  his  former  narratives 
respecting  iIk'J^j  under  the  title  of  "  De  Pra;- 
sulibu-!    HibiQraix    Commentarius ;     a    prima 
Gentis  Hibornicce  ad  Fidem  CJiristiaium  Con- 
versione  ad  iioitra.^sqtu;  Tempora,"  DuU.  fol. 
These  works  have  entitled   the  author   to   be 
regarded   as  the   greatest,  contributor    to   the 
early  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.    Bishop 
Nicolson,   who  terms  him   "  the   Camden   of 
Ireland,"  gives  the  highest  commendation  to 
his    indefatigable    industry    and    consummate 
jiulgmeiu  ;  and    he  is  never  mentioned  with- 
out  respect   by   v;riters   conversant  with  the 
saiiie  topics. 

To  return  to  biographical  matter.  At  the 
Restoration,  Sir  James  was  reinstated  in  his 
olBce  of  auditor-general;  and  in  1661  he 
w^  re-elected  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  He  was  also  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  appeal  in  excise  causes,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  execution  of 
the  King's  declaration  for  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom.  An  offer  was  made  to  him  of  the 
dignity  of  Viscouj>t,  which  from  prudential 
motives  he  refused,  as  he  likewise  did  the  title 
of  Bt.ironct'.  He  continued  to  give  proofs  of 
attachmint  to  his  native  country,  till  his  death 
in  1666,  when  he  had  just  entered  upon  his 
73d  year.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters 
survived  him.  It  is  a  remarkable  circamdtauce 
that  hii  second  son,  Rooert^  having  been  much 
uOicted  in  his  youth  by  epileptic  disorders, 
was  considered  by  his  father  as  affording  so 
little   hope   of  a.  sound    understmding,   that 


he  made  a  general  entail  of  his  estate  on  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  which  excluded 
Robert  from  the  contingent  inheritance ;  an 
act  of  which,  when  Robert  recovered  a  vi- 
gorous state  of  health.  Sir  James  much  re- 
pented, especially,  as  the  estate  appeared 
likely  to  go  (as  it  did)  to  a  female  heir. 
He  made  all  the  savings  he  could  for  a  pro- 
vision for  Robert,  who  afterwards  became  a 
writer,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hostility 
to  the  Roman-catholic  interest  in  Ireland. 
Sir  James  was  a  man  of  great  generosity  and 
hospitality.  He  made  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  relative  to  the  history 
of  Ireland,  which  came  into  the  hands  first  of 
Henry  E.irl  of  Clarendon,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Among  them  were 
two  historical  tracts  of  his  own  composition. 
After  Sir  James's  death,  his  works  were  pub- 
lished collectively  in  one  vol.  folio,  1705,  by^ 
his  son  Robert ;  but  a  much  more  complete 
edition  was  given  by  Walter  Harris,  Esq. 
(who  married  one  of  his  descendants,)  in  3  vols, 
folio,  printed  at  Dublin,  1739,  1 745,  and 
I  746.      Biogr.  Brit.  —  A. 

WARGENTIN,  Peter  William,  an  emi- 
nent Swedish  astronomer,  was  born  in    171 7 
at  the  parsonage  of  Sunne  in  Yemtland.     He 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  under 
the  instruction  of  his  father  who  was  clergy- 
man of  that  pastorate,  and  made  so  rapid  a 
progress  that,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  fit  to 
be  sent  to  the  trivial  shool  of  Frsesoe.     After 
remaining  here  some  time,  he  was  removed  ill 
I  73  I  to  the  gymnasium  of  Hcrnosand,  where 
he  applied  to  various  branches  of  study,  but 
particularly  to  those  necessary  to  prepare  him 
for   the   church,    to    which    he    was   at   first 
destined.       His     prevailing    taste,     however, 
seemed   to   be   astronomy,  his    attachment   to 
which  was   increased   in  consequence  of  his 
observing    an    eclipse    of    the    sun    in    1733 
by  means  of  a    camera  obscura,  though   he 
had   as    yet    received    no   other   assistance    in 
this  department  than   what   he   derived   from 
an  old  manuscript  lent  to  him  by  one  of  his 
school-fellows.     This  manuscript,  besides  as- 
tronomical lectures,  contained  some  tables  of 
the    sun    and    moon    which,    notwithstaiv.iing 
their  imperfection,   gave  Wargentin   occasion 
to   examine    the    application    of   tnem   to  the 
calculation    of   eclipses.     Having    acquired    a 
suilicient  knowL^dge  of  the  learned  languages, 
as  well  as  of  the   matlieniatics  in  general,  he 
was  entered,  the  same  year,  at  the  academy 
of  Upsal,  where  he  attended  with  great  assi- 
duity the  lectures  of  Professor  Klingenstiema 
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and  Celsius,  who  taught  the  mathematical 
sciences  in  that  seminary,  and  practised  him- 
self in  making  astronomical  observations. 

Being    left    in    very   narrovv'.  circumstances 
by  the   death   of  his   father,  he   was   obliged 
for  his  suppport  to  give  private  instruction  to 
pupils  ;    but  he  still  continued  his  mathema- 
tical and  astronomical  pursuits,  and  in   1743 
took  his  d(  gree  as  master  of  arts,  after  having 
maintained  two  disputations,  first,  on  the  sa- 
tellites   of   Jupiter,    under  the    presidency    of 
Celsius  ;  and  secondly,  on  the  political  system 
ofMachiavel.     Wargentin's  principal  object  in 
his  studies  was  to  qualify  himself  for   being 
lecturer   on    mathematics    in    the  gymnasium 
of  Hernbsand.      As  a  preparatory  step  to  this 
situation,  he  wished  to  become  a  teacher   of 
astronomy  in  the  academy  of  Upsal ;  and  with 
that  view  he  maintained  a  disputation  on  the 
improvement    made    in    astronomy    from    the 
beginning   of   the   last  century.     He  attained 
his  object,  and   about    this  period    his  merit 
began    to    become    known    to    the    public    in 
general,  and  to  some  of  the  learned    societies 
in    foreign    countries.      He    had    already    cal- 
culated new  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which 
were    inserted    in    the    Transactions    of    the 
Society  of  Upsal  for  the  year   1741,  and  on 
that    account    he    was    admitted    a    member. 
These  and  a   literary    correspondence,    which 
after    the    death  of   Celsius,   he    began    with 
some   of    the    French    astronomers,    such    as 
Monnier,  De  I'Isle,  and  others,  procured  him  in 
1743   the  honour  of  being  appointed  by   the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  one  of  its 
correspondents,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated   a  member.     In    1748   he  was   ap- 
pointed  by   King   Adolphus   Frederic    to    the 
place  of   a   philosophical  adjunct  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Upsal ;  and  on  the  death  of  Elvius, 
secretary  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  1749, 
he  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  post  with  great  dili- 
gence for  thirty-four  years.     So  early  as  1 741 
Wargentin  had  calculated  tables  for  the  four 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  taking  those  of  Cassini  the 
elder  as  the  foundation,  and  correcting  them 
by  a  multitude  of  observations  collected  from 
different  works  or  made  by  himself  and  Celsius; 
but  having  occasion  to  go  to  Stockholm,   his 
trunk  was  unfortunately  stolen  by  the  way,  and 
along  with   it    his   tables,    together    with    the 
greater  part  of  the  property  which  he  then  pos- 
sessed.    He  had  now  no  other  resource  than  to 
resume  his  labour,  which  he  accordingly  did  ; 
and  with  the  help  of  a  few  memorandums  and 
scraps  of  paper  left  at  Upsal,  he  was  at  length 
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able  to  repair  his  loss.      These   tables  were 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  1 741  ;  and  were  received  with  much 
approbation  by  all  foreign  astronomers,  in  con- 
sequ  nee  of  the  exactness  with  which  they  re- 
presented  the  actual   motion   of   that   planet. 
When  these  tables  were  published,  Wargentin 
promised  to  communicate  separately  the  obser- 
vations  he    had    used   in  the   construction   of 
them,    in    order  that  a  comparison  might  be 
made  between  them.  This  promise,  in  regard  to 
the  first  satellite,  he  performed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  for  1 742,  in  which  he  gave 
above  a  thousand  observations  made  by  various 
astronomers,  which  he  compared  with  his  tables, 
and  found  that  the  diiference  seldom  amounted 
to  a  minute  of  time,  but  for  the  most  part  to 
less.     In  the  same  Transactions,  for  1743,  he 
inserted   about   four    hundred^  observations   of 
the   other   satellites,   also   compared  with   the 
tables,  in  which  the  difference  seldom  amounted 
to  four  minutes  of  time,  but  for  the  most  part 
to  less.   After  this  period,  the  theory  of  Jupiter 
and  his  moons,  and  the  improvement  of  it,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  labour  and 
industry,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  so 
that  when  he   had  any  leisure  from  his  other 
occupations,   he   employed  it   in  bringing    his 
tables  to  a   greater  degree   of  perfection.      A 
longer  course  of  observations  and  the  compa- 
rison  of  them  with   preceding  ones  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  to  him  new  changes,  by  which 
it  was  necessary  that  his  tables  should  be  cor- 
rected.    On  this  account  he  undertook  a  revi- 
sion of  them  with  improvements,  up   to  the 
year  1753  ;  and  when  these  new  tables  of  the 
four  satellites  were  completed,  he  transmitted  a 
copy  of   them  to  De  la  I,ande,  viho  in   1759 
inserted   them   in   a   new   edition   of  Halley's 
tables  published  at  Paris.    These  tables  he  still 
farther  improved  afterwards;  and  in  1769  sent 
a  copy  of  them   to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  by  whom 
they  were  published  in  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  I  771.  They  were  published  also,  with  farther 
improvements,  the  same  year,  by  De  la  Lande, 
along  with  his  own  astronomical  tables ;  and 
another  edition  of  them,  but  somewhat  diffe- 
rent from  the  latest  Paris  edition,  appeared  at 
Berlin  in  1776.   Farther  proofs  of  Wargentin's 
assiduity  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  this 
part  of  astronomy  may  be  seen  in  the  Cotwois- 
sance  dfs  Mouvcments  celestes    for    1 766,    the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1771  and  1779,  and  the 
Astronomisches  Jahr-huch   for   the    years    1777, 
1779,    1781,  and  1782,  in  which  he   gives  an 
account  of  the  new  changes  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  in  the  equations  of  some  of  the 
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satellites.  The  result  of  hislastlabour,  in  regard 
to  these  tables,  was  communicated  to  the  public 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Nova  Ada  Soaetatis 
Litteraria  Upsaliensis,  in  which  he  gave  1250 
observations  of  the  third  satellite,  with  various 
remarks. on  the  irregularities  of  its  motion  in- 
dicated by  them.  Besides  the  above  works, 
Wargentin  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  a  number  cf 
papers  on  different  subjects,  amounting  all  to- 
gether to  sixty.  In  one  of  the  first  he  under- 
took to  compare  the  periods  of  the  revolution 
of  Jupiter's  moons;  their  conjunctions,  quadra- 
tures, and  other  phenomena  with  each  other, 
find  with  the  equation  which,  in  such  cases,  he 
had  found  by  the  tables  to  correspond  with 
them  ;  in  order  that  he  might  thence  discover 
iiow  far  they  perturbed  each  other  m  their 
motion.  All  the  rest  of  his  papers,  besides  the 
above,  and  anotlier  written  in  1744,  on  the 
velocity  of  the  rays  of  light,  were  composed 
by  him  after  he  became  secretary  to  the  Aca- 
demy. A  great  part  of  them  relate  to  the 
history  of  the  sciences ;  such  as  on  thermometers 
and  the  best  kinds  of  them ;  on  the  attempt 
made  to  determine  the  real  figure  of  the  earth  ; 
on  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  ex- 
periment made  to  discover  it;  on  logarithms; 
on  tire  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea ;  on  comets  ; 
on  the  use  of  ventilators  on  board  ship  ;  on  the 
northern  lights.  All  these  papers,  which  are 
written  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  suited  to 
such  subjects,  display  great  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  extensive  knowledge.  Another 
part  of  them  treats  of  climate  and  the  diffe- 
rences of  it.  In  these,  besides  other  useful  ob- 
servations, Wargentin  remarks,  in  general,  that 
milder  and  cokler  winters,  summers  more 
or  less  warm,  earlier  or  later  springs  and 
autumns,  depend  not  only  on  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  latitude  of  the  place,  but  also 
on  other  circumstances ;  such  as  the  vicinity 
cf  the  sea,  lakes,  marshes,  large  woods,  unin- 
habited desarts,  and  other  things ;  from  which 
he  deduces  this  conclusion,  that  the  climate  of 
Sweden  is  much  more  temperate  than  many 
others  lying  under  the  same  parallel.  Other 
papers  contain  observations  of  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses,  and  of  the  comets  of  the  years  1769 
and  1771.  In  some  also  he  treats  of  parallac- 
tic observations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  together 
with  calculations  in  regard  to  the  distance  of 
these  luminaries  from  the  earth,  undertaken  in 
consequence  of  De  la  Caille's  corresponding  ob- 
servations made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  year  175 1.  In  these  he  discusses  with 
great  ability  the  principles  of  such  parallactic 
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researches,  and  the  precaMtions  necessary  to  be 

observed  in  them.  Though  the  parallax  of  the 
sun,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Wargentin  from  his 
own  and  De  la  Caille's  corresponding  observa- 
tions, and  whicli  he  found  to  be  10"  50"',  was 
too  large  by  2  "  4c'",  as  was  afterwards  proved 
by  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  ob- 
served in  1769,  it  was  the  most  accurate  ever 
before  obtained,  and  on  that  account  was  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoires  de 
Mathematique  et  de  Physique  presentes  a 
I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences.  Wargentin's 
observations  of  tiie  transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
sun,  on  the  3d  of  May  1753,  which  were  in- 
serted in  the  Swedish  Transactions  of  that 
year,  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
same  work  may  be  found  two  papers  on  the 
transits  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  iir  the 
years  1761  and  1769,  and  the  arrangements 
made  in  Sweden  for  observing  them.  War- 
gentin turned  his  attention  likewise  to  magnetic 
phenomena  ;  and  in  the  Transactions  for  1750 
gave  some  observations  on  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  during  an  extraordinary  bright 
appearance  of  the  northern  lights,  and  pointed 
out  some  connection  between  these  two  pheno- 
mena, from  which  it  appears  that  the  varia- 
tions are  violent  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  lights.  A  similar  remark  was  made  by 
Celsius  at  Upsal  in  1740,  and  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy.  Wargentin  com- 
municated his  observations  to  Mr.  Morton,  who 
caused  them  to  be  published  in  the  Philoso- 
pliical  Transactions.  He  furnished  also  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  great  many  tables  in  re- 
gard to  births  and  deaths,  as  well  as  population 
in  general,  collected  from  observations  made 
not  only  at  Stockholm,  but  in  various  other 
places,  and  by  these  means  rendered  considera- 
ble service  to  this  important  branch  of  political 
economy.  He  maintained  an  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  European  literati, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  being  secretary 
to  the  Academy  ;  and  his  astronomical  labours 
procured  him  so  much  respect,  that  all  those 
who  applied  to  tlie  practical  part  of  that  scienca 
were  careful  to  communicate  to  him  their  ob» 
servations,  and  in  particular  those  relating  to 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Other  mathemati- 
cians also  were  happy  in  transmitting  to  him 
their  discoveries,  and  by  these  means  his  cor- 
respondence was  considerably  increased.  War- 
gentin was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  modest 
and  friendly  in  his  disposition  ;  zealous  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  ever  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  which  could  tend  to  promote  the 
good  of  hiR  country.     In  consequence  of  bJ5 
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•fneril:  he  was  'created  by  King  Adolplius  Fre- 
deric, in  the  year  1759,  a  knight  of  the  Polar 
Star  ;  and  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  and  member  of  the  Academics  of 
Petersburgh,  Paris,  Gottingen,  Copenhagen, 
and  of  other  learned  bodies.  Wargentin  was 
not  distinguished  by  great  brilliancy  of  genius; 
but  he  possessed  -an  excellent  understanding, 
combined  with  great  readiness  in  comprehend- 
ing every  thing  which  required  patient  or  labo- 
rious examination.  He  was  exceedingly  dili- 
gent, and  seldom  indulged  even  in  those  inno- 
cent amusements  which  are  necessary  to 
recreate  the  mind  after  intense  labour.  By 
regularity  and  temperance  he  preserved  good 
health  to  an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  but  in 
his  latter  years  his  sight  and  hearing  began  to 
fail,  which  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  much  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
open  air  in  a  severe  climate,  while  making  ob- 
servations. Neither  his  spirits  nor  strength, 
however,  seemed  to  decline  till  the  summer 
of  1783,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  diabetes, 
which,  notwithstanding  every  medical  assist- 
ance, terminated  in  his  death,  in  the  month  of 
December  the  same  year.  The  following 
papers  by  him  were  printed  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions.  On  the  Variation  of  the  Mag- 
netic Needle,  vol.  xlvii.;  Observations  on  the 
TransitofVenusovertheSun,onJune(5th,'i76i, 
and  on  the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  May  8th,  1 76 1 , 
taken  in  Sweden,  vol.  lii. ;  An  Account  of  the 
•Observations  made  on  the  Transit  of  Venus  over 
the  Sun,  June  6th,  1761,  at  Ajaneburg  in  Swe- 
den, ibid. ;  Relation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus, 
vol.  liii. ;  An  Essay  on  a  new  Method  of  deter- 
mining the  Longitude  of  Places  from  Observa- 
tions of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites 
vol.  Ivi.  •,  Meteorological  Observations  made 
at  Stockholm,  in  the  Winter  of  1767-8, 
vol.  Iviii.  j  Observations  on  the  Transit  of 
Venus,.  June  3d,  1769,  in  Sweden,  vol.  lix.  -, 
Observations  on  the  Occultation  of  some  Stars 
bytheMoon,vol.lxv.;  On  the  Difference  of  Lon- 
gitude of  the  Royal  Observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich,  resulting  from  the  Eclipse  of  Jupi- 
ter's first  Satellite,  observed  during  ten  Years, 
with  a  comparative  Table  of  the  corresponding 
Observations  of  the  first  SateUite,  made  in  the 
principal  Observatories,  vol.  Ixvii. ;  Amin- 
nehe-Tal  h'dllit  for  Kong/.  Vetcnshaps  Acadc- 
m'len.     Philosoph.  Transactions.  —  J. 

WARING,  Edward,  M.D.  Lucasian  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  at  Milton,  in  the  county  of  Salop.  Ke 
■was  born  in  1734,  and  after  being  educated  at 


Shrewsbury  free-school,  was  sent  to  Magdalen- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  so  much  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  that  wlien  he  took  his  first  de- 
gree, in  1757,  he  was  considered  as  a  prodigy 
in  those  branches  of  science  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  bachelor's  examination.  Two 
years  after  he  was  elected  Lucasian  professor, 
but  the  appointment  of  a  young  man,  scarcely 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  dnd  still  only  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  to  a  chair  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  names  of  a  Newton,  a  Saun- 
derson,  and  a  Barrow,  gave  great  offence  to 
some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  university  ; 
and  the  first  chapter  of  his  "  Miscellanea 
A-nalytica,"  which  he  circulated  in  vindication 
of  his  scientific  character,  produced  a  contro- 
versy of  some  duration.  Dr.  Powell,  master 
of  St.  John's,  commenced  the  attack,  by  a 
pamphlet  containing  observations  upon  this 
specimen  of  the  professor's  qualifications  for 
his  office.  Waring  was  defended  in  a  very 
able  reply  by  Mr.  Wilson,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Wilson,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  and  a 
magistrate  justly  esteemed  for  his  eminent  and 
amiable  qualities.  In  1760,  Dr  Powell  wrote 
a  defence  of  his  observations,  with  which  the 
controversy  terminated  ;  and  Waring's  defi- 
ciency of  academical  honours  was  supplied, 
the  same  year,  by  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  royal  man- 
date. In  1762  his  "  Miscellanea  Analytica," 
a  part  of  which  had  excited  so  warm  a  dis- 
pute, was  published  from  the  university  press 
•  in  quarto,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  This  work,  written  upon  the 
abstrusest  pa^ts  of  algebra,  extended  his  fame 
over  all  Europe.  He  was  elected,  without 
solicitation,  member  of  the  societies  of  Bologna 
and  Gottingen,  and  he  received  very  flattering 
marks  of  esteem  from  the  most  eminent  ma- 
thematicians, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Of 
the  nature  of  this  miscellany  the  best  idea 
will  be  formed  from  the  author's  own  words  : 
"  I  have  myself  wrote,"  says  he,  "  on  most 
subjects  in  pure  mathematics,  and  in  these 
books  inserted  nearly  all  the  inventions  of  the 
moderns  v/ith  which  I  was  acquainted.  In 
my  prefaces  I  have  given  a  history  of  the  in- 
ventions of  the  difl"erent  writers,  and  ascribed 
them  to  their  respective  authors,  and  likewise 
some  account  of  my  own.  To  every  one  of 
these  sciences  I  have  been  able  to  make  some 
additions,  and  in  tlie  whole,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  enumerating  them,  somewhere  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  new  propositions 
of  one  kind  or  other,  considerably  more  than 
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have  been  given  by  any  English  visiter ;  and 
in  novelty  and  difficulty  not  inferior ;  I  wish 
I  could  subjoin,  in  utility.  Many  more  might 
have  been  added,  but  I  never  could  hear  of 
any  reader  in  England  out  of  Cambridge,  who 
took  the  pains  to  read  and  understand  what 
I  have  written.  But  I  must  congratulate  my- 
self that  D'Alenibert,  Eulcr,  and  Le  Grange, 
three  of  the  greatest  men  in  pure  mathematics 
of  this  or  any  other  age,  have  since  published 
and  demonstrated  some  of  tlie  propositions 
contained  in  my  "  Meditationes  Algebraicx," 
or  "  Miscellanea  Analytica,"  the  only  book  of 
mine  they  could  have  seen  at  that  time ;,  and 
D'Alenibert  and  Le  Grange  mention  it  as  a 
book  full  of  excellent  and  interesting  dis- 
coveries in  algebra.  Some  other  mathema- 
ticians have  inserted  some  of  them  in  their 
publications.  The  reader  will  excuse  my 
saying  so  much,  there  being  some  particu- 
lar reasons  which  influenced  me."  But  not- 
withstanding the  early  and  uncommon  progress 
which  Mr.  Waring  made  in  mathematics,  they 
did  not  engross  the  whole  of  his  attention. 
He  devoted  some  part  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  which  he  intended  to  be  his 
future  profession,  and  in  1767  he  took  his 
degree  as  doctor ;  but  tl-.ough  he  followed  this 
pursuit  with  his  usual  assiduity,  and  attended 
lectures  and  hospitals  in  London,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  enjoyed  extensive  practice. 
It  is  indeed  said,  that  he  was  so  embarrassed 
in  his  manners  before  strangers,  that  he  could 
not  have  made  his  way  in  a  profession,  in 
which  so  much  depends  on  address.  But 
this  was  of  the  less  consequence,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  he  possessed 
a  very  handsome  patrimonial  fortune,  and 
his  favourite  science  supplied  him  with  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement  and  occupa- 
tion. His  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  scientific 
discoveries,  and  in  attending  to  the  publication 
of  them,  either  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, or  in  separate  volumes.  He  resided 
some  years  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree 
at  St.  Ives  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  in  1776 
married  ;  but  the  air  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
he  had  then  removed,  not  agreeing  with 
Mrs.  Waring's  constitution,  he  went  to  live 
on  his  own  estate  at  Plaisley,  about  eight 
miles  from  Shrewsbury,  where  he  continued 
to  cultivate  with  unabated  diligence  those  ma- 
thematical enquiries  which  had  occupied  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  his  early  lite.  He 
applied  also  occasionally  to  studies  of  a  more 
popular  and  familiar  nature,  the  result  of 
which  he  collected  and  printed  at  Cambridge 


in  1794,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge."  But 
this  work,  which  contains  his  opinions  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  was  never  published. 
The  general  tenor  of  Dr.  \¥aring's  life  was 
seldom  interrupted,  except  by  a  visit  now  and 
then  to  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  London, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  from  which 
he  always  returned  with  an  increased  relish 
for  his  country  retreat.  A  violent  cold,  caught 
while  superintending  some  additions  he  was 
making  to  his  house,  caused  his  death,  after  a 
short  illness  in  August  1798,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Waring  was 
a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  as  well  as  great 
modesty,  and  in  his  manners  exceedingly 
simple  and  plain.  Those  who  knew  the  su- 
periority of  his  understanding  from  his  writings, 
looked  up  to  him  with  reverence ;  but  he 
enjoyed  himself  in  domestic  circles  with  those 
chiefly  among  whom  his  talents  could  not  be 
the  object  of  either  admiration  or  e«vy. 

In  regard  to  his  writings,  he  is,  according 
to  his  own  account,  the  discoverer  of  nearly 
four  hundred  propositions  in  the  analytics. 
This  may  appear  as  a  vain-glorious  boast, 
especially  as  the  greater  part  of  these  disco- 
veries, from  their  abstruse  nature,  are  likely 
to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  but  he  was  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  make  it,  by  tlie  insolence  of 
Lalande,  the  celebrated  French  astronomer, 
who  in  hisXife  of  Condorcet  asserts,  that,  in 
1 764,  there  was  no  first-rate  analyst  in  Eng- 
land- In  reply  to  this  assertion,  the  professor, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  first  mentions 
with  proper  respect  the  inventions  and  writings 
of  several  celebrated  British  mathematicians, 
of  whom  two  were  living  in  1 764  ;  and  then 
gives  a  full  and  impartial  detail  of  his  own 
discoveries,  many  of  which  were  published 
prior  to  1764.  By  mathematicians,  this  ac- 
count which  was  not  published  by  the  pro- 
fessor himself,  is  allowed  to  be  very  little 
if  at  all  exaggerated.  Yet,  if  according  to 
his  own  acknowledgement,  "  few  thought  it 
worth  while  to  read  even  half  of  his  works," 
there  must  be  some  ground  for  this  neglect, 
either  in  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  un- 
importance of  the  discoveries,  or  some  defect 
in  the  communication  of  them  to  the  public. 
The  subjects  are  certainly  of  a  difficult  nature, 
and  the  calculations  arc  abstruse,  but  Europe 
contained  many  persons  who  were  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  most  abstruse  calculations. 
The  neglect,  therefore,  complained  of,  is  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  a  perplexity  both  in  the 
style  and  manner.  The  reader  is  stopped  at 
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every  instant,   first  to  make  out  the  author's 
meaning,  and  then  to  fill  up  some  chasm  in 
the    demonstration.      He  must    invent   anew 
every  invention  ;  for  after  the  enunciation  of 
the  theorem  or  problem,  and  the  mention  of 
a  few  leading  steps,  little  farther  assistance  is 
afforded.     His  principal  works,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are  "  Meditationes  Alge- 
braicje,"  published    in    1770;    "  Proprietates 
Algebraicarum  Curvarum,"  1772;  and  "Medi- 
tationes Analytics,"  which  were  in  the  press 
during  the  years  1773,  1774,  1775,  and  1776. 
To  the  Philosophical  Transactions  he  contri- 
buted a  variety  of  papers,  which  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  him  a  conspicuous  place 
in    the    scale    of    mathematicians.     They   are 
under  the  following  titles  :  Mathematical  Pro- 
blems, vol.  liii.  p.  294. ;    New  Properties    in 
Conies,   vol.  liv.  p.  193. ;    Two  Theorems    in 
Mathematics,  vol.lv.  p.  143.;   Problems  con- 
cerning  Interpolations,    vol.  Ixix.    p.  86. ;     A 
General  Resolution  of  Algebraical  Equations, 
vol.lxxvi.  p.  80. ;  On  Infinite  Series,  vol.lxxvii. 
p.  71.;  On  finding  the  Values  of  Algebraical 
Quantities  by   Converging  Serieses,   and   de- 
monstrating and  extending  Propositions  given 
by  Pappus  and  others,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  67. ;  On 
Centripetal  Forces,  ibid.  i;88. ;  On  some  Pro- 
perties of  the  Sum  of  the  Division  of  Numbers, 
>ol.  Ixxix.  p.  166. ;    On   the  Method  of  Cor- 
respondent Values,  &c.  ibid.  p.  185.;  On  the 
Resolution   of   Attractive  Powers,  vol.  Ixxxi. 
p.  146.  j    On    Infinite    Serieses,    vol.  Ixxxiv. 
p.  385 — 415.     For  these  papers  the  professor, 
in    1784,    was    deservedly    honoured    by    the 
Royal    Society    with    Sir    Godfrey    Copley's 
medal,  and  most  o-f  them  afford  very  strong 
proofs  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  both  in  ab- 
stract science  and  the  application  of  it  to  phi- 
losophy,  though  in   common   with   his   other 
works   they    have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
clothed  in  a  very  unengaging  dress.      Nir/^oh's 
Lkcrary  Anecdotes   of  the    Eighteenth   Century. 
Pantalogia.  —  J. 

WARNER  Y,  Charles  Emanuel,  a  writer 
on  military  tactics,  was  born  at  Morges  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  in  17 19.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  entered  into  the  service  of  Sardinia,  and 
some  time  after  quitted  it  for  that  of  Prussia, 
in  which  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  years'  war.  He 
distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  he  was 
decorated  with  the  order  of  merit;  but  having 
been  in  Schweidnitz  in  1758,  along  with  Ge- 
nerals Sers  and  Grumkow,  wlio  gave  up  that 
fortress,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  request 
leave  to  resign,  and  he  quitted  the  service  of 
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Prussia  for  that  of  Poland,  in  which  he  ob-' 
tained  the  rank  of  Major-general.     After  thisy 
he  purchased  an  estate  in  Silesia  to  which  he 
retired,   and  devoting  his   time   to  study  and 
rural  economy,   lived  as  a  private  individual. 
In  1771   he  caused   to  be  printed  at  Breslau, 
"  Remarks    on    the   Military  System   of   the 
Turks  and  on  their  Method  of  Fighting,  with 
Observations    on    the    Austrian    and    Russian 
Expeditions  into  Turkey."     Three  years  after, 
he  sent  tome   memoirs   of  the  same  nature  to- 
Busching,  who  inserted  them  in  the  sixteenth 
volume   of  his   magazine.     In    1782  he   pub- 
lished at  Warsaw,  "  Remarks  on  the  Tactics 
of  Guibert,"    and  afterwards  "  Remarks   on 
the   Commentaries   of  Count  Turpin   on   the 
Memoirs  of  MontecucuH."      He  died  in  1786, 
a  few   months  before   Frederic  II.      His  his- 
tory of  the   seven    years'  war  was   published 
after    his  death,    under    the    following    title : 
"  Campagnes  de  Frederic  II.   Roi  de   Prusse 
de  1756  a  1762,"  a  Vienne,  1788,   8vo.     This 
work,  though  not  well  written,  is  curious  and 
interesting.     Frederic  II.  always  appears  in  it 
with   that   strength  of   mind    which    he    was 
universally  allowed  to  possess  ;  but  it  is  seen, 
at   the  same  time,  that   he  was    inclined   tc^ 
listen    to    advice   and    to    consult    persons    of 
talent  and  skill.       La    Fnisse    Litteraire  sous 
Frederic  II.  par  /'  Abbe  Denina.  —  J. 

WARTON-,  Joseph,  D.D.  a  distinguished 
writer  in  poetry  and  polite  literature,  born  in 
1722,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  pcetry-professor  at  Oxford,  and  vicar 
of  Basingstoke.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion chiefly  under  his  father  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
14  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Win- 
chester-school, where  he  continued  till  1740, 
when  he  was  entered  of  Oriel-college,  Oxford. 
In  this  situation  he  studiously  cultivated  his 
literary  taste,  and  composed  some  pieces  of 
poetry  which  afterwards  appeared  in  print. 
After  taking  the  degree  of  13. D.  he  became 
curate  to  his  father  at  Basingstoke,  where  he 
officiated  two  years ;  and  in  1 746  he  removed 
to  a  similar  employment  at  Chelsea.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
"  Odes,"  one  purpose  of  which  he  represented 
in  his  preface  to  be,  to  wean  the  public  from 
an  exclusive  taste  for  moral  and  didactic  poetry, 
which  was  then  prevalent,  and  bring  back  the 
art  to  its  proper  channel  of  invention  and  de- 
scription. In  1748  he  was  presented  by  the 
Du!<e  of  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Winslade, 
and  soon  after  married.  He  accompanied  his 
t  patron  in  175 1  on  a  tour  to  the  south  of 
France ;    before  which  period   he  had  com- 
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menced  nii  edition  of  Virgil  in  Latin  and 
Eiiglisli,  which  was  completed  in  1753.  In 
this  publication  the  ^Mieid  was  given  in  Pitt's 
translation,  and  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  in 
his  own  ;  and  he  contributed  notes  upon  the 
whole,  and  three  preliminary  essays,  on  Pas- 
toral, Didactic,  and  Epic  Poetry.  His  transla- 
tions are  superior  in  accuracy  to  Dryden's, 
and  in  poetry  to  Trapp's,  but  are  not  remark- 
able for  spirit  or  brilliancy.  When  the  pe- 
riodical work,  intitled  "  The  Adventurer,"  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Warton  re- 
ceived an  invitation,  through  the  medium  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  to  become  a  contri- 
butor. The  result  of  his  compliance  with 
this  application  was  twenty-four  papers,  of 
which  some  were  of  the  Immorous  cast,  but 
the  greater  part  were.essays  on  critical  topics. 
Ifi  this  department  he  adopted  the  mode  of 
criticism,  to  which  he  always  adhered,  and 
which  consisted  in  exercising  his  elegance  of 
taste  and  nicety  of  feeling  upon  particular 
passages,  and  pointing  out  their  beauties  and 
defects,  as  addressed  to  the  heart  and  the  ima- 
gination. He  was  presented  in  1754  to  the 
rectory  of  Tunv/ovth  ;  and  in  1755  was 
elected  second  master  of  "Winchester-school, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  boarding-house.  The 
first  volume  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope"  appeared,  without  his 
name,  in  1 756.  Scarcely  any  work  of  the 
kind  has  afforded  more  entertainment,  from 
the  liveliness  of  its  remarks,  the  taste  dis- 
played in  its  criticisms,  and  the  variety  of 
anecdote  interspersed  through  it,  some  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  of  a  freer  cast  than  perfectly 
became  his  character.  Although  bestowing 
much  deserved  praise  on  the  poet  who  was 
his  subject,  and  pointing  out  his  beauties  with 
just'  discrirnination,  the  general  tenor  of  the 
work  was  to  bring  him  down  from  that  high 
eminence  which  he  possessed  on  Parnassus, 
and  seat  him  among  the  class  of  those  who 
have  been  votaries  of  reason  rather  than  of 
imagination.  The  critic  was  not  at  the  time 
successful  in  converting  the  public  to  his 
opinion  ;  and  this  circumstance,  with  others 
of  a  private  nature,  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting his  design  till  26  years  afterwards, 
when  a  second  volume  appeared,  a  part  of 
•which  had  been  printed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  former.  In  1766  he  was  advanced 
to  the  place  of  head  master  of  Winchester- 
school,  which  he  long  occupied  with  high 
reputation.  The  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
his  correct  classical  taste,  and  the  judgment 
and  liberality  with  which  he  fostered  rising 


genius,  rendered  his  seminary  distinguislied 
by  the  production  of  many  scholars  who  ar- 
rived at  literary  eminence,  and  ever  retained  at 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  benefits  they 
had  enjoyed  under  his  care.  He  visited  Ox- 
ford on  this  promotion,  where  he  proceeded 
to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of 
divinity. 

Dr.  Warton's  life  was  from  this  time 
uniform,  or  only  varied  by  occasional  visits 
to  London,  by  schemes  of  publication,  and 
by  new  preferments.  Of  the  latter  he  ob- 
tained in  1782  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  and 
the  living  of  Thorley  in  Hertfordshire, -through 
the  friendship  of  Bishop  Lowth  ;  and  in  1788 
a  prebend  of  Winchester  from  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Shannon,  and  the  rectory  of  Eastoa 
from  that  of  Lord  Malmesbury.  His  several 
clerical  benefices,  though  tiot  high  in  rank, 
were  considerable  in  emolument,  but  they 
came  for  the  most  part  at  a  late  period  of 
life.  In  1793  he  closed  his  long  labours  at 
Winchester-school  by  a  resignation  of  the 
mastership,  and  retired  to  the  rectory  of 
Wickham,  which  he  had  obtained  by  an  ex- 
change for  another.  Still  fond  of  literary  em- 
ployment, he  accepted  a  proposal  from  the 
booksellers  to  superintend  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  which  was  completed  in  9  volumes 
8vo.  published  in  1797.  The  matter  of  his 
former  essay  on  Pope  was  digested  into  the 
notes,  with  various  additional  illustrations, 
critical  and  biographical,  and  a  life  of  the 
poet  prefixed.  Some  years  before,  he  had 
issued  proposals  for  a  history  of  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  French  poetry,  which  h« 
probably  found  too  weighty  an  undertaking 
at  his  time  of  life,  since  he  appears  never  to 
have  made  any  progress  in  it.  After  he  had 
finished  his  task  as  editor  of  Pope,  he  under- 
took the  like  service  to  Dryden,  and  had  pre- 
pared two  volumes  of  that  eminent  poet  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  This  event  took  place 
ill  February  1800,  in  his  78th  year.  Dr.  War- 
ton  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  son  and 
three  daughters.  He  was  highly  amiable  in 
his  private  character,  and  filled  his  part  in 
social  life  with  not  less  credit  than  in  the 
literary  world.  The  Wiccamists  attested  their 
regard  to  his  memory  by  erecting  an  elegant 
monument  over  his  tomb  in  Winchester- 
cathedral. 

The  poetry  of  Dr.  Warton  consists  of  mis- 
cellaneous and  occasional  pieces,  displaying  a 
cultivated  taste,  and  an  exercised  imagination, 
but  without  any  claim  to  originality,  or  any 
extraordinary    powers    of     execution.       His 
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•'«  Ode  10  Fancy,"  first   printed   in  Dodsley's 
collection,    is   perhaps    that    which    has    been 
most    admired,    and    affords    the    fairest    spe- 
cimen of  his  talents.      Wool's  Biogr.   Mem.  of 
Dr.  War  ton.  —  A. 

WARTON,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  poet, 
and  historian  of  poetry,  brother  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Basingstoke  in  1728.  He 
very  early  manifested  a  taste  for  verse ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  well  turned  translation  of  an 
epigram  of  Martial  composed  by  him  in  his 
ninth  year.  He  was  educated  under  his  fa- 
ther, who  kept  a  school  at  Basingstoke,  till 
he  was  admitted  in  1743  a  commoner  of 
Trinity-college,  Oxford.  Here  he  exercised 
his  poetical  talent  to  so  much  advantage,  that 
on  the  appearance  of  Mason's  elegy  of  "  Isis," 
which  severely  reflected  on  the  disloyalty  of 
Oxford  at  that  period,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Huddesford,  president  of  his  college,  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  the  university.  This 
task  he  performed  with  great  applause  by 
writing,  in  his  21st  year,  "  The  Triumph  of 
Isis;"  a  piece  of  much  spirit  and  fancy,  in 
which  he  retaliated  upon  the  bard  of  Cam  by 
satirising  the  courtly  venality  then  supposed  to 
distinguish  the  loyal  university,  and  sung  in 
no  common  strains  the  past  and  present  glories 
of  Oxford.  This  on  his  part  was  fair  warfare, 
though  as  a  pi*ace-ofFering  he  afterwards  ex- 
cluded the  poem  from  his  volume  of  collected 
pieces.  His.  "  Progress  of  Discontent,"  pub- 
lished in  1750  in  a  miscellany  inlitled  the 
Student,  exhibited  to  great  advantage  his 
powers  in  the  familiar  style,  and  his  talent 
for  humour,  with  a  knowledge  of  life  extraor- 
dinary at  his  early  age,  especially  if  composed, 
as  is  said,  for  a  college-exercise  in  i  746.  In 
1750  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college. 
He  appears  now  to  have  unalterably  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  poetry  and  elegant 
literature  in  an  university-residence.  His  spi- 
rited satire,  intitled  «  Newmarket,"  and  pointed 
against  the  ruinous  passion  for  the  turf;  his 
Ode  for  Music;  and  Verses  on  the  Death  of  the 
Prince  of  "Wales ;  v/ere  written  about  this 
time;  and  in  1753  '^^  '^^^  *^^  editor  of  a 
small  collection  of  poems  which,  under  the 
title  of  «  The  Union,"  was  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  contained  several  of  his  own  pieces. 
In  1754  he  made  himself  known  as  a  critic  and 
a  diligent  student  of  poetical  antiquities,  by  his 
observations  on  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  in 
one  volume,  afterwards  enlarged  to  two  vo- 
lumes ;  a  work  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  which  made  a  considerable  addition  to  his 


literary  reputation.  These  various  proofs  of 
his  abilities  caused  him  very  properly  to  be 
elected  in  1757  professor  of  poetry  tc<  tlie 
university,  an  office  which  he  held  for  tl'.e 
usual  period  of  ten  years,  and  rendered  re- 
spectable by  the  erudition  and  taste  displayed 
in  his  lectures.  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  this  time 
publishing  his  "  Idler,"  and  Warton,  wlio  had 
long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
contributed  three  papers  to  that  work.  He 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  classical  proficiency  in 
1758  by  the  publication  of  "  Inscriptionuni 
Romanarum  Metricarum  Delectus,"  a  collec-* 
t;on  of  select  Latin  epigrams  and  inscriptions, 
to  which  were  annexed  a  few  modern  ones,  on 
the  antique  model,  five  of  them  by  hims-elf. 
He  drew  up  in  1 760,  for  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  which 
he  published  separately,  much  enlarged,  in  1 772 
and  1780.  Another  contribution  to  literary 
biography  was  his  "  Life  and  literary  Remains 
of  Dr.  Bathurst,"  published  in  176 1.  Apiece 
of  local  humour  which  was  read  at  the  time 
with  great  avidity,  dropped  from  his  pen  in 
1760,  with  the  title  "  A  Companion  to  the 
Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion  ;  being 
a  complete  Supplement  to  all  the  Accounts  of 
Oxford  hitherto  published."  The  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  new  reign,  had  now  entirely 
restored  to  Oxford  its  ancient  virtue  of  loyalty; 
and  Warton,  who  had  lamented  the  death  of 
George  II.  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  continued  the  courtly  strain,  though 
with  due  dignity,  in  lines  on  the  marriage  of 
George  III.  and  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  printed  in  the  university-collection. 
Still  ranking  equally  with  the  wits  and  with 
the  poets  of  Isis,  he  edited  in  1 764  the 
<'  Oxford  Sausage,"  of  several  pieces  in  which 
lively  miscellany  he  was  the  writer.  In  1766 
he  again  appeared  as  a  classical  editor  by  super- 
intending the  Anthology  of  Cephalus,  printed 
at  the  Clarendon-press,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
learned  and  ingenious  preface.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  1761,  and  in  1771  was  in- 
stituted to  the  small  living  of  Kiddingfon  in 
Oxfordshire,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  then  chancellor  of  the  university. 
An  edition  of  Theocritus  in  2  vols.  4to.  which 
was  published  in  1770,  gave  him  celebrity  not 
only  at  home,  but  among  the  scholars  of  the 
continent. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry  is  said  to  have 
been  meditated  by  Pope,  who  was  but  in- 
differently qualified  by  learning,  whatever  he 
might  have  been  by  taste,  for  such  an  under- 
taking.    Gray,  who  possessed  every  requisite 
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for  tlie  work,  except  iiulustry,  entertained  a 
distant  idea  of  cngaj-Ting  in  it,  with  the  assist- 
ance   of    Mason ;    but    he    shrunk   from  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  and  readily  relinquished 
his  project,  when  he  heard  that  a  similar  design 
was  adopted  by  our  author.      At  what  period 
Warton  first  occupied  himself  in  this  extensive 
plan  of  writing  and   research,  M-e  are  not  in- 
formed j   but  in  1774  he  had   proceeded  so  far 
as  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  4to.  ;  and  he 
pursued  an  object,  now  apparently  become  the 
great  mark  of  his  studies,  with  so  much  assi- 
duity, that  he  brought  out  a  second  volume  in 
1778,  and  a  third  in  178 1.     He  now  relaxed 
in  his  labours,  and  never  executed  more  than  a 
few   sheets  of  a  fourth  volume.      The  work 
had  grown  upon  his  hands,  and   had    greatly 
exceeded  his  first  estimate  ;  so  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  design,  which  was  to  have  ter- 
minated only  with  the  commencement  of  the 
1 8th  century,  was  still  very  remote,  supposing 
a    due    proportion    to   have    been    preserved 
throughout.       Warton's    "   History   of   Eng- 
lish Poetry"   is  regarded  as  his  opus  magnum  j 
and    is   indeed    an    ample    monument   of   his 
reading,  as  well   as  of  his    taste  and  critical 
judgment.     The  majority  of  its  readers,  how- 
ever, will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  has 
dwelt  too  minutely  upon  those  early  periods  in 
which  poetry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  and   has  been  too  pro- 
fuse of  transcripts  from  pieces  destitute  of  all 
merit  but   their  age.      Considered,    however, 
as.  literary   antiquarianism,   the  work   is   very 
interesting ;     and    though    inaccuracies    have  ^ 
been  detected,  it  cannot  be  denied   to  abound 
with  curious   information.     His  brother  gave 
some   expectation  of  carrying   on  the  history 
to  the  completion  of  the   fourth  volume,  but 
seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards 
fulfilling  it.     As  a  proof  that  Warton  began 
to  be  weary  of  his  task,  it  appears  that  about 
1 78 1  he  had  turned  his   thoughts  to  another 
laborious    undertaking,  which  was  a  county- 
history  of  Oxfordshire;  and  m  1782  he  pub- 
lished  as  a  specimen  a  topographical  account 
of  his  parish  of   Kiddington.      In   the    same 
year    he   entered    into   the    celebrated    Chat- 
tertonian  controversy,  and  published  an  enquiry 
into  tlie  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Rowley,  which    he   decidedly  pronounced  to 
be   the  fabrication  of  their   pretended  editor. 
His   income  was  augmented   in   this  year  by 
presentation  to  a  donative  in  Somersetshire ; 
and  as  he  was   free  both  from  ambition   and 
avarice,  he  seems   to  have   looked  no  farther 
for   ecclesiastical   promotion.      In    1785    the 


place  of  Camden-professor  of  history  at  Ox- 
ford, vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  present 
Sir  W .  Scott,  was  conferred   upon  him.     Ke 
attended  to  its   duties  so  far  as   to   deliver  a 
learned  and   ingenious  inaugural   lecture,  but 
that  was  the  limit  of  his  professorial  exertions. 
Another    office   at  this    time  demanded  new 
efForts.     At  His  Majesty's  cxprets   desire  the 
post  of  poet-laureat,  vacated    by  the  death  of 
Whitehead,  was  offered   to   him  ;  and  in  ac- 
cepting  it,    he    laudably  resolved    to   use   his 
best  endeavours  for  rendering  it  respectable. 
He  varied  the  monotony  of  anniversary  court 
compliment    by    retrospective    views    of    the 
splendid   periods   of  English  history   and   the 
glories  of  chivalry,  and  by  other  topics  adapted 
to    poetical    description,    though    little    con- 
nected with  the  proper  theme  of  the  day  ;  and 
though  his  lyric  strains  underwent  some  ridi- 
cule   on    that    account,    they   in   general    en- 
hanced  the   literary  valuation  of  laureat  odes. 
His   concluding  publication  was  an  edition  of 
the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton,  in  which  it  was 
his   purpose   to    explain    his    allusions,    point 
out  his  imitations,   illustrate  his  beauties,  and 
elucidate    his    obsolete    diction    and    peculiar 
phraseology.      This   was  a   task  of  no  great 
effort   to  one  qualified  like  Warton  ;  and  en- 
gaging in  it,  rather  than  in  the  completion  of 
his  elaborate  plans,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
indolence  of  advancing  years  and  a  collegiate 
life  was  gaining  upon  him.     Of  this  work  the 
first  edition  appeared   in  1785,  and  the  second 
in  1 791,  a  short  time  before  his   death.     He 
had  intended   to  include  in  his  plan  a  similar 
edition    of   the    Paradise   Regained,    and    the 
Samson   Agonistes,    of   the   great    author,   of 
whom,  notwithstanding  religious  and  political 
differences,  he  v/as   a  warm  admirer  ;  and  he 
left  notes  on  both  these  pieces.     But  his  con- 
stitution now  began  to   give  way,  though  the 
period  of  old  age  was  yet  distant.     In  his  62d 
year  an  attack  of  the  gout  shattered  his  frame, 
and   was    succeeded,     in    May    1790,    by    a 
paralytic  seizure  which  carried  him  off  at  his 
lodgings  in  Oxford.      His  remains  were   in- 
terred,  Vi/ith  every  academical  honour,  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity-college. 

The  character  of  Thomas  Warton  was 
marked  by  some  of  those  peculiarities  which 
commonly  fix  upon  a  man  the  appellation  of 
an  humourist ;  and  a  variety  of  stories  current 
among  the  collegians  shew  that  he  was  more 
intent  upon  gratifying  his  own  habitual  tastes, 
than  regardful  of  the  usual  modes  and  decorums 
of  society.  But  he  was  substantially  good- 
humoured,    friendly,   and   placid  ;    and  if  his 
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dislike  of  form  and  restraint  sometimes  made 
him  prefer  tlic  company  of  inferiors  to  that  of 
€qu:\ls,  the  choice  was  probably  in  some  mea- 
sure connected  with  that  love  of  nature,  and 
spirit  of  independence,  which  may  be  dis- 
■d  in  his  writings.     That  he  employed  a 


prevented  his  assuming  a  post  which  would 
probably  have  changed  the  whole  destiny  of  his 
life.  Little  is  known  of  the'manner  in  which 
he  passed  his  time  till  his  nineteenth  year, 
when  hir.  reputation  was  so  solidly  established, 
that  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  adjutants- 
large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  general  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
his  mind  by  curious  and  elegant  literature,  his  In  1753  a  commission  was  entrusted  to  him  in 
various  productions  abundantly  testify  ;  yet  he  which  both  bodily  vigour  and  prudence  were 
appears  to  have  wanted  the  resolution  and  requisite.  The  French  were  at  this  time  ac- 
ster.dy  indartry  necessary  for  tlie  completion     tively  engaged   in   a   project  for  establishing  a 


of  a  great  design ;  and  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  inaccuracy  or  forgetfulness  prove 
that  his  exertions  were  rather  desultory  than 
regular.  This  disposition  was  less  injurious  to 
him  in  his  poetical  capacity,  than  in  any  other, 
whence  he  will  probably  live  longest  in   fame 


communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana 
by  a  chain  of  forts  extending  from  the  Cana- 
dian lakes  to  th.e  Ohio,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  limit  the  English  colonies  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Allegany  mountains.  Mr.  Din- 
widdle, who  was   then  governor  of  Virginia, 


poet.     Scarcely  any  one  of  that  tribe  has     selected  Washington  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 


noted  with  finer  observation  the  minute  cir 
cumstances  in  rural  nature  that  afford  plea- 
sure  in  description,  or  has  derived  from  the 
regions  of  fiction  more  animated  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  His  pieces  are  very  various 
in  subject,  and  none  of  them  long.  He  can 
only  rank  among  the  minor  poets  ;  but  per- 
haps few  volumes  in  that  class  will  more  fre- 
quently   be   taken    up    for    real    amusement 


of  remonstrance  to  the  French  commandant 
against  these  encroachments,  with  instructions 
at  the  same  time  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  the 
French,  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  procure  farther  intelligence.  Without 
entering  into  tlie  particulars  of  this  toilsome 
and  hazardous  expedition,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  executed  all  that  he  was  charged  with, 
and  returned  after  an  absence  of  78  days.     The 


Several  editions  of  his  poems  were  called  for     French  persisting  in  their  plans,  the   assembly 


in  his  life-time,  and  since  his  death  an  edition 
of  his  works  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Mant  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  1802,  with  a  biographical  account 
of  the  author  prefixed.  Matit' s  Life  of  IVarton. 
Nichols's  Liter.  Atiecd.  —  A. 

WASHINGTON,  George,  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  first  President,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  born  in  February  1732 
on  the  estate  in  Westmorland  county,  Virginia, 
at  which  his  great-grandfather,   John  Wash- 


of  Virginia  raised  a  body  of  300  men  to  protect 
their  frontiers,  of  which  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel.  Although  war  had 
not  yet  been  declared  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  it  was  evident  that  hostilities  must 
be  the  result  of  their  interfering  claims  in  these 
parts;  and  Washington,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  regiment,  falling  in  with  a  French  party, 
surprized  and  made  them  all  prisoners,  after 
thtir  commander  was  killed.     His  force  being 


ington,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family  from  afterwards  increased  to  400  men,  he  advanced 

the  north  of  England,  settled  about  1657.     His  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the  French  from 

father,    Augustine  Washington,  dying   when  Fort  Duquesne.     Receiving  intelligence  that  a 

George  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  care  of  his  much   superior    force  was    marching    towards 

education  devolved  on  his  mother.     The  oppor-  him,  he  fell  back  to  a  stockaded  fort  which  he 

tunities   of  instruction  were  at  that  time  very  had  erected  at  a  place  called  the  Great  Mea- 

scanty  in  this  part  of  America,  and  he  appears  dows,   where   he   was    soon   attacked    by    the 

to  have  been  taught  no  other   language  than  enemy.     He  bravely  defended  his  post,  though 

the  English ;  to  which,  however,  was  added  a  its  works  were  incomplete,   for   a  whole  day, 

knowledge  of  mathematics  sufficient  to  qualify  and  the   French  commander   then  desiring    ' 


him  for  "the  office  of  a  land-surveyor.  His 
youth  displayed  a  grave  and  thoughtful  cha- 
racter, diligent  and  methodical  in  business, 
dignified  in  his  deportment,  and  strictly 
honourable  in  his  conduct.     A 


parley,  he  agreed  to   a  capitulation  only  upon 
the  most  honourable  terms. 

In  1755  open  war  took  place,  and  General 

Braddock  was   sent  to  command  in  America. 

latent  ardour    The  circumstances  of  his  unfortunate   expedi- 


of  temper  however  disclosed  itself  at  the  age  tion  against  Fort  Duquesne  are  a  well-known 

of  fifteen  in  an  urgent  desire  to  enter  into  the  piece  of  history.     Washington,  now  a  colonel, 

British  navy,  and  the  place  of  a  midshipman  made  an  offer,  which  was  gladly  accepted,  to 

was  procured  for  him -,  but  maternal  tenderness  accompany  him  as  a  volunteer;  and  altho\igh 
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h«  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  he  did 
not  delay  to  join  the  army  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  was  present  in  the  carnage  of  the  day  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  general  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  oflicers  and  men,  and  preserved  the 
most  perfect  self-possession  amidst  the  showers 
of  bullets,  four  of  which  passed  his  coat,  but 
left  him  unhurt.  He  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  back  the  remains  of  the  routed 
troops ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  that  if  he  had  been  the  com- 
msinder,  instead  of  a  man  who,  though  not 
unskilled  in  regular  warfare,  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  the 
disaster  would  have  been  averted.  AH  the  re- 
gular troops  being  now  withdrawn  from  Vir^ 
ginia,  the  assembly  of  the  province  voted  the 
raising  of  a  regiment  of  i6  companies  for  the 
defence  of  their  frontiers,  the  command  of 
which  was  conferred  on  Washington,  together 
with  the  rank  of  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  in  Virginia,  —  so 
high  was  the  reputation  he  hr.d  acquired  at  this 
early  stage  of  life  !  His  situation,  however, 
was  full  of  anxiety  and  difficulty.  Tliis  was 
the  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  period  of  the 
new  war  with  France ;  and  with  very  inade- 
quate means  he  had  to  repel  the  frequent  in- 
cursions of  a  savage  enemy  on  an  open  frontier 
of  great  extent.  He  made  frequent  rv-presenta- 
tions  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  more  vigo- 
rous measures ;  but  it  was  not  tdl  1758  that 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  the  French, 
in  consequence  of  the  British  successes  in  the 
northern  colonies,  secured  the  bac ^-settlements 
of  the  southern.  This  effect  beino;  accom- 
plished,  Washington  retired  from  the  military 
service  with  the  undiminished  esteem  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  respect  of  the  olBcers  of 
the  Briti  h  army.  He  soon  after  married 
Mrs.  Custis,  an  amiable  and  opulent  widow  ; 
and  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  having  con- 
veyed to  him  an  estate  on  the  Potowack,  called 
Mount  Vernon,  he  removed  thither,  and  com- 
menc  -d  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 

During  the  fifteen  following  years  Wash- 
ington was  chieMy  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property,  which  he  greatly-improved 
hy  his  skill  in  agriculture  and  rural  aflairs. 
His  public  services  were  only  in  quality  of 
judge  of  the  court  in  the  county  where  he 
resid,  d,  and  a  r^  presentative  in  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  Virginia.  The  peace  of  1 763 
■was  presently  succeeded-irjr^hose  contests  be- 
tween the  American  colonies  and  the  British 
legislature,  which  unhappily  termir>ated  in  an 
appeal  to  arms.     la  their  course,  whenerer 
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theycameundertheconsiderationof  the  assembly 
of  Virginia,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  opposing 
the  claim  of  the  parent-state  to  a  right  of  taxa- 
tion over  the  colonies.  As  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
gress which  assemblcil  at  rhil.idelphia  in  1774. 
and  was  upon  all  the  committees  to  which  was 
entrusted  the  arrangement  of  measures  of  de- 
fence^ and  when  it  was  determined  to  raise  a 
general  army,  the  high  post  of  Commander-in- 
chief  was  unanimously  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  deputies  of  the  12  United  Colonics,  to 
which  Georgia  afterwards  acceded.  He  ac- 
cepted the  otEce  with  a  modest  acknowledge- 
ment of  conscious  inequality  to  its  duties,  and 
decHued  all  pecuniary  compensation  for  his 
services,  only  desiring  the  discharge  of  his  ne- 
cessary expences. 

At  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  American- army  it  consisted  of  about 
14,500  men,  who  were  entrenched  at  different 
posts  near  Boston,  opposite  the  British  en- 
trenched on  Bunker's-hill.  As  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  minute  relation 
of  Washington's  campaigns,  no  more  will  be 
attempted  than  a  short  sketch  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter,  and  the  principal  events 
in  which  he  was  concerned.  It  will  readily 
be  conceived  that  such  an  army  as  the  Ameri- 
can, formed  of  raw  recruits,  enlisted  for  a 
limited  time,  and  under  the  authority  of  diffe- 
rent colonial  governments,  and  ill  provided 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  would 
afford  much  exercise  to  the  patience,  and 
powers  of  accommodation  and  resource,  of  the 
general.  These  Washington  possessed  in  a 
superior  degree  ;  and  after  overcoming  many 
obstacles,  he  was  enabled,  in  March  1776,  to 
commence  active  operations  against  the  British 
force  in  Boston,  by  fortifying  the  heights  of 
Dorchester,  which  commanded  the  lines  and 
the  harbour.  The  consequence  was  a  speedy 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  who 
embarked  for  Halifax  ;  whilst  the  American 
general  entered  the  former  city  as  a  deliverer. 
The  English  General  Howe,  strongly  rein- 
forced from  home,  proceeded  with  a  fleet  to 
New  York,  and  took  possession  of  Staten- 
island.  The  Americans  were  posted  in  strength 
on  Long-island,  under  General  Sullivan,  where, 
in  August,  they  were  attacked  and  entirely  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  Wasliington, 
who  was  lying  at  the  city  of  New  York,  ex- 
erted himself  successfully  in  drawing  off  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  •,  but  a  panic  was 
struck  by  the  superiority  of  discipline  and  cou- 
rage which  the  regular  British  and  German 
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soldiers  had  displayed,  that  proved  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  American  cause.  The  greater 
part  of  the  militia  deserted,  and  the  remaining 
troops  were  so  much  dispirited,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  give  up  Nevi^  York  to  the  invaders, 
and  retreat  to  strong  positions  up  the  country. 
Loss  followed  loss  :  the  Congress  retired  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore ;  and  Washington, 
retreating  through  the  Jerseys,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  no  more  than  7000  men.  His 
mind,  however,  retained  its  natural  firmness ; 
and  obliged  as  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  beaten 
commander,  he  was  intent  upon  an  opportu- 
nity of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  the  conquerors. 
Such  an  one  occurred  near  the  close  of  that 
year.  The  British  general  had  securely  can- 
toned his  troops  in  the  different  towns  of  New 
Jersey,  waiting  for  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware, 
which  might  enable  them  to  cross  over  into 
Pennsylvania.  A  body  of  Hessians  stationed 
at  Trenton  was  the  first  object  of  Washington's 
attack.  He  crossed  the  Delaware,  then  much 
encumbered  with  ice,  on  the  evening  of  Christ- 
mas-day, and  pushing  directly  for  the  town,  sur- 
prized the  Hessians  so  completely,  that  they  laid 
down  their  arms,  to  the  number  of  nearly  900, 
besides  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  This 
success  was  the  more  important  as  it  was  ob- 
tained over  troops  who,  from  the  ferocity  of 
their  appearance,  were  peculiarly  the  dread  of 
the  Americans.  Washington  afterwards  gain- 
ed an  advantage  over  the  British  at  Prince -town; 
and  his  bold  movements  caused  them  to  retreat 
and  abandon  all  the  posts  except  two  which 
they  held  to  the  southward  of  New  York. 

The  campaign  of  1777  opened  in  the  month 
of  Juneonthepart  of  Sir  W.Howe,  withattempts 
to  bring   the  American  army  to  action,  which 
Washington,  conscious  of  inferiority  in  num- 
bers   and   appointment,    frustrated    by    skilful 
manoeuvres.     At  length  the  British  army  was 
embarked,    and    suddenly    appeared    in    the 
Chesapeake,  having  the  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia  evidently   in    view.       The    American 
commander  moved  to  its  defence,  and  in  Sep- 
tember posted  himself  on  Brandy-wine  creek 
to  dispute  the   passage.     He   thought  it  now 
necessary  to  risk  a  battle,  which  ended  in  his 
defeat.     He,  however,  kept  together  a  conside- 
rable body,  with  which  he  long  retarded   the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  but  at  length  he  was 
obliged  to  leave   the  road  to  Philadelphia  open 
to  them.     After  receiving  a  reinforcement,  he 
made  a  spirited   attack  by  surprize   upon  the 
British  posted  at  Germantown,  which  was  very 
near  succeeding,  but  was  finally  repelled  with 
loss.     At  length  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters 


at  Valley-forge,  25  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  the  affairs  of  the 
Americans  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  which  Washington  did  not 
experience  in  feeding,  clothing,  and  providing 
for  his  army.  In  addition  to  these,  discontents 
began  to  arise  against  him.  The  loss  of  their 
capital  caused  a  remonstrance  to  be  sent  to 
him  from  Congress  against  his  intention  of 
going  into  winter-quarters  ;  to  which  he  replied 
by  a  statement  of  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions which  his  troops  had  been  suffered  to 
undergo.  The  success  of  the  northern  army 
under  General  Gates,  much  more  numerous 
and  better  supported  than  his  own,  which  had 
compelled  Burgoyne  to  surrender,  was  con- 
trasted with  his  failures,  and  a  cabal  was  raised 
to  deprive  him  of  the  command.  He  justified 
himself  in  a  manly  manner,  and  had  too  much 
patriotism  to  yield  to  a  faction  at  such  a 
critical  period.  "  While  the  public  (said  he 
to  a  friend)  arc  satisfied  with  my  endeavours, 
I  mean  not  to  shrink  from  the  cause ;  but  the 
moment  her  voice,  not  that  of  faction,  calls 
upon  me  to  resign,  I  shall  do  it  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  ever  the  wearied  traveller  retired  to 
rest."  The  public  voice,  however,  was  de- 
cidedly in  his  favour;  and  the  attempts  to  super- 
sede him  only  served  to  render  the  authors  of 
them  unpopular. 

In  the  beginning  of  1778  Washington  was 
employed  with  a  committee  of  Congress  in 
arrangements  for  retrieving  the  army  from  its 
very  defective  state,  and  amending  the  whole 
military  system.  This  had  been  so  discou- 
raging to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  that  the 
general's  private  influence  alone  could  have 
kept  together  any  thing  like  an  army  ;  and  had 
their  condition  at  Valley-forge  been  known  to 
the  British  commander,  the  camp  might  have 
been  broken  up  with  great  loss.  Washington 
has  been  called  the  American  Fabius ;  such 
indeed  was  the  part  assigned  him  by  circum- 
stances, though  his  character  was  suflrciently 
disposed  to  enterprize  :  he  had  not,  indeed,  an 
Hannibal  to  deal  with.  The  situation  of  the 
Americans  was  now  much  improved  by  an 
alliance  contracted  with  France ;  a  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  evacuation  of  Phi- 
ladelphia by  the  British  army,  of  which  Sir 
H.  Clinton  was  now  the  commander.  This 
took  place  in  the  month  of  June  ;  and  their  re- 
treat was  attended  by  Washington,  who  brought 
tliem  to  a  partial  action  at  Monmouth  Court- 
house. The  result  was  of  no  other  conse- 
quence than  a  small  loss  of  men  to  the  British, 
who  afterwards  pursued  their  way  unmolested 
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to  Sandy-Iiook.  The  conduct  of  General  Lee 
underwent  much  censure  on  this  occasion ;  and 
a  court  martial  suspended  him  from  any  com- 
mand in  tlic  American  army  during  a  year. 
Washington  received  tlic  unanimous  thanks  of 
the  Congress  for  his  activity  and  exertions  in 
this  combat.  He  afterwards  took  post  at  the 
White  Plains,  and  late  in  autumn  retired  to 
New  Jersey,  nothing  important  having  occurred 
to  employ  him  in  the  field.  His  prudence  and 
conciliatory  manners  were  however  of  great 
public  service  in  enabling  him  to  calm  tiie  dis- 
contents which  prevailed  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  their  French  auxiliaries,  in  conse- 
quence of  D'Estaign's  quitting  Rhode-island 
for  Boston,  at  the  time  when  tlie  American 
General  Sullivan  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of 
the  former  place  by  land. 

The  military  talents  of  Washington  were 
«ot  much  called  into  exertion  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1779  and  1780.  The  alliance  of  the 
French  had  inspired  the  Americans  with  such 
confidence  of  final  success,  that  they  relaxed  in 
their  warlike  preparations,  and  the  army  was  in 
consequence  much  neglected.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper-currency  rendered  the  pay  of 
the  officers  unequal  to  their  support ;  and  those 
of  the  Jersey-line  in  May  1779,  when  ordered 
to  march,  sent  a  resignation  of  their  commis- 
sions unless  their  complaints  were  immediately 
attended  to.  Washington,  in  a  very  feeling 
atid  forcible  letter,  endeavoured  to  excite  their 
patriotism  against  the  intended  measure  ;  and 
the  legislature  of  the  state  being  induced  to 
make  some  partial  provision  for  the  troops,  the 
officers  withdrew  their  resolution,  and  conti- 
nued to  serve.  Great  difficulties  both  in  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  army  still  occurred,  which 
fully  exercised  all  the  mental  resources  of  the 
Commander-in-chief.  He  was  not  able  to  keep 
under  his  immediate  orders  more  than  1^,000 
men,  whilst  the  British,  fortified  in  New  York 
and  Rhode-island,  amounted  to  16  or  17,000, 
with  a  fleet  to  support  them  and  facilitate  their 
movements.  Washington's  principal  object  in 
1779  was  to  preserve  West-point  and  its  de- 
pendencies on  the  North  river,  for  the  securing 
of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  any  consi- 
derable detachments  for  the  defence  of  the  coast- 
towns  of  Connecticut.  He  sent,  however,  Sul- 
livan to  lay  waste  the  villages  of  the  hostile 
Indians  in  the  back  settlements  ;  and  Wayne 
to  capture  the  British  fort  of  Stoney-point ; 
both  which  enterprizes  succeeded;  and  he 
foiled  General  Clinton's  attempts  against  the 
Highlands.  The  year  1780  was  marked  by 
lignal  disasters  to  the  Americans  in  the  south- 


ern states  ;  by  the  loss  of  Chariestown  and  the 
surrender  of  the  whole  southern  army.  Wash- 
ington, from  his  distance,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  his  means,  could  do  nothing  towards  the 
prevention  of  these  losses ;  and  the  wants  of 
liis  own  army  obliged  him  to  a  late  opening  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  confining  himself  to 
merely  defensive  measures.  The  arrival  of 
succours  from  France  under  Rochambeau  gave 
him  hopes  of  a  combined  operation  against 
New  York,  but  the  superiority  of  the  English 
by  sea  rendered  the  design  abortive. 

The  following  year  commenced  with  the 
alarming  circumstance  of  a  mutiny  in  the 
Pennsylvanian  line  of  the  army,  provoked  by 
the  inattention  of  Congress  to  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  When  the  circumstance  was 
communicated  to  Washington,  his  first  idea 
was  to  repair  to  their  camp,  and  try  his  influ- 
ence to  recall  them  to  their  duty  ;  but  knowing 
that  their  claims  were  founded  in  justice,  and 
sensible  that  if  they  continued  refractory,  he 
had  no  force  to  spare  for  compulsion,  he  felt 
that  the  discipline  of  the  army  would  be  more 
injured  by  concessions  from  the  Commander- 
in  chief,  than  from  any  other  quarter.  He 
therefore  left  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  the 
civil  authorities,  wliich  granted  their  principal 
demands.  When,  however,  the  example 
spread  to  the  Jersey  brigade,  he  resolved  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  progress  of  so 
dangerous  a  spirit,  and  sent  a  detachment  of 
troops  against  the  mutineers  with  orders  to 
make  no  terms  with  them,  but  force  them  to  a 
surrender.  This  was  effected  ;  and  by  the 
punishment  of  the  ringleaders,  they  were 
brought  back  to  their  duty.  He  took  occasion 
from  these  events  to  address  circular  letters  to 
the  different  states,  urging  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  new  exertions  to  remove  future  causes 
of  discontent  among  the  troops.  This  was  a 
year  in  which  every  efibrt  was  called  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  The  British  com- 
manders, inspired  with  fresh  activity,  pushed 
witli  vigour  their  successes  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  Virginia  with  the  rest  was  in- 
volved in  the  calamities  of  war.  Pressing  ap- 
plications were  made  to  Washington  to  come 
and  defend  his  native  state ;  but  steady  to  his 
plans,  and  regarding  America,  rather  than  a 
particular  district,  as  his  country,  he  declined 
quitting  his  central  post.  A  grand  scheme 
was  in  agitation  for  combined  operations  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  forces,  of 
which  the  siege  of  New  York  was  the  first 
object.  This  purpose,  however,  was  changed 
for  that  of  an  attempt  against  the  army  of  Lord 
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Cornwallis  posted  at  York-town  near  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  under  Count  de  Grasse. 
Washington  and  Rochambeau,  keeping  up  the 
deception  of  a  design  against  New  York,  passed 
Chnton's  army  without  molestation,  and  march- 
hig  by  Philadelphia,  reached  Williamburgh  in 
September;  and  measures  were  immediately 
concerted  between  the  land  and  naval  forces  for 
an  united  attack  upon  the  British  troops  at 
York-town.  Closely  invested  as  they  were, 
suffering  under  disease  and  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, and  seeing  no  hope  of  relief,  their  gallant 
commander  was  compelled  to  surrender  his 
whole  force  on  October  19th,  which  event  may 
be  regarded  as  terminating  the  war  on  the 
American  continent.  Its  importance  in  the 
opinion  of  Washington  appeared  from  his  order 
on  the  following  day,  that  all  under  arrest 
should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty,  and  that 
a  thanksgiving-service  should  be  performed 
witli  due  seriousness  in  the  different  brigades 
and  divisions.  He  then,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army,  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  New 
York. 

Early  in  1782  the  British  parliament  declared 
its  sense  of  the  impolicy  of  a  continuance  of 
the  war  by  a  vote  against  further  offensive 
measures.  The  habitual  caution  of  Washing- 
ton, however,  would  not  admit  this  as  a  certain 
indication  of  peace,  and  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  remaining  fully  prepared  for  another  ca.m- 
paign  ;  but  in  the  course  of  tlie  year,  the  pre- 
liminaries were  signed,  which  fully  recognized 
the  independence  of  America.  A  matter  of 
danger  and  diihculty  now  occurred,  arising 
from  the  discontents  prevalent  in  the  army, 
nnd  the  apprehension  that  now  its  services  were 
no  longer  necessary,  its  claims  for  the  past 
would  be  treated  with  neglect.  By  an  anony- 
mous paper  the  general  and  field-otHcers  were 
summoned  to  consider  of  their  situation;  and 
from  the  temper  displayed  in  an  inflammatory 
address  circulated  in  the  army,  there  was  rea- 
son to  fear  that  some  violent  resolutions  would 
be  the  result.  On  no  emergency  were  the  pru- 
dence and  the  conciliatory  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief more  necessary,  and  they  were 
never  more  effectually  exercised.  He  sent  for 
the  officers  privately  one  by  one,  and  reasoned 
with  them  concerning  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  ariic  from  adopting  intemperate 
measures  ;  and  then,  at  a  general  meeting  regu- 
larly convoked  by  himself,  he  made  an  address 
to  them,  which  had  the  effect  of  produciiJg  an 
unanimous  determination  to  trust  their  cause 
io  the  justice  of  Congress  and  their  country. 
7  , 


After  this  compliance  with  his  wishes,  Wash- 
ington thought  it  his  duty  on  the  other  side 
strongly  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  ade- 
quate compensation  to  men  who  had  so  well 
served  their  country  ;  and  due  attention  was 
paid  to  his  interpobition.  The  disbandmg  of 
the  army  took  place  in  November  1783,  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  affectionate  and  admo- 
nitory address,  in  the  farewell-orders  of  the 
commander.  In  the  same  month  he  made  his 
public  entry  into  New  York,  and  soon  after 
took  a  solemn  leave  of  his  officers.  The  scene 
is  described  as  equally  tender  and  dignified. 
The  manly  demeanour  of  the  chief,  softened 
by  sensibility,  filled  every  eye  with  tears. 
After  grasping  the  hand  of  each  in  silence,  he 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  follow- 
ed by  the  ofhcers  in  mute  procession,  wiih  de- 
jected countenances.  On  entering  the  barge 
he  turned  to  his  companions  in  arms,  and  waved 
his  hat  as  a  last  adieu.  Many  answered  with 
their  tears  ;  and  all  kept  their  eyes  upon  him 
till  he  was  no  longer  distinguishable.  On  his 
way  to  Annapolis,  then  the  sear  of  Congress,  he 
delivered  to  the  comptroller  at  Philadelphia  aii 
exact  account  in  his  own  hand  writing  of  all 
the  public  money  he  had  received,  the  whole 
amount  of  which  in  eight  years  was  only  be- 
tv/een  14  and  15,0001.  Nothing  was  charged 
for  personal  services.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  Congress,  which  received  him  as  the 
greatest  and  best  citizen  of  the  new  state. 
After  a  suitable  address,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission into  the  hands  of  the  President,  who 
in  energetic  terms  expressed  the  national  sense 
of  his  high  merits.  Such  were  the  feelings  of 
public  gratitude  towards  him,  that  he  could 
have  asked  nothing  which  would  not  readily 
have  been  granted  ;  but  making  no  request  for 
himself,  his  family,  or  relations,  he  limited  him- 
self to  an  indirect  recommendation  to  Congress 
of  some  young  gentlemen  without  fortune  who^ 
had  served  him  as  aides-de-camp.  He  then 
hastened  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  instantly 
laid  aside  the  statesman  and  general  for  the 
country  gentleman. 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  Washington,  Irowever, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  confine  his  ideas  of 
improvement  to  his  own  property  ;  and  besides 
attending  to  the  introduction  of  an  ameliorated 
system  of  general  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  an  ex- 
tended plan  of  inland  navigation,  for  which 
purpose  he  made  an  exploratory  tour  through 
the  vi-estern  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  legislature  of  Virginia  not  only  en- 
gaged in  the  works  which  he  recomnieudedj 
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but  passed  an  act  to  vest  in  him,  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude,  a  gift  of  150  shares  in  the  naviji;a- 
tion  of  the  rivers  James  and  Potowmac.  He 
could  not  however  be  persuaded  to  accept  for 
his  own  use  a  present  which  might  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  liis  resolution  to  receive  no 
pecuniary  recompence  for  liis  services  ;  and  he 
only  consented  to  the  act  on  the  condition  of 
appropriating  the  proceeds  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
river ;  a  disposition  which  he  confirmed  by  his 
last  will. 

It  was  natural  that  the  general  spirit  of  the 
American  states,  aft^-r  they  had  thrown  ofF  a 
foreign  yoke  and  asserted  their  independence, 
should  partake  of  democratical  policy,  and  be 
marked  by  a  jealousy  of  power.     The  preva- 
lence of  this   spirit  during  the  first  years  after 
the  peace  was  the   cause  of  much  confusion 
and    discredit    to    the    new   republic.       Each 
single  state,   insisting  upon  its  separate  rights, 
was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  determinations 
of    the  general    Congress,  in    consequence  of 
which,  necessary  supplies  were  unequally  and 
reluctantly  raised,  and  the  public  faith  was  in 
various  instances  violated  both  with  respect  to 
citizens  and  foreigners.      No  one  felt  more 
acutely    the    mischief  and   disgrace  resulting 
from  these  proceedings  than  Washington,  who, 
though  entirely  free    from    personal    love    of 
power,  was  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
investing  a  supreme  government  with  autliority 
sufficient  to  enforce  m.easures  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  whole.     From  his  retirement  he 
made  known  his  sentiments  on   this   head   to 
the  leading  men  in  different  states,  by  letters 
full   of  sound  practical  wisdom  ;    and  similar 
opinions  becoming  prevalent,  a  general  con- 
Tention  was  at  length  agreed  upon  for  revising 
the  federal  system  of  government,  which  as- 
sembled  at   Philadelphia   in    May   1787,    and 
unanimously     chose     Wasliington     president. 
Their  labours  were   completed  in  September, 
and  the  result  was   the  recommendation  of  a 
new  form  of   government,    by   which   ample 
powers  were  given  to  Congress,  without  re- 
currence to  the   consent  of  particular  states, 
for  all  necessary  national  acts.     The  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  convention 
of  delegates  specially  appointed  in  each  state, 
and  its  merits  were  every  where  warmly  dis- 
cussed in  speeches  and  publications.      In  these 
Washington   took  no    part,  wishing   that  the 
final  decision  might  appear  as  much  as  possible 
the   unbiassed    determmation    of    the    people. 
The    constitution    having    been    accepted    by 
eleven   of   the   states,  every  eye  was   turned 


upon  their  great  deliverer  as  the  fittest  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  high  charge  of  chief; 
and  the   only  difficulty  in  placing  him   in   that  , 

elevated  station  arose  from  his  own  reluctance 
again  to  enter  into  public  life.  A  sense  of 
duty  to  his  country  finally  prevailed  over  pri- 
vate inclination.  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  honour  was  officially  announced  to  him 
at  Mount  Vernon  on  April  14th  1789.  With- 
out delay  he  set  out  for  New  York,  every  where 
receiving  on  his  way  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion, with  all  the  tokens  of  gratitude  and  reve- 
rence that  could  be  paid  to  one  who  had  al- 
ready conferred  such  important  benefits  on  his  ' : 
country,  and  from  whom  was  expected  its  re- 
covery from  the  evils  under  which  it  still  la- 
boured. 

The  difficulties  at  this  time  pressing  upon 
the  American  states  were  such  as  might  daunt 
a  resolute  mind.  An  empty  treasury,  with 
large  debts  upon  it  which  the  late  Congress 
had  been  unable  to  discharge  or  fund  ;  discon- 
tents and  party  divisions  relative  to  the  new 
constitution,  which  two  of  the  states,  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode-island,  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept ;  animosities  and  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  interfering 
claims  of  Spain  with  respect  to  the  Mississippi,, 
and  unsettled  boundaries ;  restricted  trade ; 
and  hostilities  with  the  Indians ;  formed  a 
mass  of  public  evil  which  it  required  not  less 
courage  than  prudence  steadily  to  confront. 
It  had  been  Washington's  resolution  from  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  keep  himself  per- 
fectly free  from  all  engagements  respecting  the 
places  to  be  filled  under  his  government ;  and 
he  was  guided  in  his  choice  by  no  other  consi-  ^ 

deration  than  that  of  fitness  for  the  respective 
offices.  He  accordingly  assembled  around 
him  a  number  of  able  and  upright  coadjutors 
in  the  great  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 
One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  make  peace  with 
the  Indians,  which  was  effected  in  1790  with 
respect  to  the  Creeks :  but  a  war  of  four  or 
five  years  against  those  of  the  Wabash  and 
Miami  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to  terms. 
The  negotiations  with  Spain  terminated  in  her 
allowing  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  differences  with  Great  Britain,  after  much 
agitation,  were  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  signed 
by  Mr.  Jay  at  London  in  1 794.  The  difficul- 
ties on  this  occasion  were  much  aggravated  by 
tlie  war  which  broke  out  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  unju>tifiable  methods  taken  by 
M.  Genet,  the  French  minister  in  America,  to 
kindle  the  revolutionary  flame  in  that  country. 
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The  President,  firm  in  his  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing an  exact  neutrality  in  this  contest,  resisted 
the  current  of  animosity  against  England  and 
predilection  for  France,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
incur  some  unpopularity  by  exerting  his  prero- 
gative of  refusing  to  communicate  to  the  house 
of  representatives  the  documents  relating  to  the 
treaty  with  the  former  country  :  he  also  plainly 
asserted  his  conviction  that,  according  to  the 
constitution,  the  assent  of  that  house  was  not 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty. 

After  having  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state 
during  an  unquiet  period  of  eight  years,  being 
now  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  he  thought 
proper  to  decline  a  re-election  to  his  high  office. 
He   announced   this   intention  in   a  long  and 
minute  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  replete  with  the  most  excellent  advice 
for  their  future  conduct ;    and   the  soundest 
views  of  their  political  state.     It  was  a  legacy 
of  wisdom  which  set  the  seal  to  all  his  past 
eminent  services.     There  was  no  point  in  this 
parting  counsel  which  he  more  earnestly  en- 
forced than  that  against  entering  into  the  poli- 
tical interests  of  foreign  countries,  and  indulg- 
ing a  spirit  of  favouritism  towards  particular 
nations.       During    his    administration    great 
things  had  been  effected  for  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States.      The  public   debts   were 
funded,  and   ample  means  were  provided  for 
paying  the  interest  and  gradually  discharging 
the  principal.     The  authority  of   the   govern- 
ment was  universally  submitted  to  ;  agriculture 
and  comraerce  were  extended  far  beyond  all 
former  limits  -,  the  Indians  were  rendered  pa- 
cific, and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  were  intro- 
duced among  them  ;  the  differences  with  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  were  composed ;  the  Medi- 
terranean was  opened  to  American  vessels  in 
consequence    of    treaties    with    the    Barbary 
powers;    and  no  contests  remained  with  fo- 
reign   states,  with  the  exception    of   France, 
which,  under  the  violent  councils  of  the  Direc- 
tory, persisted  in  infringing  the  rights   of  the 
Americans  as  an  independent  people.     It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  1797  that  Washington  re- 
signed his  authority  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams, 
on  which  occasion,  whatever  might  be  the  feel- 
ings of  a  few  party  zealots,  he  received  abun- 
dant proof'^  of  the  general  esteem  and  afl'ection. 
He  returned  with  pleasure  to  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  and  resumed  his  agricultural  and 
literary  pursuits.     From  this  state  of  privacy 
he  was   however  called  in  the  following   year 
by  the  aggravated  injuries  of  the  French  rulers, 
which  produced  a  determination  in  Congress 
to  arm  by  sea  and  land  for  a  defensire  war ; 


and  in  consequence  Washington  was  ofice 
more  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  The  counte- 
nance, however,  thus  assumed,  and  the  subse- 
quent deposition  of  the  Directory  by  Buona- 
parte, brought  on  an  accommodation,  and 
all  military  preparations  were  at  an  end. 

But  the  life  of  this  great  man  was  not  long 
to  outlast  the  conclusion  of  his  services.     On 
December  13th,  1799,  being  out  of  doors  super- 
intending some  improvements  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  was  exposed  to  a  slight  rain.     Its  con- 
sequence on  the  following  night  was  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  windpipe,  attended  with 
fever,  which  soon  put  on  symptoms  that  con- 
vinced him  that  the  termination  would  be  fatal. 
The  efforts   of   physicians  were  in  vain,    and 
within  35  hours  from  his  first  seizure  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle,  and  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  reason,  in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  a  widow,  but  no  issue.     Honours  of 
every  kind  were  paid  to   his  memory,  by  his 
gra^etul  country,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
never  cease  to  glory  in  having  produced  a  pa- 
triot of  whom  a  biographer  has  justly  said  that 
"  the  whole  range  of  history  does  not  present 
a  character  on  which  we  can   dwell  with  such 
entire  unmixed  admiration."      His  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  were  so  happily  blended, 
that  he  might  seem  expressly  formed  for  the 
part  assigned  to  him  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 
His  firm  mind,  equally  inaccessible  to  the  flat- 
teries of  hope,  and  the  suggestions  of  despon- 
dence, was  kept  steady  by  the  grand  principles 
of  pure  love  to  his  country,  and  a  religious  at- 
tachment to  moral  duty.     In  Jiim  even  fame, 
glory,  and  reputation,  were  subordinate  to  the 
performance  of  the   task   imposed  upon  him  ; 
and  no  one  ever   passed    through  the  ordeal  of 
power  more  free  from  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
selfish  or  ambitious  designs.     Capable  of  strong 
and   decisive   measures   when   necessary,  they 
were  tempered    with   the    lenity  which  flows 
from  true  benevolence.     In  person  he  was  tall 
and  well    proportioned.     His  form  was   digni- 
fied, and  his  port  majestic.     His  passions  were 
naturally  strong,   but   he  had   obtained  a  full 
command  over  them.     In  the  character  of  his 
intellect,  judgment   predominated.     To   fancy 
and  vivacity  he  had  no  pretension  ;  but  good 
sense   displayed   itself   in  all   that  he  said   or 
wrote.     It  was  a  proof  of  strong  powers  of  ac- 
quisition, that,  scanty  as  his  literary  education 
had  been,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  English 
language  in  its  best  models,  he  became  master 
of  a  style  at  once  pure,  elegant,  and  energetic  ; 
and  lew  better  specimens  of  public  addresses 
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can  be  shewn  than  in  the  products  of  his  pen. 
Many  more  brilliant  characters  appear  in  the 
pages  of  history  and  biography  ;  scarcely  any 
so  thoroughly  estimable.  Ramuiy's  and  Mar- 
shaU's  Lives  of  Washington.  —  A- 

WA TERLAND,  Daniel,  D.D.  a  learned 
English  divine,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Waterland,  rector  of  Wasely  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1683.  He  received 
his  grammatical  education  at  the  free-school 
of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Mag- 
dalen-college, Cambridge,  in  1699.  He  was 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1704,  and 
taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1706,  became 
distinguished  as  a  private  tutor.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  composed  a  tract  intitled  "  Advice 
to  a  young  Student,  with  a  Method  of  Study 
for  the  first  four  Years,"  which  went  through 
several  editions.  In  1713  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to  the  mastership  of 
his  college,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
EUingham  in  Norfolk.  On  taking  his  degree 
of  B.  D.  in  I  7  14  lie  exhibited  great  powers  of 
argumentation  in  defending,  before  Dr.  James, 
the  regius  professor  of  divinity,  the  negative 
of  his  thesis,  "  Whether  Arian  subscription 
be  lawful  .'"'  In  this  exercise  he  had  for  an 
opponent  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock. 
He  vi'as  soon  after  made  one  of  the  chaplains 
in  ordinary  to  King  George  I.  ;  and  on  His 
Majesty's  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1717  he  re- 
ceived the  royal  nomination  to  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  which  he  was  afterwards  incorporated 
at  Oxford.  He  first  appeared  in  his  character 
of  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  able  cham- 
pions for  orthodoxy,  by  a  work  printed  in 
17:9  with  the  title  "  A  Vindication  of 
Christ's  Divinity ;  being  a  Defence  of  some 
Queries  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Scheme  of 
the  Holy  Trinity."  The  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  this  performance  caused  him  to  be 
appointed  in  1720  the  first  preacher  of  the 
lecture  founded  by  Lady  Moyer  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  divinity  ol  Christ.  In  that  year  he 
published  an  Answer  to  a  work  of  Dr.  Whitby's 
on  the  subject,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin  and 
St.  Faith.  In  1723  he  published  his  "  History 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,"  particularly  intended 
as  a  defence  of  that  symbol  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Dr.  Clarke.  In  the  progress  of  prefer- 
ment he  obtained  the  canonry  of  Windsor, 
the  vicarage  of  Twickenham,  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex.  Dr.  Clarke's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Church  Catechism  having  appeared 
in  1730,  Dr.  Waterland  immediately  printed 


remarks  upon  it,  by  which  he  was  brought 
into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes  relative  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
pablication  of  Tindal's  "  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation"  next  employed  him  more 
than  two  years  in  the  defence  of  revealed 
religion  in  general,  and  produced  his  "  Scrip- 
ture Vindicated,"  in  three  parts ;  and  his 
"  Christianity  Vindicated  against  Infidelity," 
in  two  parts.  These  vindications  being  thought 
by  Dr.  Middleton  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good 
to  the  cause,  he  wrote  remarks  upon  them 
in  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland  -,"  the  latter, 
however,  had  a  defender  in  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce. 
In  1 734  Dr.  Waterland  published  a  "  Discourse 
of  the  Argument  a  priori  for  proving  the  Ex- 
istence of  a  First  Cause,"  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  refute  Dr.  Clarke's  opinions  on  that 
intricate  subject.  It  was  intended  in  that 
year  to  choose  him  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
house  of  Convocation,  but  he  declined  the 
triable  of  iliat  office,  and  the  subsequent 
dissolution  of  the  assembly  put  an  end  to 
the  design.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  to  the 
press  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works,  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine 
of  tlie  Trinity,"  written  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1732,  endeavouring 
to  shew  that  those  who  adopted  different 
schemes  relative  to  this  doctrine  ought  to 
bear  with  each  other,  and  not  separate  com- 
munion on  that  account.  The  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  Dr.  W.  could  not  admit  of  this  latitude 
in  a  matter  which  he  regarded  as  funda- 
mental, and  he  held  high  the  authority  of  the 
fathers  in  this  and  other  points  of  faith.  In 
1736  he  began  a  series  of  archdiaconal 
charges  on  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  in 
which  he  argued  against  the  opinion  of  Hoadley 
on  the  one  h.ind,  that  it  was  a  mere  com- 
memorative feast,  and  against  that  of  Johnson 
and  Brett  on  the  other,  that  it  was  a  proper 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  But  his  labours  were 
now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  A  painful  dis- 
order, which  required  repeated  chirurgical 
operations,  and  which  he  bore  with  exemplary 
patience,  proved  fatal  to  him  in  December 
1740,  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the 
works  above  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
several  sermons,  which  were  published  collec- 
tively after  his  death.  As  a  controversialist, 
though  firm  and  unyielding,  he  is  accounted 
fair  and  candid,  free  from  bitterness,  and  ac- 
tuated by  no  persecuting  spirit  —  A. 

WATSON,  Robert,  D.D.  an  ingenious 
historian,  was  born  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1730.     He  was  the  son  of  an 
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apothecary   of  that   place,   who   was    also    a 
brewer.       Having    gone    through    the    usual 
routine  of  education  at  the  school  and  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
church,    and    being    desirous    to  become    ac- 
quainted, with   a  wider  circle   of   literati,   as 
well  as  to   improve   himstlf  in   every  branch 
of  literary  knowledge,  he  repaired  first  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,   and   then    to  that  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he   prosecuted   his  studies 
with  unremitting  ardour.   Few  men  ever  applied 
with  more  diligence  and  attention.     He  made 
it  a  constant  rule  to  study  eight  hours  daily  ; 
and  this  plan  he  strictly  observed  during  the 
■whole   course  of   his   life.      An   acquaintance 
with  the  polite  writers  of  England,  after  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  became  general 
in  Scotland ;  and  in  Watson's  younger  years 
an  emulation  began  to  prevail  of  writing  pure 
and    elegant    English.      Mr.  Watson    applied 
himself  therefore  with  great  industry   to  the 
principles  of  philosophical   or  universal  grain- 
mar,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  study  of  rhe- 
toric or  eloquence,  on  which  subjects,  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Kames,  who  had  conceived  a 
high  opinon  of  his  talents,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures,  and  met  wirh  the  countenance  and 
support  of  Mr.  Hume  and  other  men  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.     Previously  to  this  he  had  been 
licensed  as  a  preacher ;  and  a  vacancy  having 
occurred   in  one  of  the  churches   of  St.  An- 
drew's, he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  that 
living,  but  without  success.     Soon  after  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  logic  ;  and  he  obtained 
also  a  patent  from  the  crown,  constituting  him 
prefessor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres.     The 
study  of  logic  at  St.  Andrew's  at  this  time 
was    confined     to     syllogisms,     modes,    and 
figures.     Mr.  Watson,  whose  mind  had  been 
enlarged  by  intercourse  with  men  of  science, 
and    by    studying    the    works   of   those    emi- 
nent   writers    who    had    begun     to     flourish 
in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  prepared  and  read 
to   his    pupils  a   course    of   metaphysics    and 
logic  on  the  most  enlightened  plan,  in  v/hich 
he   analysed    the    powers    of   the    mind,    and 
entered  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  d.fFerent 
species    of  evidence  of    knowledge  or   truth. 
By  his  history  of  Philip  II.  Dr.   Watson  at- 
tained, in  his  life  time,  to  a  considt-rable  degree 
of  celebrity  ;  and  his  history  of  Philip  III.  pub- 
lislied     after    his    death,    contributed   to    add 
to  his  f.ime.     Of  the  latter  pe'ormance,  how- 
ever, he  completed  only  the  firbt  four  books  ; 
the  last    two    wore    written    by    Dr.  William 
Thomson,  the  editor  of  his  manuscript,  at  the 
desire  of  the  guardians  of  his  children. 


On  the  death  of  Principal  Tulidep!),  Dr.  Wat- 
son, through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
was  appointed  his  successor ;  but  that  situa- 
tion he  enjoyed  only  a  short  time,  as  he  died 
in  the  year  1780.  He  married  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  virtue,  daughter  to  Mr.  Shaw,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's  college, 
St.  Andrew's-,  by  whom  he  had  five  daughters, 
who  survived  him.   Encyclopedia  Briiatmica.- — ^J. 

WATTEAU,  Antony,  a  painter  whose 
works  are  well  known,  was  born  at  Valen- 
ciennes in  1684.  He  was  placed  with  an  in- 
different painter  of  that  place  ;  and  being 
removed  to  a  master  who  possessed  a  talent 
for  theatrical  decoration,  he  came  with  him  to 
Paris  in  1702,  and. was  employed  about  the 
opera-house.  Being  obliged  to  work  for  a 
mere  subsistence,  he  at  length  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gillot  an  eminent  designer  of 
grotesques  at  that  time,  whom  he  imitated, 
but  soon  surpassed  by  a  more  correct  and 
natural  style  of  design,  and  a  better  tone  of 
colouring.  By  studying  under  Audran,  and 
copying  from  the  pictures  of  Rubens  at  the 
Luxemburg-palace,  he  improved  himself  so 
much,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy, 
and  rose  into  notice.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  art,  and  generally  chose  for  his  subjects 
conversations  of  the  comic  and  pastoral  kind, 
the  marches  and  encampments  of  armies, 
landscapes  and  grotesques,  which  he  finished 
with  a  free  and  flowing  pencil,  a  neat  and 
spirited  touch,  and  a  pleasing  tone  of  colour. 
His  manner  however  was  entirely  that  of  his 
country,  and  if  he  copied  nature,  it  was  in  a 
French  dress  ;  and  a  French  epigram  upon  him 
turns  upon  the  thought,  that  Dame  Nature, 
having  a  coquettish  desire  of  seeing  her  portrait 
"  paree  a  la  Fran^oise,"  produced  Watteau* 
for  the  artist.  Horace  Walpole  happily  pa- 
rallels him,  as  a  painter,  with  the  iiovellist 
D'Urf^  as  awriter.  "  Watteau's  shepherdesses 
(he  says),  nay,  his  very  sheep,  are  coquet  ;  yet 
he  avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  though  he  fell  short  of  lh« 
dignified  grace  of  the  Italians,  there  is  an  easy 
air  in  his  figures,  and  that  more  familiar  species 
of  the  graceful  which  we  call  genteel.  His 
nymphs  are  as  much  below  the  forbidding 
majesty  of  goddesses,  as  they  ure  above  the 
hovden  awkwardness  of  country  girls.  In 
his  halts  and  marches  of  armies,  the  careless 
slouch  of  his  soldiers  still  retains  the  air  of 
a  nation  that  jispires  to  be  agreeable  as  well 
as  victorious."  The  v/riter  goes  on  to  remark 
an  unnatural  appearance  in  his  trees,  which 
he  discovers  to  have  been  copied  from  thoso 
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of  the  Thuilleries  niul  villas  near  Paris,  trimmed 
up  by  art.  Watteau  paid  a  visit  to  England 
in  1720,  being  in  u  languishing  state  of  health, 
for  which  he  consulted  Dr.  Mead.  After  a 
residence  of  a  year  in  London,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  near  which  capital  he  died  in  1721, 
at  the  age  of  37.  He  bequeathed  his  nume- 
rous drawings  to  four  friends,  who  made  a 
sale  of  them,  which  paid  his  debts,  and  en- 
abled them  to  give  him  an  honourable  inter- 
ment. The  great  industry  of  this  artist  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  engravings  from 
his  designs,  amounting  to  563.  U Argenville. 
Pilkingtoii.      IValpole's  Aiiccd.  —  A. 

WATTS,  Isaac,  D.U.  a  dissenting  divine 
eminent  for  talents  and  piety,  was  born  at 
Southampton  in  1674.  His  father,  of  the 
same  name,  kept  a  boarding-school  in.  that 
town,  and  was  deacon  of  a  congregation  of 
Dissenters.  He  was  at  different  times  a  suf- 
ferer for  nonconformity  in  those  periods  of 
persecution  ;  and  it  is  a  touching  anecdote, 
that  during  his  confinement  his  wife  has  been 
known  to  sit  on  a  stone  near  the  prison  door, 
suckling  young  Isaac.  This  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  from  a  very  early  age  he  manifested 
a  singular  delight  in  learning.  Being  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment,  and  master  of  the 
free-school  at  Southampton,  he  made  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  languages  ;  and  before  he 
left  the  school,  had  proceeded  to  Hebrew. 
The  promise  he  gave  by  his  abilities  and  in- 
dustry produced  an  offer  from  some  gentlemen 
to  charge  themselves  with  his  education  at 
one  of  the  English  universities ;  but  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  take  his  lot  among 
the  Dissenters.  In  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  16  to  an 
academy  in  London  kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rowe,  the  son  of  an  ejected  minister,  and 
pastor  of  a  congregation  nt  Haberdasher's  Hall. 
Of  his  application  to  study  in  this  seminary  he 
left  a  proof  among  his  papers  in  22  Latin 
dissertations  on  metaphysical  and  theological 
subjects.  Plis  ppetical  vein,  likewise,  which 
displayed  itself  in  his  15th  year,  was  exercised 
at  this  period  in  various  compositions,  Latin 
and  English,  one  of  the  former  of  which  was 
a  pindaric  ode  addressed,  as  a  tribute  of  gra- 
titude, to  his  early  preceptor  Mr.  Pinhorne. 
In  this  academy  he  had  for  fellow-students 
Mr.  John  Hughes  and  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  both 
distinguished  by  their  literary  attainments, 
and  Mr.  Josiah  Hort,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Tuam.     His  own  conduct  was  such  as  to 
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cause  him  to  be  proposed  by  his  tutor  as  a 
pattern  to  the  other  pupils.  Having  finished 
his  academical  studies  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  spent 
two  years  more  in  reading,  meditation,  and 
pious  exercises  ;  and  then  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Bart,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  to  take  the  ofhce  of  domestic 
tutor  to  his  son.  In  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued five  years,  universally  esteemed  and 
respected  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  his  pupil  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendship  between  them  which 
lasted  for  life.  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not 
neglect  his  own  improvement,  and  particularly 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  completed  his  24th 
year   that   he  ventured   to   ascend  jhe  pulpit, 
which  delay,  in  one   so  we)l  cju.dified,  must 
have    proceeded    from    an    awful    tense    of 
the  charge  undertaken  by  a  public  instructor. 
In    the    same    year   he   w-as    chosen    assistant 
to    Dr.  Isaac    Chauncy,    pastor   of    the    con- 
gregation in    Mark-lane,    London.     His    ser- 
vices  proved  so  acceptable,   that  in   1702  he 
was  appointed   Dr.  Chauncy's  successor,   and 
received    ordination     to    the    pastoral    office. 
His  delicate  constitution  rendered  it  necessary 
to    provide    him    with    an   assistant ;    but    he 
continued  to  perform  with  diligence  the  duties 
of  his  station,  till  a  violent  attack  of  fever  in 
1 7 1 2    so    shattered    his   frame,    that    he    was 
obliged  to  intermit  his  services  for  four  years. 
One  happy  effect,  however,  of  this  visitation 
was  his   introduction  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
who  generously  took  him  to  his  own  house, 
where,  under  his  care,  and  that  of  his  lady, 
he  was  supplied  with  every  comfort  that  could 
contribute    to    the    restoration   of   his    health 
and   spirits.     Nor  was   this   a   temporary  act 
of   kindness ;    for   the  house  of   Sir  Thomas, 
and   afterwards   of  his   widow,   the    daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Gunston,  Esq.  of  Stoke 
Newington,    was    Dr.  Watts's    home    during 
36  years,  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and 
it  would  be   difficult  to   produce  an  instance 
of  a  connection  of  friendship  between  litera- 
ture and  opulence  so  long,  so  intimate,  so  free 
from   any   discordant   or   unpleasing   feelings, 
and    in    which  the    relations    of    patron    and 
dependant  were  so  thoroughly  obliterated  by 
the    perception    of    reciprocal    benefits.     His 
life  passed  in  this  retreat  with  no  other  varia- 
tion than  that  of  his  public  services,  and  his 
private  studies,  of  which  the  numerous  fruits 
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raised  him  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and 
made  his  name  extensively  known  among  the 
literary  and  religious.  This  reputation  pro- 
cured him  without  his  knowledge,  the  honour 
of  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  in 
1728.  His  weak  constitution  by  great  care 
and  temperance  held  out  to  a  good  old  age, 
though  increasing  infirmities  gradually  obliged 
him  to  remit,  and  at  length  to  resign,  his 
ministerial  duties.  His  congregation,  how- 
ever, would  not  accept  that  renunciation  of 
his  salary  which  at  the  same  time  he  offered. 
At  length,  after  an  almost  imperceptible  pro- 
gress of  decline,  he  calmly  expired  at  Stoke 
Newington  on  November  25th,  1748,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Watts  was  a   man   of  quick  parts,   of 
warm  feelings,  and  liv.  ly  fancy,  of  a  very  com- 
preheubive  understanding,  capable  of  great  di- 
versity of  pursuits,  and    which  that  diversity 
alone,  perhaps,  prevented    from  attaining  the 
first  rank  in  any.     The  devotional  spirit  may 
be  regarded  as  his  ruling  passion,  which   dif- 
fused its  influence  over  all  his  exertions,  and 
Stamped  them  with  its  peculiar  character.     It 
is  particularly  conspicuous  in  his  poetry,  that 
branch  of  his  compositions  to  which  he  owes 
his  chief  celebrity,  and  whicli,  at  the  .suggestion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  forms  a  part  of  the  collected 
body  of  English  verse.    Of  his  "  Horas  Lyricse," 
or    original    and    miscellaneous    pieces,    the 
greater  number  are  of  the  devotional  class,  and 
they  are  characterised  by  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, and  warmth  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
but  not  under  the  controul  of  good  taste  and 
judgment.       A  friend   to   sober  and  rational 
religion  will  also  object  to  the  strong  contrasts 
he   delights  to  draw  between  the  wrath   and 
indignation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ready  to 
consign  all  his  erring  creatures  to  everlasting 
punishment,  and  the  love  and  benignity  of  the 
Son,  which  alone  intei-poses   to  save   them ; 
and  he  will  be   occasionally    disgusted    with 
-the  language   of   amatory    passion    in    which 
the   Saviour   is    addressed.      Among    Watts's 
other  lyrics   there  are  pieces  of  considerable 
poetical  merit,  displaying  a  facility  and  elegance 
of  fancy,  which  with  better  culture  might  have 
brought  forth  perfect  fruits.     His  "  Version 
of  the  Psalms,"  (or  rather  their  adaptation  to 
Christian  worship,)  and  his  "  Hymns  and  Spi- 
ritual Songs,"  are  well  known  to  all  dissenting 
congregations  -,  and  it  is  little  to  say  that  they 
have  aftbrded  something  much  more  like  poetry 
to  the  worship  of  the  Dissenters,  than  is  found 


in  the  psalmody  of  the  Establishment.  His 
"  Divine  Songs  for  Children"  have  promoted 
early  piety  among  different  generations  of  per- 
sons of  a  similar  persuasion. 

Of  his  instructive  writings  the  philosophical 
compose  a    respectable  class.     His   "  Logic, 
or  the  Right  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Inquiry 
after  Truth,"  has  been  accounted  one  of  the 
best  popular  works  of  that  kind,  and  has  been 
sanctioned  by  admission  into  the  universities. 
A  supplement  to  it,  intitled  "  The  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,"  has   also  obtained  great 
approbation.    •'  Its  radical  principles  (Dr.  Jolm- 
son  observes)  may  be  found  in  Locke's  "  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding,"  but   they  are  so 
expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts  as  to  confer 
upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  highest 
degree  useful  and  pleasing."     In  this  depart- 
ment he  also  published  "  A  Discourse  on  Edu- 
cation;" an  "ElementaryTreatiseon  Astronomy 
and  Geography  ;"    "  Philosophical  Essays  on 
various  Subjects  ;  with  Remarks  on  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding ;"  and   "  A  Brief 
Scheme  of  Ontology."     The  great  mass  of  his 
writings  is  theological,  consisting  of  Sermons, 
Discourses,  Essays,  Controversial  Tracts,   &c. 
His  divinity  was  of  the  kind  usually  termed 
orthodox  ;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  title  of 
one   of  his   tracts,    it   was  "  Orthodoxy    and 
Charity  united,"   the  gentleness  and  candour 
of  his  nature  disarming  him  of  polemic  rigour; 
so  that   Dr.  Johnson   could    not   but    admire 
"  his  meekness  of  opposition,  and  his  mild- 
ness of  censure."     It  has  been  asserted  that 
towards    the    close    of   life   he    changed    his 
opinions    concerning  the  Trinity,    and    some 
controversy  has   appeared  on  this   topic.     In 
judging  of  the  sentiments  of  a  writer,  how- 
ever, it  is  always  proper  to  look  at  his  works, 
and  to  estimate  him  from  them,  and  not  from 
unauthorised  reports,  or  even  from  ascertained 
private    declarations    posterior    to    his    public 
productions.     In   this  view  Dr.  Watts    must 
certainly   rank  among  the  decided   advocates 
for  orthodoxy.     To  whatever  class  he  belongs, 
he  must  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
whose  whole  heart  was   devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and 
whose  life  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
system  of  opinions. 

The  printed  works  of  Dr.  Watts,  together 
with  those  which  he  left  in  manuscript  to  the 
revision  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Dr.  Jennings, 
were  published  collectively  by  Dr.  Gibbons 
in  6  vols.  /|to.  1754.  Gibbons^s  Memoirs  of 
Watts.     Johtisoii's  Etigl.  Poets.  —  A, 
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WEBB,  Philip  Carteret,  an  eminent  an- 
tiquary, was  born  in  1 700,  and  educated  for 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted 
an  attorney  in  1724,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  knowledge  of  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  law.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  was  of  mate- 
rial service  in  obtaining  their  charter.  In  1754 
he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  borough  of 
Haslemere,  for  which  he  was  also  returned  in 
1 76 1.  Acting  with  the  ministry,  he  was  made 
secretary  of  bankrupts  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  in  1756,  one  of  the  joint  solicitors  of  the 
treasury.  When  Mr.  Wilkes  in  1 763  was 
under  prosecution  for  writing  a  number  of  the 
North  Briton,  Mr.  Webb  was  officially  a  prin- 
cipal instrument  in  carrying  it  on,  and  upon 
that  occasion  printed  "  A  collection  of  Records 
about  General  Warrants,"  and  "  Observations 
on  discharging  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  Tower." 
He  died  at  his  seat  at  Busbridge,  Surrey,  in 
June  1770,  and  left  a  valuable  library  and  col- 
lection of  coins  and  medals,  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity,  which  were  sold  by  auction.  He  had 
previously  sold  30  MSS.  of  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  a  number  of 
other  MSS.  which  he  left  were  purchased  by 
Lord  Shelburne,  and  afterwards  came  to  the 
British  Museum.  Among  his  publications  were 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Warburton  on  some 
Passages  of  his  Divine  Legation  •,"  "  Various 
Pieces  relative  to  the  State  of  the  Jews  in  this 
Kingdom  ;"  "  Account  of  some  Particulars  con- 
cerning Domesday  Book  ;"  "  A  short  Account 
of  Danegeld ;"  "  Account  of  a  Copper  Table 
discovered  near  Heraclea."  Mr.  Webb  was 
twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  left  a  son 
of  his  own  name.    Nichols's  Lifer.  Anecd.  —  A. 

WEDEL,  George-Wolfgang,  an  eminent 
and  learned  physician,  was  born  in  1645  at 
Golzen  in  Lusatia,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  a  minister.  He  received  his  academical 
education  at  Jena,  where  he  studied  physic  and 
took  his  doctor's  degree,  in  1667.  He  prac- 
tised for  some  time  in  his  profession  at  Gotha, 
and  in  1673  accepted  a  medical  professorship 
at  Jena,  which  he  held  with  great  reputation 
near  50  years.  Besides  being  versed  in  every 
branch  of  medical  science,  he  was  an  able  ma- 
thematician and  philologist,  and  was  acquainted 
•with  the  oriental  as  well  as  the  classical  lan- 
guages. His  fame  extended  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  procured  him  a  multiplicity  of  titles 
and  honours.  He  was  associated  to  the  Aca- 
demy Naturx  Curiosorum,  and  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  was  nominated  physi- 


cian to  several  of  the  German  sovereigns,  and 
created  a  count  palatine  and  an  imperial  coun- 
sellor. Notwithstanding  these  public  offices,  he 
never  remitted  his  attentions  to  the  poor,  or  his 
literary  labours,  of  which  a  great  number  of 
publications  were  the  fruit.  His  pathology  was 
derived  from  the  systems  of  Helmont  and  Syl- 
vius, and  in  his  practice  he  depended  much  on 
absorbents,  and  the  volatile  salts  of  vegetables, 
which  last  it  was  a  great  object  of  his  chemical 
skill  to  extract.  He  was  also  addicted  to  astro- 
logy, and  seems  in  general  rather  to  have  been 
conversant  with  other  men's  ideas,  than  to  have 
thought  for  himself.  He  is  principally  cele- 
brated for  his  pharmaceutical  knowledge  and 
his  elegance  of  prescription,  and  many  of  his 
compositions  have  been  adopted  in  dispensato- 
ries. The  long  list  of  his  writings  consists  in 
great  part  of  academical  disputations.  Of  the 
others  some  of  the  principal  are  his  "  Opio- 
logia  ;"  "  Pharmacia  in  Artis  formam  redacta  ;" 
"  De  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus  cognos- 
cendis  et  applicandis ;"  «  De  Morbis  In- 
fantum;" "ExercitationesMedico-Philologicje." 
Halleri  Bibl.  Med.     Eloy.  —  A. 

WEIGEL,  Erhard,  a  German  matliemati- 
cian  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  at  the 
town  of  Weida,  in  Nordgau,  in  1625.  His 
parents  having  been  obliged  in  1628  to  quit 
their  own  country  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Wensiedel,  they  placed 
their  son  there  at  school,  where  he  received  a 
good  education,  and  at  the  same  time  applied 
to  the  study  of  music.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Halle,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Bartholomew 
Schimpfer,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who  not 
only  instructed  him  in  the  mathematics,  but 
allowed  him  the  free  use  of  his  books,  instru- 
ments, and  charts.  As  his  parents,  however, 
were  not  able  to  maintain  him  any  longer  at 
that  seminary,  he  returned  to  Wensiedel,  where 
he  continued  his  mathematical  studies  under 
the  direction  of  an  able  tutor.  After  remain- 
ing here  some  time  he  again  proceeded  to 
Halle,  where  he  recommended  himself  so  much 
to  the  favour  of  Schimpfer  his  former  friend 
and  patron,  that  he  employed  him  to  assist  him 
in  various  works  in  which  he  was  at  that  time 
engaged.  By  these  means  his  reputation  soon 
increased,  and  many  students  repaired  to  him 
from  Leipsic  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the 
mathematics,  though  he  had  never  studied  at 
any  university.  By  the  support  of  his  pupils 
he  was  enabled  to  remove  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
became  known  to  the  commandant  of  the  for- 
tress of  Pleissenburg,  who  indulged  him  with 
I  2 
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the  use  of  his  valuable  instruments  and  library  ; 
and  by  close  application   he   improved  himself 
so  far,  that  in   1653  he  was  invited  to  be  pro- 
fessor  of   the  mathematics  at  Jena.     In   this 
situation  he  not  only  acquired  great  applause, 
but  gained  the  favour  of  William  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony, vi'hom,  by  means  of  a  particular  invention, 
he  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  part  of 
the  stars,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.     Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  mathematician  to   the 
court  and  chief  director  of  buildings.     As  his 
fame  now  spread  more  and  more,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  various  princes,  who  conferred  on 
him  different  marks  of  their  esteem  ;  and  on 
that  account  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  travelling.     He  laboured  with 
great  diligence  in  improving  the  calendar,  and 
made  various  useful  inventions  to  facihtate  the 
study  of  astronomy.     He  constructed  celestial 
globes  of  silver  and  brass  plates,  in  which  the 
stars  were  represented   by  small   holes  cut  out 
in  them  of  different  sizes,  according  to  their 
apparent   magnitudes  ;  and   a  larger   aperture 
was  left  below,  not  far  from  the  south  pole,  to 
which  the  eye  could  be  applied  in  order  to  view 
the  appearance  of  the  starry  heavens      On  the 
surface,  besides  the  comnion  murks  of  the  starSj 
he  caused  to  be  painted  new  or  heraMlc  em- 
blems, which  exhibited  the  insignia  of  the  chief 
princes  of  Europe.     The  circles  of  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  and  tropics  were  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  so  that  the 
intersection   of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  could 
be  changed,  to  correspond  with   any  time  past 
or  future.     He    applied  also  an  apparatus  by 
which,  wlien  the  globe  was  rectified,  any  per- 
son without  the  assistance   of  a   master  could 
become  acquainted   in  a   little  time  with  the 
names  and  situation  of  the  stars.     His  pancos- 
mus,  or  new  machine  for  illustrating  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  was  an  armillary 
sphere,  composed  of  Iron  circles,  which,  when 
elevated  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  exhibited 
to  the  spectators,  inclosed  within  it,  the  motion 
of  the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies.     It  was, 
therefore,  similar  to  the  famous  copper  globe, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  which  Frederick  Duke  of 
Holsteln   caused   to   be    constructed  in   1654, 
under  the  direction  of   the  traveller  Olearius, 
and  which  was  afterwards  given  as  a  present 
to  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.     This  ingenious 
mathematician  died  in   1699.     His  works  are 
exceedingly  numerous.     Among  them  are  the 
following  :    "  Gcoscopia  Selenitarum,"  Jena, 
1654,  4to.      In  this  work  the  author  describes 
the  appearance,  in  regard  to  figure,  magnitude, 
liglit,  spots,  phases,  &c.  which  would  be  exhi- 


bited by  the  earth,  as  seen  from   the   moon. 
"  Sphxrlca    Euclldea,  Methodo    conscripta," 
ibid.  1657,   i2mo.    and  1688,  8vo.;     "  Com- 
mentarius  de  Cometa  Anni  1652,"  ibid.  1653, 
4to. ;     "  Speculum  uranlcum  Aqullse  Romanae 
sacrum,    slve    Himmels-Splegel    von    dem  in 
Gestirne  des  Adlers,  Anno  1661,  entstandencri 
Cometen  ;  cul  annectitur  Historia  omnium  Co- 
metarum  ex  Ricciolo,"  ibid.  1661,  4to. ;  "  Fort- 
setzung     des     Himmels-Splegels    von     dem 
Comet    Anno   1664,  1665,"  ibid.  1665,  4to.; 
"  Pancosmus  slve  Machlna,  totius  Mundi  supe- 
rloris  Phenomena  velut  ad  vivum  exprimens  ; 
accesslt  Cosmologia,  Nucleum  Astronomiae  et 
Geographic,  ut  et  Usum  Globorum  vulgarlum 
ct  novis  compendiis  Instructoruni  tradens,"  ibid. 
167 1,  fol.     Jocher's  Allgem.   Gelehrt.  Lexicon. 
Weidleri  Historia  Astronomiic.  —  J. 

WENGESLAUS  or  WINCESLAUS,  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  King  of  Bohemia,  was 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  whom  he 
succeeded  on  both  thrones,  in  consequence  of 
his    father's  bribery  to  the  electors   in  1378, 
being  then  in  his  17th  year.     As  soon  as  his 
character  developed  itself  he  appeared  to  be  a 
compound   of  cruelty  and   debauchery.     The 
plague  in  Bohemia  having  caused  him  in  1381 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he 
there  gave  himself  up  to  a  dissolute  life,  and 
totally   neglected    the    affairs  of   the    empire, 
which  fell  into  great  disorder  through  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  mercenary  bands  called 
the  Late  Comers,  so  that  the  princes  and  cities 
were  obliged  to  enter  into  associations  for  their 
own    defence.       Having,    on    his    return    to 
Prague,  by  his  misconduct  provoked  his  sub- 
jects to  revolt,  he  hired  some  of  these  free- 
booters  to   reduce    them   to    submission,   and 
suffered  them  to  lay  waste  the  wliole  country. 
In  the  mean-time  Ills  co:  duct  as  Emperor  was 
in  the  highest  degree   flagitious.     He  told  all 
the  remaining  rights   of  the   empire   in  Ger- 
many, and  exacted  money  for  the  confirmation 
of  those  privileges  of  the   Italian  towns  and 
provinces  which  they  had   purchased  from  his 
father.     He  prepared  blank  putents  signed  and 
sealed,  which  he  put  up  to  sale,  allowing  the 
buyers  to  fill  them  up  as  they  pleased  ;  which 
was  a  source  of  infinite  injustices  and  oppres- 
sions.     When  an  embassy  was  sent  to   him 
from  the  German  princes  and  states,  desiring 
his  residence  among  them  to  remedy  the  evils 
occasioned  by  his  mlsgovernment,  he   gave  a 
contemptuous  answer.    His  behaviour  in  Bohe- 
mia was  such  as  to  render  him   still   more  an 
object  of  hatred   and  contempt.     He  caused 
his  wife's  confessor,  John  Nepomuceae  (after- 
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■wards  canonized)  to  be  thrown  into  theMoldau, 
because  he  would  not  reveal  her  confession. 
He  levied  extraordinary  taxes,  and  put  to  death 
without  form  of  law  the  magistrates  of  Prague 
who  remonstrated  with  him.  His  fondness 
for  sliedding  blood  even  led  him  to  choose  for 
an  intimate  the  common  executioner,  whose 
head,  however,  he  is  said  at  length,  in  a  mad 
or  drunken  fit,  to  have  struck  off  with  his 
own  hands.  One  act,  however,  which  was 
ascribed  to  him  as  a  crime,  will  be  thought  to 
deserve  a  different  appellation.  When  popular 
insurrections  took  place  against  the  Jews  in 
Germany,  and  they  were  massacred  in  many 
towns  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  Wenceslaus 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  protect  them  at 
Prague. 

His  extravagances  at  length  grew  so  into- 
lerable, that  in  1396  the  Bohemians,  by  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Sigismund,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, put  him  under  close  confinement.  Hav- 
ing obtained  permission  to  bathe,  he  made  his 
escape  across  the  ilvcr  ni  a  fisherman's  boat, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  fortress  wliich  he  had 
built.  He  even  resumed  the  royal  authority  ; 
but  conducting  himself  no  better  than  before, 
Sigismund,  at  the  people's  request,  marched  an 
army  into  the  country,  deposed  his  brother, 
and  was  declared  regent.  Wenceslaus,  after 
being  imprisoned  in  different  castles,  was  sent 
to  the  care  of  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
who  confined  him  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
Vienna.  With  the  assistance  of  one  Grundler, 
a  fisherman,  whom  he  afterwards  ennobled,  he 
descended  from  the  tower  by  a  rope,  and  was 
conveyed  across  the  Danube  •,  and  returning  to 
Prague,  he  again  recovered  his  kingdom.  In 
1398  he  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of 
France  atRheims,  on  the  subject  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  schism  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
the  popedom.  He  married  a  second  time  in 
the  following  year;  and  having  plunged  into 
extraordinary  expences  on  that  occasion,  he 
received  with  great  pleasure  an  embassy  from 
John  Galeazo,  Count  of  Vcrtus,  who  having 
seized  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  and  many  other 
cities  in  Lombardy  dtpenJont  on  the  empire, 
was  desirous  of  purcliasing  the  imperial  rights, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan.  Wenceslaus 
sold  them  for  a  considerable  sum  without  any 
communication  with  the  princas  of  the  empire, 
who,  indignant  at  this  action,  and  his  con- 
tinued neglect  of  every  imperial  duty,  assem- 
bled a  diet  in  1400,  in  which  they  formally 
deposed  him.  He  bore  the  intelligence  of  his 
deposition  with  great  tranquillity,  saying  that 
he   was  rejoiced   at  being  relieved   from    the 


burden  of  the  empire,  as  it  would  allow  him 
more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  ;  and  in  fact,  he  held  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  19  years  longer,  if  not  reclaimed  from 
his  vices,  at  least  more  tolerable  in  the  practice 
of  them.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  preaching 
of  John  Huss,  the  reformer,  excited  disturb- 
ances in  Bohemia,  which  he  took  pains  to 
compose.  At  length,  as  he  was  sitting  at 
dinner,  he  was  informed  of  a  sudden  tumult 
in  Prague,-  wliich  threw  him  into  such  a  vio- 
lent paroxysm  of  rage,  that  an  apoplexy  su- 
pervened, which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days, 
in  1419,  at  the  age  of  58.  He  left  no  issue. 
Moreri.      Mod.    Univ.   Hist.  —  A. 

WENTWORTH,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, an  eminent  minister  of  state,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of 
Wentworth-Woodhouse  in  the  county  of  York, 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  family.  He  was  born 
in  1593,  at  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Rnhprt  AtkitiQnn  Fsq.  in  T.nndon  ;  and 
after  a  preliminary  education,  which  appears  to 
have  been  domestic,  he  was  entered  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  travelled  abroad,  and  passed  more  than  a 
year  in  France,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Green- 
wood of  University-college,  Oxford,  as  his 
governor,  a  person  of  sense  and  learning,  for 
whom  he  ever  after  entertained  the  highest  re- 
gard. Soon  after  his  return  he  received  the- 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  married  to 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Clif- 
ford, Earl  of  Cumberland.  The  death  of  his 
father  in  161 4  gave  him  possession  of  the 
family-estate  of  6000I.  a-year,  a  very  ample 
patrimony  at  that  time,  though  encumbered 
with  the  provision  for  seven  brothers  and  four 
sisters.  He  also  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
baronet,  his  father  having  been  of  the  first 
creation  of  that  rank  by  King  James  I.  He  soon 
after  entered  into  public  life,  being  sworn  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  nominated 
Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkskire,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Savile. 
That  gentleman  had  been  induced  to  resign  his 
office  in  consequence  of  so'.ne  complaints 
against  him  from  his  neighbours,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled  ;  but  being  desirous  of  re- 
suming it,  he  made  interest  with  the  great 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  in- 
timating that  the  King  would  take  it  well  if 
ho  would  return  the  place  to  his  predecessor. 
Sir  Thomas,  in  his  reply,  made  it  appear  that 
Savile's  resignation  had  not  been  voluntary, 
and  that  it  was  not  true,  as  had  been  alleged, 
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that  there  was  any  desire  on  his  own  part  of 
restoring  the  ofEce ;  whereupon  the  Duke  very 
civilly  desisted  from  moving  him  further  in  the 
business.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  this 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  that  haughty  mi- 
nister laid  the  foundation  of  the  ill  will  which 
afterwards  prevailed  between  them. 

In  1621  he  was  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
county  of  York  in  parliament ;  and  in  the 
efforts  which  secured  his  election,  he  displayed 
that  vigour  and  capacity  for  management 
which  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  ministerial 
office.  In  the  two  sessions  of  this  parUament 
his  conduct  was  moderate  and  circumspect. 
His  language  with  regard  to  the  court  was 
respectful  and  lenient,  yet  when  the  King,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  royalty,  had  asserted  that  the 
privileges  of  the  commons  were  only  enjoyed 
by  his  permission,  Wentworth  urged  the  house 
to  make  an  explicit  declaration  that  those  pri- 
vileges were  their  right  by  inheritance.  Be- 
coming a  wiJowrcv  in   tOzz,    Kc  njaclc  a  ocoond 

alliance  in  1625  with  a  noble  family,  by  an 
union  with  Arabella,  second  daughter  of  Holies 
Earl  of  Clare,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments. In  the  same  year  he  was 
again  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
first  parliament  of  King  Charles  I.  He  now 
took  his  station  among  the  opposers  of  those 
arbitrary  measures  which  marked  the  opening 
character  of  this  unfortunate  reign  ;  but  being 
considered  as  a  person  of  weight  and  conse- 
quence, as  well  from  his  fortune  and  connex- 
ions, as  from  the  talents  by  which  he  was 
continually  becoming  more  and  more  distin- 
guished, it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  court 
that  advances  should  be  made  to  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Duke  of  Buckingham  requested 
his  good  ofBces  with  expressions  of  esteem, 
and  promises  of  future  favours.  Wentworth 
returned  an  equally  courtly  reply,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session  acted  as  a  mo- 
derator of  the  passions  of  his  party.  This 
reciprocal  courtesy,  however,  did  not  render 
him  less  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  upon  the  convoking  of  a  new 
parliament  in  the  same  year,  he  was  one  of 
six  popular  leaders  who  were  disabled  from 
serving  their  country  in  that  assembly  by  being 
nominated  sheriffs  in  their  respective  counties. 
To  this  arbitrary  act  he  submitted  in  silence ; 
and  calmly  attended  to  the  execution  of  his 
office,  and  the  care  of  his  private  concerns, 
whilst  the  nation  was  agitated  by  the  storms 
of  contention  arising  between  the  court  and 
the  House  of  Coinmon<;.  Buckingham,  being 
now  reduced  to  a  hazardous  situation  through 


the  accusations  preparing  against  him  in  par- 
liament, renewed  his  overtures  to  Wentworth, 
who  had  a  conference  with  the  Duke,  from 
which  both  of  them  parted  apparently  upon 
the  best  terms  ;  but  soon  after,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Wentworth,  a  mandate  was  sent 
to  him  for  the  resignation  of  his  place  of 
Custos  Rotulorum  to  Sir  John  Savile.  The 
insult  was  aggravated  by  the  delivery  of  the 
order  at  a  full  county  meeting,  at  which  he 
was  presiding  as  sheriff.  He  publicly  ex- 
pressed an  indignant  sense  of  this  treatment, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  favourite  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  his  friend  Sir  Richard 
Weston,  chancellor  of  the  enchequer,  he  pri- 
vately endeavoured  to  retain  a  share  in  the 
King's  good  graces,  for  whom  he  expressed 
sentiments  of  the  most  submissive  loyalty. 

To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
circumstance,  and  with  the  views  of  advance- 
ment in  rank  and  power  which  certainly  di- 
TootoA  the  gonpral  tenor  of  his  public  life,  some 
instances  of  his  subsequent  conduct  must  have 
appeared  very  extraordinary.  When  Charles, 
among  his  expedients  for  raising  money  with- 
out the  intervention  of  parliament,  issued  his 
commands  for  the  imposition  of  a  forced  ge- 
neral loan,  Wentworth  decidedly  refused  to 
pay  his  contribution  ;  and  having  justified  his 
opposition,  he  was  first  imprisoned  in  the 
Marshalsea,  and  then  confined  to  a  range  of 
two  miles  round  the  town  of  Dartford.  This 
restraint,  however,  was  removed,  when  the 
court  found  it  expedient  to  summon  a  new 
parliament,  in  1628,  and  Wentworth  again 
took  his  seat  for  Yorkshire.  This  was  a  most 
critical  period,  in  which  the  crown  and  the 
House  of  Commons  were  at  issue  on  the  most 
important  points  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
question  was  in  fact  no  less  than  whether  the 
government  of  England  should  be  an  arbitrary 
or  a  limited  monarchy.  Among  those  who 
stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  Went- 
worth was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  by 
the  decision  and  boldness  of  his  speeches. 
"  We  must  vindicate  (said  he)  what  .'  new 
things?  No  —  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital 
liberties  ;  by  setting  such  a  seal  upon  them 
as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  hereafter  dare  to 
infringe."  In  conformity  with  this  sentiment, 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
famous  Petition  of  Right ;  and  he  warmly  de- 
clared against  a  clause  proposed  by  the  lords 
to  be  added  to  the  bill,  containing  a  saving  of 
the  sovereign  pciuei:  "  Our  laws  (he  said) 
are  not  acquainted  with  sovereign  power.  We 
desire  no  new  thing,  nor  do  we  offer  to  trench 
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on  His  Majesty's  prerogative  ;  but  we  may  not 
recede  from  this  petition  either  in  whole  or  in 
part."  That  Wontworth  had  no  patriotic 
sympathy  with  those  exalted  spirits  who  at  this 
time  were  engaged  in  the  noble  design  of 
placing  English  liberty  upon  a  secure  basis, 
but  was  merely  acting  a  part  in  the  drama  of 
opposition,  it  would  shew  both  want  of  can- 
dour, and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  to 
assert;  at  the  same  time  the  suggestion  can- 
not be  admitted,  that  regarding  every  legiti- 
mate object  as  accomplished  by  the  passing  of 
the  petition  of  right,  he  might  now,  without 
violating  consistency,  change  from  a  leader  of 
the  people,  to  a  servant  of  the  crown.  He 
could  not  but  know  that  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  had  yet  a  very  frail  tenure,  and  that 
there  was  no  real  intention  in  the  crown  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  a  petition  granted  with 
manifest  reluctance  ;  and  it  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear that  no  one  was  more  ready  to  infringe 
those  liberties  than  himself.  The  truth  was, 
that  having  now  proved  himself  worthy  the 
purchase  of  the  court,  ouch  temptations  were 
thrown  in  his  way  as  he  had  not  virtue  to 
withstand.  There  was  offered  to  him  a  peer- 
age, and  future  promotion  to  the  place  of  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  York,  or  court  of  the 
North,  an  office  of  great  power  and  influence, 
particularly  acceptable  to  one  whose  property 
chiefly  lay  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  He 
agreed  to  the  terms,  and  in  July  1628  was 
created  Baron  Wentworth,  Newmarsh,  and 
Oversley,  by  a  patent  in  which  his  vanity  was 
gratified  by  a  recognition  of  his  claim  to  an 
alliance  with  the  blood-royal,  through  Mar- 
garet, grandmother  of  Henry  VII.  Some 
months  after,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Viscount,  admitted  to  the  privy-council, 
and,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Scrope,  was 
nominated  Lord  President  of  the  North. 

We  are  henceforth  to  consider  Lord  Went- 
worth as  a  minister  and  statesman  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  found  occasion  to  display 
his  distinguishing  qualities  in  this  character. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  by  assassi- 
nation, soon  freed  him  from  a  powerful  enemy 
at  court,  whilst  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
removed  any  controul  over  his  conduct  which 
might  be  exercised  by  a  popular  assembly. 
The  council  of  York,  under  the  enlarged  in- 
structions given  to  Wentworth,  embraced  the 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties, and  comprehended  the  powers  of  the 
courts  of  common-law,  together  with  the  ex- 
orbitant authority  of  the  star-chamber.  Still 
finding  his  power  too  much  circumscribed  for 
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the  exertions  which  he  meditated,  he  twice 
applied  for  its  enlargement ;  so  that  ;it  length, 
according  to  Lord  Clarcmlon,  "  his  commission 
included  58  instructions,  of  which  scarcely 
one  did  not  exceed  or  directly  violate  the 
common  law  ;  am'  by  its  narurul  operation  had 
almost  overwhelmed  tlu-  country  umler  the  sea 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  involved  the  people  ia 
a  labyrinth  of  distemper,  oppression,  and  po- 
verty." In  tlie  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
lie  presently  manifested  both  the  laudable  and 
the  faulty  propensities  of  his  nature.  Devot- 
ing his  whole  attention  to  business,  he  socn  re- 
formed all  that  the  negligence  and  remissness 
of  his  predecessor  had  deranged  ;  and  by  his 
strictness  in  levying  the  exactions  imposed  by 
government,  he  raised  the  royal  revenue  within 
his  limits  to  four  or  five  times  its  former 
amount.  Thus  meriting  the  character  of  a 
very  faithful  and  diligent  servant  of  the  crown, 
he  obtained  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
government ;  the  consciousness  of  which 
called  into  action  certain  qualities  that  had 
hitherto  been  tor  the  most  part  suppressed. 
These  were  haughtiness  and  impetuosity  of 
temper,  with  a  vindictive  disposition,  breaking 
out  occasionally  into  acts  of  violence  and  se- 
verity, which  augmented  the  unpopularity  con- 
sequent upon  his  desertion  of  his  former  party 
and  principles.  Some  of  the  prosecutions 
which  he  instituted  against  persons  who  had 
failed  in  due  respect  to  him,  or  had  censured 
the  proceedings  of  his  court,  displayed  a 
punctilious  jealousy  and  irritability  incompat- 
ible with  true  greatness  of  mind. 

Having  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  succeeded 
Buckingham  in  his  influence  over  the  royal 
mind,  he  was  selected  by  that  prelate  for  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  a  part  of 
the  combined  kingdoms,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  which  had  always  involved  its  go- 
vernment in  difficulties,  and  in  which  great 
abuses  and  discontents  were  at  present  pre- 
vailing, much  beyond  the  power  of  its  tempo- 
rary administration  under  lords  justices  to 
remedy.  The  vigour  and  decision  of  Went- 
worth's  character  were  justly  thought  well 
adapted  to  restoring  order  in  a  country,  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  which,  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  could  be  curbed  only  by  the  strong 
arm  of  authority ;  and  his  inclination  to  ar- 
bitrary measures  could  be  no  objection  to  a 
court,  the  general  maxims  of  which  were 
favourable  to  such  exertions.  His  commission 
as  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland  was  dated  early  in 
1632,  but  it  was  not  till  July  in  the  following 
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year  that  he  removed  to  that  country.  He 
had  employed  the  interval  in  making  himself 
fully  master  of  the  political  state  of  Ireland, 
and  in  means  to  secure  a  permanent  revenue  to 
the  government.  The  great  objects  before 
him  in  taking  this  important  post  were,  to 
render  the  royal  authority  absolutely  uncon- 
troulable  in  that  island  ;  to  improve  its  reve- 
nues so  far  as  to  make  them  not  only  adequate 
to  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  the  providing  of 
a  surplus  for  the  English  treasury ;  and  upon 
the  whole  to  derive  from  it  every  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  monarchy.  This  purpose  neces- 
sarily included  many  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  ;  but  in  all  these  he 
assures  the  King  that  "  the  benefit  of  the 
crown  shall  be  his  principal,  nay  his  sole  end." 
The  conditions  for  which  he  stipulated  before 
his  departure  for  his  government,  displayed  as 
much  prudence  and  sagacity,  as  love  of  power. 
Knowing  the  pliancy  of  his  master  with  respect 
to  the  requests  of  rapacious  courtiers,  he  ar- 
ticled in  the  first  place  that  no  grant  upon  the 
Irish  establishment  should  be  made,  before  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  in  that  country 
should  be  equal  to  its  charges,  and  all  debts 
should  be  fully  cleared.  Reversions  of  the 
most  valuable  offices  in  Ireland  having  already 
been  bestowed  with  a  lavish  hand,  he  insisted 
that  they  should  be  cancelled,  and  no  others 
granted  ;  and  further,  that  no  grant  of  any 
kind,  or  appointment  to  offices  of  the  higher 
kind,  should  in  future  be  made  without  first 
acquainting  the  deputy,  and  having  it  sanc- 
tioned by  the  seal  of  that  kingdom.  He  also 
provided  for  the  uncontrouled  exercise  of  his 
own  authority,  by  the  stipulation  that  no  com- 
plaint of  injustice  or  oppression  against  any 
person  in  Ireland  should  be  admitted  at  the 
English  court,  unless  the  party  aggrieved  should 
first  have  addressed  himself  to  the  deputy. 
Besides  the  ample  powers  thus  conferred  by 
the  instructions  which  he  had  himself  drawn 
up,  he  procured-an  additional  clause,  allowing 
him  to  make  such  changes  in  them  as  he  should 
on  the  spot  find  necessary  for  His  Majesty's 
interest. 

The  particulars  of  Lord  Went  worth's  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  are  matters  for  history 
rather  than  for  a  biographical  article.  In 
general  it  is  allowed  that  he  displayed  great 
political  talents  and  indefatigable  industry  ; 
that  by  his  high  spirit,  and  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  invested,  he  crushed  all  opposi- 
tion, so  that  he  was  able  to  boast  in  one  of  his 
letters,  *'  the  King  is  as  absolute  here,  as  any 
prince  in  the  whole  world  can  be ;"    that  he 


greatly  advanced  the  public  revenue,  amelio- 
rated the  military  establishment,  improved  the 
Irish  code  of  laws,  caused  the  church  to 
flourish,  promoted  trade  and  manufactures, 
(that  of  linen  being  his  own  creation,)  and 
abolished  a  number  of  abuses  At  the  same 
time  nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  his 
system  of  government,  or  more  stern  and  harsh 
than  his  mode  of  admiiiistration  ;  and  by  his 
violence  and  haughtiness  he  rendered  himself 
exceedingly  unpopular,  and  his  rule  odious. 
His  severe  and  vindictive  proceedings  against 
some  individuals  of  rank  who  had  fallen  under 
his  displeasure  raised  complaints  against  him 
which  his  English  friends  were  unable  to  an- 
swer ;  and  though  the  services  he  had  done  to 
the  crown  were  duly  acknowledged,  the  en- 
mities he  had  excited  were  probably  the  reason 
of  the  mortification  he  underwent  from  the 
King's  refusal  of  his  request  of  advancement 
to  an  earldom. 

In  1636  he  visited  the  English  court,  where, 
in  a  speech  before  the  King  and  the  committee  ■ 
for  Irish  afTaiia,  he  presented  a  perspicuous 
view  of  all  he  had  done  for  the  advantage  of 
that  kingdom,  and  for  the  interest  of  His  Ma- 
jesty, adverted  to  the  calumnies  propagated 
against  him,  and  artfully  apologized  'for  the 
infirmities  of  his  temper.  The  effect  of  this 
address  was  to  draw  from  the  King  an  entire 
approbation  of  his  conduct;  and  no  man  could 
stand  higher  in  reputation  with  all  the  partisans 
of  government.  He  added  to  his  merits  with 
the  court  a  zealous  support  of  the  imposition 
of  ship-money  •,  employing  his  influence  as 
president  of  the  council  of  York,  which  office 
he  still  held,  so  effectually,  that  no  opposition 
to  that  illegal  measure  appeared  through  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  now  renewed 
his  petition  for  an  earldom,  but  was  encoun- 
tered by  a  second  refusal,  which  appears  to 
have  sunk  deep  into  his  mind  ;  he  might, 
however,  console  himself  in  some  degree  by 
the  confirmed  authority  with  which  he  was 
sent  to  resume  his  government,  all  complaints 
against  him  being  disregarded,  and  his  enemies 
being  laid  at  his  feet.  Adhering  to  his,  former 
principles  of  administration,  he  ruled  witli  un- 
slackened  reins,  maintaining  a  state  almost 
regal,  attending  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  revenue,  without  neglecting  that  of  his 
own  fortune,  and  brow-beating  opponents. 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  circulation 
of  many  charges  against  him,  v;hich  he  called 
calumnies  ;  and  the  disquiets  these  occasioned, 
together  with  other  causes  of  vexation,  and  his 
intense    application    to   business,    injured   his 
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health,  and  brought  upon  Iiiiii  severe  pa- 
roxysms of  the  gout.  Ill  1637  he  w:ii  con- 
sulted by  the  King  relative  to  a  war  with  Spain, 
in  wliich  he  hail  an  inclination  to  engage,  and 
to  which  he  was  stimulated  by  the  Queen,  as 
favourable  to  the  interest  of  France.  Went- 
worth  urged  some  solid  arguments  against  such 
a  measure,  which  proved  convincing  to  the 
King;  but  his  advice  was  repaid  by  the  Queen 
with  lier  lasting  enmity.  It  was,  indeed,  no 
time  to  enter  into  a  foreign  quarrel,  when  do- 
mestic discontents  were  approaching  to  that 
crisis  which  involved  the  monarch  and  his 
ministers  in  a  common  ruin. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  article  to  recapitu- 
late the  series  of  events  which  brought  the 
misguided  Charles  into  those  difficulties 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  extricate  him- 
self; but  his  quarrel  with  the  Scottish  nation 
is  to  be  noticed  as  the  circumstance  which  di- 
rectly engaged  Wcntworth  to  become  an  actor 
in  the  scene  of  civil  contention.     On  the  first 

symptoms  of  resistanci?  to  the   royal    authority 

from  this  people,  he  had  not  only  recommended 
to  the  King  the  provision  of  an  armed  force 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  but  had 
himself  suppressed  some  rising  commotions 
among  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  had 
even  compelled  them  to  abjure  the  covenant. 
After  the  failure  of  the  King's  first  expedition 
against  Scotland,  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland 
w^as  therefore  the  person  naturally  resorted  to 
for  advice  in  this  emergence ;  and  being  sent 
for  by  Charles,  he  arrived  at  London  in  No- 
vember 1639.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  counsel 
an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  against  the 
Scotch,  as  rebels  who  were  only  to  be  treated 
with  at  the  sword's  point ;  and  he  also  con- 
curred with  his  associates  Laud  and  Hamilton 
in  the  unwelcome  necessity  of  calling  a  parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  requisite 
supplies.  His  assistance  was  now  thought  so 
important  by  the  court,  that  no  difficulty  was 
made  of  attaching  him  by  that  advancement  in 
dignity  of  wliich  he  had  shewn  himself  so  de- 
sirous. He  was  created,  in  January  1640, 
Earl  of  Strafford,  was  decorated  with  the 
garter,  and  his  style  of  lord -deputy  of  Ireland 
was  changed  to  that  of  lord-lieutenant,  which 
had  been  dormant  from  the  time  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Proceeding  to  Ireland,  he  obtained 
from  the  parliament  of  that  country  four  sub- 
sidies with  a  most  loyal  declaration,  and  he 
levied  8000  men  to  reinforce  the  royal  army. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  commander- 
in-chief  being  taken  ill,  the  command  devolved 
upon  him  ;  but  before  he  could  join  the  army, 
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it  had  been  disgracefully  driven  from  the  borders 
by  the  Scots  ;  and  to  his  great  mortification  he 
found  liimself  obliged  to  relinquish  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England  to  the  enemy,  and  re- 
treat to  York.  Although  dissatisfaction  was 
visibly  gaining  ground  in  the  country,  Straf- 
ford had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  conduct 
government  with  a  high  hand,  that  he  still 
counselled  strong  and  arbitrary  measures  ;  but 
his  credit  at  court  was  now  on  the  wane  ;  and 
the  King,  who  had  rashly  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, was  obliged  by  liis  necessities  to  call 
another,  which  proved  to  be  tlie  fatal  long  par- 
liament. Tlie  success  which  Strafford  had  met 
with  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  sister 
island  gave  hopes  to  Charles  that  he  might 
render  him  essential  service  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  and  he  summoned  him  to  attend  in 
his  place.  Strafford,  aware  of  the  dread  and 
hatred  which  he  inspired  in  the  popular  leaders, 
was  unwilling  to  put  himself  into  their  power, 
and  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  government;  but  the  King  refused 
to  comply,  and  encouraged  him  by  a  solemn 
promise  that  "  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should 
be  touched  by  the  parliament." 

The  Ear''s  apprehensions  were  too  well 
founded  ;  for  tlie  very  first  operation  of  the 
party  which  threw  down  the  whole  fabric  of 
arbitrary  power  was  his  impeachment  of  high 
treason.  Pym,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of 
England,  appeared  with  this  charge  at  the  bar 
6l  the  House  of  Lords,  November  i8th,  164c, 
and  Strafford  was  in  consequence  sequestered 
from  parliament,  and  committed  to  prison. 
Scarcely  ever  did  a  trial  of  this  kind  so  much 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
celebrity  of  the  person  accused,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  event,  which  appeared  likely  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  great  political  contest 
then  impending,  must  powerfully  have  agi- 
tated every  mind  capable  of  public  emotions. 
All  the  three  kingdoms  joined  in  the  accusa- 
tion. The  hatred  of  England  and  Scotland  he 
was  prepared  to  expect ;  but  that  of  Ireland, 
whence  he  had  lately  returned  amid  general 
acclamations  as  the  best  of  governors,  is  said 
deeply  to  have  affected  him.  He  now  saw  the 
difference  between  expressions  of  regard  elicited 
by  awe,  and  the  real  language  of  aflectionate 
attachment.  The  articles  of  impeachment  first 
presented  were  nine  in  number,  but  after  an 
investigation  of  three  months,  they  were  swelled 
to  twenty-eight.  The  great  point  laboured 
by  his  accusers  was  to  convict  him  of  "  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  country  ;"  and  it  was  to  be  proved  by  x 
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series  of  actions  infringing  the  laws,  by  words 
intimating   arbitrary  designs,   and   by  counsels 
which  he  had  given  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the 
constitution.     That  in  a   general  view  he  had 
acted  as  a  friend   and    promoter  of   arbitrary 
power,  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  conduct  as 
president  of  t!ie  northern  court,  and  governor 
of  Ireland  appe;irs  suiHciently  to   testify,  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  substantiate  against  him  any 
particular    f.ict    to    justify    a    capital    charge. 
Though    treated   with   the    extreme    of    legal 
rigour,    and    debarred    of    the    asbistance    of 
council    in    commenting     on    the    evidence, 
and      the     advantage      of      examining      wit- 
nesses on   oath,    his   own  great   abilities    and 
strength'  of   mind  supplied   every  deficiency ; 
and  it  is  Whitclock,,  the  chairman  of  the  im- 
peaching committee,   who   thus   describes   his 
deme.uiour  on  this    trying  occasion.     "  Cer- 
tainly never   any  man   acted   such  a   part,  on 
such  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy, 
and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason,  judgment, 
and  temper,   and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  than  did  this  great  and  ex- 
cellent person  ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all 
his  auditors,   some   few' excepted,   to  remorse 
and  pity."    His  defence,  indeed,  was  so  strong, 
that  the  original  iinpeachment  was  deserted  for 
the  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of 
attainder,  which  rendered  nothing  more  neces- 
sary, than  to  pass  an  enactment  of  his  having 
been  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  having  incurred 
its    punishment.     The  moderate  members   of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  indignant  at  this 
violation  of  the  principles  of  justice  ;  the  bill, 
.however,  passed  that  house  with  no  more  than 
59   dissentient   votes,  but  among  them  were 
those  of  some  of  the  firmest  friends  of  the  legal 
liberty  of  their  country.     Every  art  of  inflam- 
ing the  people  was  employed  to  force  its  pas- 
sage through  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  at 
length  effected  rather  by  intimidation  than  con- 
viction.    There   still   remained  a  hope  of  his 
safety  in  the  great  repugnance  of  the  King  to 
consent  to  a  sacrifice  involving  the  breach  of 
his  solemn  promise,  as  well  as  the  abandonment 
of  a  faithful  servant.     Charles  had  already  im- 
prudently attempted  to  stop  the  bill  by  his  per- 
sonal interference  in  the  House  of  Lords  •,  and 
he  now  armed   himself  for  the  conflict  with 
the  force  of  conscientious  scruples.      But  firm- 
ness was  not  at  that  time  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  unhappy  monarch.  His  counsellors  strongly 
represented  to  him  the  danger  of  resisting  the 
torrent  of  popular  fury ;    his  prelates,  Juxon 
excepted,  acted  the  part  of  casuists  -,  and  Straf- 
ford himself  terminated  the  struggle  by  a  letter 


in  which  he  urged  the  King  for  his  own  safety 
to  ratify  the  bill,  concluding  with  the  words, 
"  my  consent   shall   more  acquit  you  to  God 
than  all  the  world  can  do  besides.     To  a  wil- 
ling man  there  is  no  injury."    This  act  appears 
truly  heroical ;    but  what  can  be   said  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  person  received  the 
intelligence  of   his   master's  final   compliance 
with  his  solicitations  ?  It  is  recorded,  that  when 
Secretary   Carleton  assured   him  of  the    fatal 
truth,  Strafibrd  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes,   nor  in   the  sons  of 
men ;     for    in    them    there   is   no   salvation !" 
Was  his  letter  then  only  a  feint  to  engage  the 
King  more  strongly  in  his  behalf  ?  The  reader 
must  determine  how  far  such  a  supposition  is 
compatible   with   the   rest  of    his    behaviour, 
which  was   undoubtedly  noble.     He  spent  the 
short  interval  between  his  condemnation  and 
execution  in  giving  consolation  and  advice  to 
his   distressed  family,  and  making  interest  for 
their  protertion.     Not  being  permitted  to  have 
an    interview   with    his   fellow-prisoners,    Sir 
George  Radcliffe,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  he  con- 
veyed to  the  former  his  tender  adieus,  and  re- 
quested  the  prayers   and   benediction   of   the 
latter.     On  the  final  day,  as  he  was  quitting 
the  Tower,  he  looked  up  to  the  windows  of 
Laud's  apartment,  and  obtaining  a  view  of  him, 
received  his  fervent  blessing,  which  he  returned 
with,    "  Farewell,  my  Lord  !       God    protect 
your  innocence  !"     At  the  scaffold  he  made  an 
address  to  the  people,  expressing  entire  resig- 
nation to  his  fate,  and  asserting  the  good  inten- 
tion of  his  actions,  however  they  might  have 
been  misrepresented ;   and  then,  taking  leave 
of  his   accompanying  friends,  with  a  pathetic 
recollection  of  his  widowed  wife  and  orphan 
children,  he  calmly  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
and  giving  a  signal,  received  the  single  stroke 
that  deprived  him  of  life.     He  fell  in  the  4<;th 
year  of  his  age,   lamented  by  some,  admired 
perhaps   by   more,   and   leaving   a   memorable 
though  not  a  spotless  name.     The  parliament, 
not  long  after  his  death,  mitigated  the  sentence 
as  far  as  it  affected  his  children ;  and  in  the 
succeeding   reign    his  attainder  was  reversed, 
and   his   heir  was  restored   to   his   estate  and 
honours.     Lord  Strafford  married  a  third  time 
after  the  death  of  his  second  and  much  beloved 
wife.     He  left  an  only  son  and  several  daugh- 
ters.   Eiogr.  Britan.    JVhifc/ock'j  Memor.    Mac- 
diarmid's  Lives  of  Brit.  Statesmen.  •—  A. 

WEPFER,  John-James,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  excellent  observer,  was  born  in  1620 
at  Schaffhousen.     After  studying  at  Strasburg 
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ami  Basil,  he  visited  several  universities  in  Italy, 
and  upon  his  return,  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
at  Basil  in    1647.     He  settled  in    his    native 
place,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  not  only 
throughout  Switzerland,   but   at  the  courts  of 
the  German   princes,  several  of  whom  nomi- 
nated him  their  physician.      In    the   midst  of 
these  cares  he  continued  the  practice  of  frequent 
dissections  and  experiments,  by  which  he  has 
merited  a  respectable  rank  among  the  improvers 
of  medical   science.     In    1658  he  published  a 
celebrated  work,  intitled  "  Observationes  Ana- 
tomicae  ex  cadaveribus  eorum  quos  sustulit  Apo- 
plexia,  cum  excrcitatione  de  ejus  loco  afFecto  ;" 
8vo. ;  several  times  reprinted,  and  in  some  edi- 
tions with  the  title  "Historia  Apoplecticorum;" 
in  this  piece  numerous  dissections  are  given  to 
illustrate  the  various  causes  and  seats  of  apo- 
plexy ;  and  the  whole  is  worthy  of  a  diligent 
perusal.     His  "  De  Dubiis  Anatomicis  Epis- 
tola,"   1664,   8vo.    proposes  objections  against 
the  doctrine  of  Bils  concerning  the  liver,  and 
asserts   the   entire  glandular  structure  of  that 
organ,  prior  to   Malpighi.      Another  excellent 
work  was  his  "  Cicutre   Aquaticx  Historia  & 
Noxje,"  1679,  4to. ;  in  which  he  not  only  gave 
a  great  number  of  experiments  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  poison  of  which  he  particularly 
treats,  and   several  others,  both  vegetable  and 
mineral,  but  made  a  number  of  curious  obser- 
vations on  the  fabric  and  action  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
diaphragm. 

Wepfer's  close  attendance  at  an  advanced 
age  on  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the  impe- 
rial army  which  he  commanded,  injured  his 
constitution,  and  he  was  carried  off  by  a  dropsy 
in  1695.  He  left  a  treasure  of  papers,  from 
which  two  of  his  grandsons  formed  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "  Observationes  Medico-Practicx 
de ,  Affectibus  Capitis  internis  &  externis," 
1727,410.  He  also  contributed  many  valua- 
ble articles  to  the  Ephemerides  Naturjc  Curio- 
surum,   of  which   society   he   was  a  member. 

Ijiil/eri  Bib/.  Anntom.  i^  Med.      Eloy A. 

WESLEY,  John,  the  principal  founder  of 
methodism,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth  and  Wroote,  Lin- 
colnshire, a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  who, 
though  educated  under  a  father  who  was 
ejected  for  nonconformity,  became  a  zealous 
high-church  man,  and  composed  the  speech 
delivered  by  Sacheverel  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  John,  the  second  son  of  a  numerous 
family,  was  born  at  Epworth  in  June  1703. 
When  six  years  old,  he  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  a  fire  which  consumed  the  parson- 


age house  ;  on  which  occasion  he  records  the 
following    pathetic    anecdote.     "  When   they 
brought  me  into  the  house  where  my  father 
was,  he   cried  out.  Come,  neighbours ;  let  us 
kneel  down  :  let  us  give  thanks  to  God  !      He 
has  given  me  all  my  eight  children  :  let  the 
house  go;  I  am  rich  enough!"     Brought  up 
by  such  a  father,  and  a   mother  equally  pious 
and  sensible,  he  was  from  childhood  strongly 
impressed  with  religious   sentiments.     He  re- 
ceived his  school  educationattheCharter-house, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church  col- 
lege, Oxford.     After  taking  his  first  d£gree,  he 
was  elected  in  1724  Fellow  of  Lincoln-college, 
and  in  1726  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
At  this  time  he  was  regarded  in  the  university 
as  an  able  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  classi- 
cal literature,  and  particularly  conversant  with 
dialectics,  so  that  in  logical  disputes  he  seldom 
failed  to  foil  his  antagonists,     lie  had  displayed 
no  inconsiderable  talents  for  poetry  at  an  earlier 
period,  which  he  had  exercised  in  the   usual 
juvenile  compositions,  but  now  chiefly  employ- 
ed on  religious  topics.     Soon  after  his  election 
to  a  fellowship  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer 
and  moderator  of  the  classes ;     and   hfe   took 
pupils,  in  whose  instruction  he  was  very  assi- 
duous.    He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Potter  in 
1725,  on  which  occasion  he  received  a  valuable 
letter  of  advice   from  his   father.     For  some 
years  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  was  no  fur- 
ther distinguished  than  as  a  serious  man,  strictly 
attentive  to  his  duty,  and  vigilant  in  promoting 
discipline  and  good   morals.     The  perusal  of 
some  devotional  books,  particularly  of  Law's 
"  Serious  Call,"  made  him,  however,   dissatis- 
fied with  his  religious  state,  and  he  resolved  to 
consecrate  himself  more  entirely  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  essentials  of  a  holy  life.     In  1729 
he  associated  with  some  college  friends  of  simi- 
lar dispositions,  who  met  and  read  together,  at 
first,  the  classics  on  week  days,  and  divinity 
only  on  Sundays,   but   shortly  their  meetings 
became  exclusively  religious.     They  visited  the 
prisoners  and  sick  poor,  conversed  together  on 
the  state  of  their  minds,  observed  the  ancient 
fasts  of  the  church,  and  communicated  every 
week.     This   society,  consisting  at  length  of 
fifteen  members,  could  not  fail  of  attracting 
notice  in  such  a  place  by  the  strictness  of  their 
manners  and  deportment ;  and  they  were  ridi- 
culed by  the  young  men  of  the  university  under 
the  appellations  of  Sacramentarians,  the  Godly 
Club,  and  Methodists,  which  last  name,  at  length 
adopted  by   themselves,  was   conferred   upon 
them  in  allusion  to  an  ancient  sect  of  physi- 
cians, who  proceeded  upon  a  method  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  diseases.  Besides  tills  j  uvenile  ridicule, 
they  had  to  confront  the  displeasure  of  some  of 
their  seniors  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  in- 
troduction of  fanaticism  ;  but' they  were  encou- 
raged to  proceed  by  some  friends  whom  they 
consulted,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Indeed,  as  nothing  could 
be  charged  upon  them  except  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary exactness  in  performing  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion enjoined  by  their  own  church,  there  v/as 
obviously  no  ground  for  open  censure.  Wes- 
ley had  occasionally  after  his  ordination  assisted 
his  father  in  his  parochial  services  at  Epworth  ; 
and  that  parent  being  now  in  declining  health, 
and  very  desirous  that  the  living  should  remain 
in  his  family,  urged  his  son  to  make  interest 
for  the  next  presentation.  He  had,  however, 
contracted  such  an  attachment  to  Oxford,  and 
such  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  he  was  there  engaged,  that  he  could  not 
be  induced,  either  by  the  wish  of  his  father,  or 
the  arguments  of  his  elder  brother  Samuel,  to 
take  any  steps  for  a  removal. 

After  this  positive  decision  made,  as  appears, 
upon  conscientious  motives,  it  must  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  no   considerable  time  elapsed 
before   he  went  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia. 
But  missions  for  the  conversion  of  uncivilized 
tribes,  buried  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
have  always  been  highly  captivating  to  warm 
imaginations  and  sanguine  tempers ;  and  nume- 
rous are  the  examples  in  religious  history  of  the 
desertion   of  regular  and   domestic   offices  of 
piety  for  these  more  dazzling  prospects.     On  a 
visit  to  London  in  1735,  Wesley  was  strongly 
solicited  by  Dr.  Burton,  one  of  the  trustees  for 
the  newly-founded  colony  of  Georgia,  to  go 
over  and  preach  to  the  Indians  in  that  quarter. 
After   some  hesitation,    he   accepted  the  call, 
and    with   his   characteristic    inflexibility    was 
proof  to  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
against  this   resolution.     Accompanied  by  his 
younger  brother  Charles,  and  two   other   mis- 
sionaries, he  embarked  for  Georgia  in  1735,  on 
board  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  governor 
Mr.   (afterwards  General)  Oglethorpe   sailed. 
There  were  also  26  German  settlers,  of  the 
Moravian  persuasion,  whose  behaviour  during 
the  voyage  greatly  prepossessed  him  in  favour 
of  the  religious  principles  of   that  fraternity. 
The  disturbed   state  of  the   colony  rendered 
abortive  the  plan  of   preaching  to  the  Indians, 
and  the  converting  labours  of  the  rnissionaries 
were  necessarily  limited  to  the  people  of  Savan- 
nah.    Although  these  colonists  were  at  first 
very  attentive  to   Wesley's  ministry,    several 
things  occurred  to  prevent  its  success.     "  High 


church  principles  (says  one  of  his  biographers) 
continually  influenced  his  conduct ;  an  instance 
of  which  was  his  refusing  to  admit  one  of  the 
holiest  men  in  the  province  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, though  he  earnestly  desired  it,  because  he 
was  a  dissenter,  unless  he  would  submit  to  be 
rebaptized."  He  also  gave  off'ence  by  insisting 
upon  immersion  in  the  rite  of  bnptism,  and  by 
the  severity  of  his  censures  from  the  pulpit. 
His  own  ascetical  practices  were  rigorous  in 
the  extreme,  and  excited  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  his  judgment.  But  the  circumstance 
most  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  usefulness 
in  that  country  was  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
a  young  lady,  the  niece  of  the  store-keeper  and 
chief  magistrate  of  Savannah.  The  matter  has 
never  been  cleared  up,  and  is,  of  course,  diffe- 
rently represented  by  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  fact,  as  it  publicly  appeared,  however, 
was,  that  after  a  considerable  intimacy  with  the 
lady,  and  her  marriage  to  another  person,  he  re- 
fused to  admit  her  to  the  communion,  without 
explicitly  assigning  any  reason  for  this  prohibi- 
tion. A  warrant  was  in  consequence  served 
upon  him,  and  he  was  brought  before  one  of 
the  bailiffs  and  the  recorder,  to  whose  authority, 
in  an  afl^air  ecclesiastical,  he  declined  submis- 
sion. He  was  then  ordered  to  appear  at  the 
next  court  held  for  Savannah,  when  a  bill  was 
found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury,  though 
not  without  a  protest  from  some  of  the  jurors. 
The  hearing  of  the  cause  being  put  off  by  his 
opponents,  Wesley,  after  consulting  with  his 
friends  "  whether  God  did  not  call  him  to  return 
to  England,"  and  giving  public  notice  of  his 
intention  to  depart,  "  shook  ofl^  the  dust  from 
his  feet,"  and  left  Georgia,  after  a  ministry 
there  of  a  year  and  nine  months.  When  his 
failure  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  compared 
with  Whitefield's  signal  success,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that,  notwithstanding  Wesley's  su- 
perior learning  and  understanding,  he  was  less 
qualified  for  a  missionary  than  his  fellow- 
labourer. 

He  returned  in  no  very  comfortable  state  of 
mind.  He  felt  a  want  of  "  the  victorious  faith 
of  more  experienced  Christians,"  and  discovered 
that  "  he  who  went  to  America  to  convert 
others,  was  cever  converted  himself."  In  this 
frame  he  met  with  Peter  Bohler,  a  Moravian 
just  landed  from  Germany,  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  instruction  on  the  nature  and  fruits  of 
Christian  faith,  and  who,  to  his  objections,  re- 
plied, "  Mi  frater,  mi  frater,  excoquenda  est 
ista  tua  Philosophia"  With  this  philosophy 
of  his  he  contended  till  he  became  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  religious  deficiencies,  and  was 
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prcparetl  to  expect  a  sudden  conversion;  and 
this,  by  his  own  account,  occurred  on  May  24th> 
1738,  at  a  quarter  before  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  some  person  at  a  society  in  Aldersgate- 
street  was  reading  Lutlier's  preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  tlie  Romans.  He  "  felt  his  heart 
strangely  warmed.  He  felt  that  he  trusted  in 
Christ  alone  for  salvation  ;  and  an  assurance 
•was  given  to  him  tliat  Christ  had  taken  away 
his  sins,  and  saved  him  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."  Still,  however,  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  without  occasional  misgivings  ;  for,  in  fact, 
there  was  an  innate  rationality  in  Wesley  that 
would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  luider  the  last- 
ing influence  of  enthusiasm.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  strengthen  his  faitli,  and,  doubtless,  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  JMoravians, 
he  soon  after  took  a  journey  to  Germany,  and 
proceeded  to  Hernhuth,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  United  Brethren,  where  he  refreshed  him- 
self with  communication  with  congenial  spirits. 
It  was  after  his  return  in  September  1738  that 
his  great  labours  in  what  he  called  "  the  work 
of  God"  commenced  in  England.  He  began 
to  exhort  and  preach,  often  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  at  die  prisons  and  other  places  in  the 
metropolis.  Ke  made  frequent  excursions  into 
the  country,  where  his  converts  were  nume- 
rous ;  and  his  zeal  and  activity  rose  in  propor- 
tion to  the  obloquy  and  opposition  he  encoun- 
■  tered.  His  discourses  were  often  attended 
■with  those  demonstrations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  hearers,  swoonings,  outcries, 
convulsions,  &c.  which  have  been  frequently 
observed  under  the  influence  of  violent  emo- 
tions ;  but  although  he  seems  to  have  been 
flattered  witli  these  proofs  of  his  powers,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  sufficiently  sensible  "  that 
every  religious  pang,  every  enthusiastic  conceit, 
must  not  be  taken  for  true  conversion." 
Whitefield,  who  had  some  time  before  com- 
menced the  practice  of  field-preaching,  strongly 
urging  Wesley  to  join  him  at  Bristol,  he  com- 
plied with  the  invitation,  and  followed  his  ex- 
ample of  collecting  great  crov.'ds  in  the  open 
air.  There  was,  however,  in  that  city,  as  at 
that  time  in  several  other  places,  a  regular  so- 
ciety of  Methodists,  who  became  desirous  of 
building  a  room  for  their  religious  exercises. 
In  May  1739  the  first  stone  of  such  an  edifice 
was  laid  at  Bristol,  which  was  a  memorable 
event  In  the  life  of  Wesley,  shice  the  part  he 
took  in  the  concern  may  be  regarded  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  unlimited  power  he  ac- 
quired over  the  whole  body  of  his  followers. 
The  direction  of  the  work  was  first  committed 


to  eleven  feofTees  of  his  nomination ;  but  It 
becoming  necessary  for  him  to  engage  for  the 
payment  of  the  workmen,  for  which  purpose 
he  was  to  raise  contributions  in  London,  he 
was  informed  by  Whitefield  and  others  that 
they  would  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  unless  ho 
would  discharge  the  feoffees,  and  do  eveiy 
thing  in  his  own  name.  They  gave  various 
reasons  for  this  determination,  "  but  one  (says 
Wesley)  was  enough,  viz.  that  such  feoffees 
would  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  controul 
me,  and  if  I  preached  not  as  they  liked,  to  turn 
me  out  of  the  room  I  had  built."  He  there- 
fore assembled  the  feoffees,  and  with  their  con^- 
sent  cancelled  the  instruments  made  before, 
and  took  the  whole  management  into  his  own 
hands  ;  and  this  precedent  he  ever  after  fol- 
lowed, so  that  all  the  numerous  meeting-houses 
of  his  class  of  Methodists  were  either  vested  in 
him,  or  in  trustees  who  were  bound  to  give  ad- 
mission into  the  pulpits  either  to  him,  or  to 
such  preachers  as  he  should  appoint. 

It  is  thought  to  have  been  his  original  plan 
to  form  r.n  union  of  clergymen,  and  to  prosecute 
his  converting  schemes  by  their  ministry,  but 
he  soon  found  that  the  odium  under  which  he 
laboured  rendered  such  a  design  impracticable. 
As  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  established 
church,  this  difficulty  threw  him  into  a  dilemma 
from  which  he  saw  no  other  means  of  extricat- 
ing himself  than  by  appointing  lay  preachers, 
and  employing  them  as  Itinerants  to  the  diflfe- 
rent  societies.  His  meetings  for  prayer  and 
exhortation  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  talents  possessed  by  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  ;  and  from  these 
he  chose  his  preachers.  Sensible  that  power 
was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  every 
great  purpose,  he  assumed  as  his  unalienable 
prerogative  the  nomination  of  all  his  preachers; 
and  thus,  as  the  societies  increased,  his  autho- 
rity received  an  indefinite  augmentation.  For 
the  use  of  these  societies  he  drew  up,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Charles,  a  set  of  rules 
for  the  direction  of  their  moral  and  religious 
conduct,  which  were  formed  upon  the  purest 
model  of  primitive  Christianity.  A  circum- 
stance soon  after  occurred  which,  though  at 
first  it  appeared  inauspicious  to  the  cause  of 
Methodism,  yet  eventually  perhaps  contri- 
buted to  its  extension,  and  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  placing  Wesley  without  a  rival  as  the 
head  of  his  own  body.  Whitefield  (see  his 
article)  had  Imbibed,  from  his  communication 
with  the  ministers  in  the  northern  states  of 
America,  a  strong  predilection  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  puritan  divines,  who  were  in  general- 
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strict  Calvinists.  The  opinions  of  Wesley 
being  derived  from  the  Arminian  theology,  a 
difference  broke  out  between  them  which  it 
was  impossible  to  heal.  They  turned  upon 
the  three  points,  unconditional  election  ;  irre- 
sistible grace ;  and  final  perseverance ;  con- 
cerning which  topics  their  notions  varied  so 
much  that  Whitefield  plainly  told  his  brother 
reformer,  that  they  preached  two  diiferent  gos- 

Eels,  and  that  he  would  not  only  refuse  to  give 
im  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  but  was 
resolved  publicly  to  preach  against  him  and  his 
brother  wheresoever  he  preached  at  all.  This 
heat  was  afterwards  somewhat  allayed,  and 
they  spoke  with  esteem  of  each  other ;  but  an 
entire  and  lasting  separation  took  place  between 
the  two  as  to  the  societies  over  which  they  re- 
spectively presided. 

Nothing  so  much  favoured  the  progress  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism  as  the  system  of  disci- 
pline established  by  the  founder.  It  is  in  the 
first  place  to  be  observed,  that  not  professing 
to  form  any  new  or  distinct  sect,  he  took  care 
not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  worship  either 
of  the  Establishment  or  Dissenters  ;  avoiding 
the  usual  hours  of  their  service,  and  preaching 
either  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening. 
By  this  regulation  he  robbed  no  other  ministers 
of  their  hearers,  and  secured  to  himself  and  his 
preachers  large  audiences  both  on  the  Sundays 
and  week  days,  of  those  who  had  leisure  and 
curiosity  to  devote  additional  time  to  that  ob- 
ject. By  the  plan  of  itinerancy  in  his  preachers, 
he  administered  constant  food  to  the  love  of 
novelty,  and  prevented  the  acquisition  of  an 
influence  by  individuals  among  them,  in  parti- 
cular places,  which  might  prove  dangerous  to 
his  supremacy.  In  order  to  knit  them  in  close 
union,  and  maintain  a  constant  zeal  in  the 
members,  and  a  vigilant  superintendence  over 
their  conduct,  he  divided  each  society  into 
companies  of  ten  or  fifteen,  called  classes,  to 
each  of  which  a  leader  was  appointed,  whose 
business  was  once  a  week  to  see  every  person 
of  his  class,  and  enquire  into  his  religious  state. 
Of  these  companies,  many  were  subdivided 
into  smaller  portions  called  bands,  in  which  the 
married  and  single  men,  and  the  married  and 
single  women,  were  ranged  apart,  and  they 
were  directed  to  confess  their  faults,  and  lay 
open  the  true  state  of  their  souls  to  each  other. 
From  these  bands  were  formed  select  bands, 
consisting  of  those  who  were  advanced  to  per- 
fection in  their  religious  course.  He  also  in- 
stituted love  feasts,  and  night-watchings,  with 
other  devices  to  render  religion  the  main  busi- 
ness and  concern  in  life  among  his  followers. 
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Stewards  were  likewise  appointed  to  receive  the 
contributions  which  the  lowest  of  the  members 
were  expected  to  pay,  and  to  superintend  the 
temporal  economy  of  the  societies.  It  was  an 
important  part  of  the  organization  to  form  a 
due  connexion  among  the  preachers.  When 
these  became  so  numerous  as  to  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom,  Wesley  found  it 
expedient  to  summon  annually  a  considerable 
body  of  them  in  order  to  consult  with  him  and 
one  another  concerning  the  general  affairs  of 
the  society.  These  assemblies  were  termed 
conferences,  and  the  great  number  of  them  at 
which  Wesley  lived  to  preside  was  a  principal 
means  of  consolidating  the  whole  frame  of  the 
society,  and  maintaining  his  paramount  autho- 
rity over  every  part. 

As  it  is  not  here  intended  to  give  a  history  of 
Methodism,  it  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  touch  upon  a  few  circumstances 
which  more  particularly  display  the  character 
and  views  of  the  founder.  The  society  had 
in  its  infant  state  to  contend  with  much  popu- 
lar hatred,  sometimes  fomented  by  persons  of 
the  higher  orders,  which  broke  out  in  riots, 
whereby  even  the  lives  of  Wesley  and  his  as- 
sistants were  occasionally  endangered;  but  their 
constancy  and  fortitude,  and  the  manifestly  be- 
neficial efl^ects  of  their  endeavours  in  reforming 
some  of  the  most  abandoned  members  of  the 
community,  at  length  enabled  them  to  triumph 
over  such  opposition,  and  to  persist  in  their  la- 
bours without  molestation.  Their  leader  was 
attacked  in  another  way  by  writers  who  found 
sufficient  scope  for  ridicule  and  censure  in  his 
occasional  displays  of  fanaticism,  and  his  sus- 
picious relations  of  providential  interferences  in 
his  favour  ;  he  had  however  obtained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  followers,  that 
his  character  suffered  little  from  imputations  of 
this  kind,  especially  as  the  objects  of  his  prose- 
lyting attempts  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  ranks. 
It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  Wesley,  who 
was  much  more  cultivated  than  Whitefield, 
and  was  free  from  rant  and  extravagance  in  his 
discourses,  had  none  of  the  success  with  the 
great  which  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
other  ;  but  the  want  of  those  qualities  rendered 
him  less  proper  to  awaken  curiosity,  whilst  the 
rigour  of  his  discipline  deterred  those  whose 
situation  had  accustomed  them  to  indulgent 
habits  of  life.  About  1749,  Wesley,  who  had 
before  been  the  eulogist  of  a  single  life,  thought 
proper  to  marry.  His  wife  was  a  widow  of 
independent  fortune,  which  was  all  settled  upon 
herself.  The  connection  proved,  as  some  of 
his  friends  foresaw,  an  unhappy  one.     Mutual 
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accusations  terminated  in  a  final  separation, 
and  she  died  in  1781.  Incompatibility  of 
temper,  and  the  undomestic  life  which  his  en- 
gagements obliged  him  to  lead,  appear  to  have 
been  the  chief  causes  of  this  discreditable 
breach. 

As  Wesley  had  always  chosen  to  consider 
himself   as    a    clergyman    of    tlie    establif^hed 
church,  and  had,   as  much  as  was   compatible 
with  his  gi^neral  plan,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
die  separation  of  his  society  from  that  church, 
so  he  adopted  the  prevalent  political  sentiments 
of  the  clerical   body.      When,  therefore,  the 
differences   broice   out   between  the  American 
colonies   and  the  m other-coantry,   he   used  all 
his  influence  to   support  the  cause  of  govern- 
ment,   bv  inculcating    upon    the  trans-atlantic 
Methodists  the  duty  of  submission.     He  wrote 
with  this  view  a  pimphlet,  intitled  "  A  Calm 
Address  to  the    American   Colonies,"   which, 
by  the  assistance  of  government,  was  widely 
disseminated  ;   and    the   effect  of  his  exertions 
was   that  wh.iht   the  Wh''tfieidian  Methodists 
were  in  general  on  the  side  of  independence, 
those   in   connexion   with  Wesley  were   sup- 
porters   of    the    authority    of    Great    Britain. 
But  when  the  contest  had  terminated  in  a  re- 
volution, it  bec.:me  a   consideration   in   what 
manner  the  American  Methodists  were  to  be 
retained   in  conjiexion  with   their  British  bre- 
thren ;  an<i  Wesley  was  induced  for  this  pur- 
pose to  take  a  step  which  appeared  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  principle  of  an  episcopal  church. 
By  hi-i  own  authority  he  gave  ordination   by 
imposition  of  hands  to  several  preachers  about 
to  embark    for   America,    and    consecrated    a 
bishop  for  the  Methodist   episcopal   church  in 
that  country,  who,  on  his  arrival  there,  con- 
secrated another,  and  ordained  several  as  pres- 
byters.    He   also  assumed  the  same  authority 
with  respect  to  Scotland,  "  setting  apart"'  (to  use 
his  words)  three   preachers  in  1785   to  admi- 
nister in  that  country  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper.     In  an  address  to  the 
societies  abroad  in  defence  of  these  proceed- 
higs,   he   affirmed    that  he  was   several   years 
before   convinced   by  Lord  King's   account  of 
the  primitive  church,   that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters are  the  same  order,  and  have  the  same 
right  to  ordain  ;   and  intimated  that  he  refused 
exercising  this  right  in  ordaining  his  travelling 
preachers,  only  because  he  was  determined  as 
little  as  possible  to  violate  the  established  order 
of  the  national  church  to  which  he  belonged. 
By  these   steps  he   gave  much  offence  to  se- 
veral of  his  soi'iety,  especially  to  his  brother 
Charles,  who  displayed  the  most  decided  dis- 


approbation of  his  conduct ;  and  It  is  asserted 
that  he  himself  repented  of  his  proceedings 
some  time  before  his  death,  and  used  all  his 
endeavours  to  counteract  the  tendency  which 
he  then  perceived  to  a  final  separation  from 
the  church. 

The  approach  of  old  age  did  not  in  the  least 
abate  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  this  extraordinary 
man    in   prosecuting   his   pious  labours.      By 
early  and   continued  habit  he  had  rendered  his 
body  subservient  to   all  tlie  reo,uisitions  of  his 
mind,  and  had  not  only  familiarized  himself  to 
all  the  austerities  and  privations  of  an  anchorite, 
but  had  rendered  himself  capable  of  the  greatest 
exertions   and    fatigues.     He  was  almost  per- 
petually travelling  ;  and   as  there  was  latterly 
scarce  a  corner  of  the  kingdom  to  which  Me- 
thodism did  not  extend,  so  there  was  scarcely 
any  part  which   he  did  not   occasionally  visit. 
His  religious  services  were  almost  beyond  cal- 
culation.   Besides  his  numerous  exhortations  in 
public  and  private,  he  preached  generally  two 
sermons  every  day,   often  four  or  five.     If  to 
this   be   added    that   he   was    a    very  copious 
writer,   it  is  probable  that  few  men  ever  lived 
whose  time  was  more  fully  occupied.     Time, 
indeed,  was  the   possession   on   which  he  set 
the  highest  value  ;    and   by  very  early  rising 
and  exact  punctuality  he  seemed  to  enjoy  more 
of  it  than  usually  belongs   even  to  a  lite  pro- 
tracted as   his   was.     His  labours   were  con- 
tinued almost  to  the   very  last,    and   only  a 
week's  cessation  from  duty  preceded  his  death, 
on  March  2d,  1791,  in   the  88th  year  of  his 
age. 

John  Wesley  had  a  countenance  in  which 
mildness  and  cheerfulness  were  mixed  with 
gravity,  and  which  in  old  age  was  singularly 
venerable.  In  manners  he  was  social,  polite, 
conversible,  and  pleasant,  without  any  of 
the  gloom  and  austerity  common  in  the  leader 
of  a  sect.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  usually  fluent 
and  clear,  argumentative  and  sedate,  often  en- 
tertaining, but  never  attempting  the  eloquence 
of  the  passions.  His  style  in  writing  was  of  a 
similar  cast ;  he  expressed  himself  with  facility 
and  precision,  and  even  in  controversy  seldom 
elevated  his  tone  beyond  a  temperate  medium. 
He  was  placable  towards  his  enemies,  charit- 
able, and  in  pecuniary  matters  extremely  dis- 
interested. His  greatest  failing  was  a  love  of 
power,  which  rendered  him  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction with  regard  to  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned his  administration  as  head  of  his  so- 
ciety ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have 
brought  his  plans  to  effect  without  a  consider- 
able share  of  absolute  authority.     It  must  also 
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be  admitted  that  he  had  much  of  the  politician 
in  his  character,  and  coald  employ  artifice 
wlien  useful  for  his  purposes.  That  he  was 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
system  he  taught,  and  had  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  it  would  be  uncandid  and 
unreasonable  to  question  ;  and  he  will  be  a 
memorable  person  as  long  as  the  fabric  wiiich 
be  so  much  contributed  to  raise  shall  endure. 
Lives  of  J.  Wesley  by  Hampson,  Coke,  and  White- 
head. —  A. 

WESSEL,  John,   an  eminent  philosopher 
and  divine  of  the  15th  century,   was  born  at 
Groningen  about  1409,  or  1419.     Being  left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  educate;!  by 
a  charitable  lady  who  sent  him  with  her  own 
son  to  a  college  at  Zwoll,  which  was  kept  by  a 
community  of  clerks    regulars   of   Si.  Jerom. 
The  scholars  here  wore  a  religious  habit,  but 
without  any  obligation  to  enter   into  the  order 
after  leaving  school ;    and  Wessel,  though  he 
had  once  an  inclination  to  become  a  monk,  was 
so    much  disgusted   with    some    superstitious 
practices  which  he  saw,  that  he  determined  to 
preserve  his  liberty.     He  studied  with  incredi- 
ble ardour,  both  at  Zwoll  and  at  Cologne,  in 
Vi'hich  last  place,  though  much  admired,  his 
orthodoxy  became  suspected.      He   proposed 
difficulties  which  embarrassed  his  masters,  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  reference  to 
the  dicta  of  Aristotle,  Saint  Thomas,  or  other 
doctors.     He  often  crossed  the  Rhine  to  read 
at  the  monastery  of  Duytz  the  works  of  the 
Abbot  Rupert,  of  whom   he  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer.    He  taught  philosophy  for  a  time  at 
Heidelberg,  and  after  visiting  some  other  uni- 
versities, went  to  Paris.     At  that  time  disputes 
ran  high  between  the  Realists,  the  Formalist-!, 
and   the  Nominalists.      He  fluctuated  amidbt 
their  different  opinions  till  he  came  to  despise 
them  all  ;  and  to  a  young  man,  who  consulted 
him   respecting   the   method  of   pursuing   his 
studies,  he  said,  "  You  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bo- 
naventure,  and  other  disputants  of  that  stamp, 
v/ill  be  exploded  by  all  true  Christian  ilivines, 
and  when  even  the  irrefragable  doctors  them- 
selves will  be  little  regarded."    It  has  been  as- 
serted that  Wessel  made   a  voyage  to  Greece 
and  the  Levant  in  order  to  acquire  tl>e  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  but  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  he   obtained  a  knowledge  of  them 
from  some  monks  who  came  over  from  Con- 
stantinople, and   some  Jews.      His    high  re- 
putation  procured  him  the  esteem  of  Francis 
della   Rovere,   general   of  the  Friars  Minors, 
■whom  he  accompanied  to  the  council  of  Basil, 


and  whhwhom  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
resided  many  years.  When  his  patron  was 
made  Pope,  by  the  name  of  SixtusIV.  Wessel 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Rome,  where  he  was  gra- 
ciously received  ;  and  His  Holiness  offered 
him  any  thing  he  should  ask.  Wesstl  limited 
his  request  to  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  Bible  from 
the  Vatican  library.  "  You  shall  have  them 
(said  the  Pontiff) ;  but,  simple  man  that  you 
are !  why  did  you  not  ask  a  bishopric  ?" 
"  Because  (answered  Wessel)  I  do  not  want 
one  :"  —  a  reply  mentioned  with  just  applause 
by  the  liberal-minded  Dr.  Jortin. 

This  worthy  person  died  at  Groningen  in 
1489.  On  his  death-bed  he  lamented  to  a 
friend  that  he  was  troubled  with  doubts  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
but  at  his  friend's  second  visit  he  told  him  with 
great  satisfaction  that  his  doubts  were  all  dis- 
sipated. The  learning  of  Wessel  was  thought 
so  extraordinary  in  his  age,  that  he  received 
the  title  of  "  Light  of  the  World  ;"  and  his 
spirit  of  free  enquiry  led  him  to  opinions  which 
have  given  him  a  place  in  the  pvotestant  cata- 
logue of  witnesses  of  the  truth.  Some  of 
tliese  were,  that  t'ne  Pope  niight  err, — that 
erring  he  ought  to  be  resisted,  —  that  his  com- 
mands are  obligrtory  only  as  far  as  they  are 
conformable  to  the  word  of  God, — and  that 
his  excommunications  are  less  to  be  feared 
than  the  disapprobation  of  the  lowest  worthy 
and  learned  man.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  after  his  death  the  monks  burnt  all  the 
manuscripts  found  in  his  study.  Such  as 
escaped  this  conflagration  were  printed  col- 
lectively at  Groningen  in  161 4,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam in  161 7.  A  part  of  them  had  pre- 
viously been  prnited  at  Leipsic  in  1522  under 
the  title  of  "  Farrago  Rerum  Theologicarum," 
with  a  preface  by  Martin  Luther.  Bayle, 
Alosheim.      Brucker.  —  A. 

WEST,  Gilbert,  a  writer  in  poetry  and 
divinity,  born  in  1706,  was  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  Ur.  West,  prebendary  of  Winches- 
ter, and  of  a  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
afterwards  Lord  Cobham.  He  was  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  church  at  Eton  and  Christ- 
church  in  Oxford  ;  but  being  presented  by  his 
uncle  vi'ith  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  fol- 
lowed a  military  life,  till  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  office  of  Lord  Townshend, 
secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  accompanied 
King  George  L  to  Hanover.  It  is  probable 
that  he  retained  his  literary  taste  and  his  so- 
briety of  manners  whilst  in  the  army  ;  and 
though  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  doubts 
concerning  revealed  religion  in  early  life,  which 
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■Krere  instilled  into  him  and  his  cousin  Lyttleton 
by  Lord  Cojham,  yet  he  gnve  sulhcicnt  proof 
that  they  were  not  of  long  duration.  In  1729 
he  was  nominated  a  clerk  extraordinary  of  the 
privy-council,  and  he  soon  after  married,  and 
settled  at  Wickhim  in  Kent.  Mis  post  brought 
him  at  hrst  no  profit,  and  his  income  was 
moderate  -,  he  was,  howevefy  able  agreeably 
to  entertain  his  illustrious  friends  Pitt  and 
Lyttleton,  who  freq -ently  relaxed  from  politi- 
cal contests  in  visits  at  Wickham,  where  they 
could  enjoy  books,  quiet  and  literary  conversa- 
tion. As  a  poet  he  made  himself  known  in 
1742  by  a  piece  on  the  dramatic  plan,  vnth 
chorusses,  intitled  "  The  Institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,"  distinguished  by  its 
pure  and  elevated  morality,  and  containing 
passages  of  elegant  fancy  and  splendid  diction. 
It  was  followed  by  several  others,  but  with  the 
intervention  of  a  work  which  gained  him 
applause  of  a  different  kind.  This  was, 
"  Observations  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ," 
published  in  1747,  and  which,  for  their  in- 
trinsic merit,  and  as  the  tribute  of  a  layman 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  were  rewarded 
by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  on  the  author. 
It  was  his  intention,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Doddridge,  with  whom  he  maintained 
an  intimate  correspondence,  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  the  subject  by  a  work  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  design. 
His  circumstances  ^vere  rendered  more  afflu- 
ent in  1752  by  succeeding  to  one  of  the  lucra- 
tive clerkships  of  the  privy-council,  to  which, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  became  paymaster-general,  was 
added  the  place  of  treasurer  to  Chelsea-hospital. 
But  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  not  increased  by 
the  augmentation  of  wealth.  In  1755  he  un- 
derwent the  severe  affliction  of  losing  ,m  only 
son;  and  in  the  following  year  a  paralytic 
Stroke  brought  him  to  the  grave,  March  1756, 
at  the  age  of  50.  Mr.  West  was  a  gentleman 
in  his  manners,  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
lively,  though  serious.  He  was  regular  in 
the  performance  of  family-devotion,  antl  in 
attendance  on  public  worship,  and  was  parti- 
cularly attached  to  Dr.  Clarke  as  a  preacher. 

His  other  compositions  were  "  Translations 
of  the  Odes  cf  Pindar,  with  a  Dissert.ition 
on  the  Olympic  Games,"  executed  in  a  very 
creditable  manner,  though  with  some  diffuse- 
ness;  "  Translations  from  the  Argonautics  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  the  Tragopodagra 
of  Lucian ;"  «•  The  Abuse  of  Travelling  ;" 
and   "  Education ;"    poems    in    imitation    of 
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the  stanza  and  manner  of  Spenser,  and  happily 
executed  ;  "  Iphigenia  \\\  Tauris,"  from  Euri- 
pides -,  and  "  Original  Poems  on  various  Oc- 
casions." Several  of  tkese  pieces  were  inserted 
in  the  collections  of  Dodsley  and  Pearch ;  and 
they  were  printed  collectively  in  3  vols.  i2mo. 
1766.  These  productions  intitlc  Gilbert 
West  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the  English 
minor  poets.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Nichols's  Liter.  Aitccd.  —  A. 

WETSTEIN,  John  James,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  ecclesiastical  history  among 
the  Remonstrants,  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  was  born  in  1^93,  at  Basle,  where 
his  father  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Leon- 
nard.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  his  native  place,  and  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, that  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  had 
gone  through  his  course  of  humanity,  and 
was  qualilied  for  the  university.  In  17 13. 
when  he  had  scarcely  entered  his  twentieth 
year,  he  was  ordained  a  minister ;  and  on  that 
occasion  maintained  a  disputation  on  the  va- 
rious readings  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
he  defended  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
the  text.  For  this  kind  of  study  he  had  con- 
ceived an  early  and  ardent  attachment,  having 
been  accustomed  to  turn  over  and  examine 
old  Greek  manuscripts  under  his  uncle,  John 
Wetstein,  who  was  librarian;  and  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  vigorous  constitution,  he  was  enabled 
to  devote  to  this  labour  ail  the  time  it  required. 
He  read  with  great  care  the  principal  Greek 
authors,  both  ecclesiastical  and  profane,  in  order 
to  extract  from  them  whatever  might  serve 
to  explain  the  words  and  phrases  used  in  the 
New  Testament.  He  perused,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  Rabbinical  writings,  which  tlirovv 
light  on  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  Jews, 
or  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  or  the  writings  of  the  apoftles.  Having 
thus  acquired  a  treasure  of  historical  and  cri- 
tical knowledge,  he  set  out,  in  the  year  1714, 
on  a  literary  tour,  going  first  to  Zurich,  Berne, 
and  Geneva,  at  the  last  of  which  he  i-esidcd 
some  time.  He  then  proceeded  through 
Lyons,  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Montfaucon,  Courayer,  and  other 
eminent  men ;  and  in  the  month  of  August 
following  crossed  the  Channel  to  England, 
where  he  was  particularly  noticed  by  the 
celebrated  Bentley,  and  searched  out  with  great 
avidity  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  he  might  compare  them  with  the  printed 
editions.     During   his    stay    in    this    country. 
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Le  Chambrier,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Swiss 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Holland,  who  was  then  at 
Rochester,   gave  him  the    place  of  chaplain 
to  his  regiment,  which  soori  after  returned  to 
Holland ;   but  Wetstein   did    not  accompany 
it,  having  been  induced  by  his  friend  Bentley 
to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the 
remarks  which  he  had  collected  on  the  New 
Testament.     It  being,  however,  necessary  that 
he  should  first  pay  a  visit  to  Paris,  to  collate 
a  particular  manuscript,  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  this  purpose  from  his  colonel,  on 
condition  of  his  joining  the  regiment  at  Bois- 
le-Duc  at  the  end  of  three  months,  which  he 
accordingly  did.     Soon  after,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  and  returned 
to  Basle  in  the  month  of  July  1717.     At  first 
he  was  one  of  those  ministers  who  performed 
duty  in  all   the   churches  without  being    at- 
tached   to    any    one    in    particular ;    but    he 
afterwards  became  deacon  of  the  church  of 
St.  Leonard,  and  during  nine  years  held  that 
office    with    the    greatest    approbation.       His 
chief  attention  however  was  engaged  by  the 
various    readings,   on  which  subject   he  cor- 
responded with  Bentley  ;    and  he  had  a  strong 
desire  to  make  a  tour  also  to  Italy,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  manuscripts  superior  to 
any    with    which    he    was    then    acquainted. 
But   these  views    and    plans  were    for   some 
time   suspended    and    deranged   by  a   violent 
dispute,   which,   as   it  forms   a  very  singular 
epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  that  century, 
deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.      A  divine 
of  Basle,  with  whom  Wetstein  had  lived  many 
years  in    the    most    intimate    friendship,    had 
often  requested   him   to    publish  a   collection 
of    these    various    readings ;    but    he    always 
deferred  it  till  the   year  17  18,  when  some  of 
his   relations,    who   followed    the   bookselling 
business  at  Amsterdam,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
print  a  few  sheets,  by  way  of  specimen.     His 
friend,  who  had  hitherto  encouraged  this  design, 
suddenly  changed  his  opinion,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  him  from  carry- 
ing it    into  execution.     To  enter  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  learned  dispute  would  be 
tedious.     The  affair,  after  various  procedures, 
■was  referred  to  the  council,   and  the  clergy 
presented  a  petition,  in  which  they  requested 
that  the  edition  of  the  New  Testanient  pro- 
jected by  Wetstein  might  be  prohibited,  under 
the  pretext  that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit,  and 
might  be  attended  with  great  danger.     They 
complained,  above  all,  that  this  work  savoured 
of  Socianism.      Wetstein,    however,    printed 
his  Prolegcauena  in  1730,  and  dispersed  them 


in    every   quarter.      They   had    scarcely    ap- 
peared, when  a  new  accusation  was  brought 
against  him  to  the  council,  supported  by  ar- 
guments of  tlie  same  kind ;  but  as  the  clamour 
of  his  enemies  did  not  produce  the  wished- 
for  effect,  they  pursued  another  method,  which 
was  attended  with  better  success.     Wetstein 
had  about  forty  pupils,  who  were  accustomed 
to  write  down  his  lectures,  or  to  make  extracts 
from  them.     Their  imperfect  documents  were 
employed  as  proofs  of  the  danger  which  would 
attend  the  publication  of  his  New  Testament ; 
and  some  of  his  pupils  were  produced  as  witnesses 
against  him.     The  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  suspended  from  his  functions  in  the  month 
of  December  1729  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May 
following  he  was  entirely  deposed.     The  clergy 
of  Basle,  in  opposition  to  the  council,  published 
a  narrative  of  this  affair,  in  which  they  retained 
or  suppressed  whatever  they  thought  proper. 
They  asserted  that  Wetstein  had  been  con- 
demned not  only  by  their  affembly,  but  by  all 
the  reformed  churches  of  Swisserland,  though 
the   contrary   afterwards   appeared   to   be    the 
case,  by  the  answers  of  the  different  churches 
to  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  them  by  Wet- 
stein the  elder,  in  the  month  of  August  I733« 
The  ministers  of  Mulhausen,  Neufchatel,  Val- 
langen,  and  Geneva,  declared  that  they  had  no 
share  in  this  business,  and  that  it  did  not  meet 
with  their  approbation.     Forty  heads  of  families 
in  the  parish  of   St.  Leonard,   among   whom 
were  several  magistrates,  presented  a  petition 
in   December    1729   to   obtain  Wetstein's  re- 
establishment  ;  but  this  application  not  being 
attended  with   success,  he  quitted  his  native 
country,    and    went    to    Holland,    to    which 
country  he  was   invited  by  some  booksellers 
of   the    same    name.     Soon   after  his   arrival 
at  Amsterdam,  he  was  elected  by  the  Remon- 
strants professor  of  philosophy,  in  the  room 
of  Le  Clerc,  who  was  now  worn  out  with 
labour   and    years.     They  however  required, 
before  he  took  possession  of  his  office,   that 
he  should  justify  himself,  either  by  a  public 
apology,  or  before  the  council  at  Basle.     Wet- 
stein adopted  the  latter  method  ;    and  having 
returned  to  Swisserland,  shewed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  thirteen  commissioners  chosen  from 
the  council  and  body  of  the  professors,  that 
the  extracts  furnished  by  his  pupils  were  not 
worthy    of    credit;    that    the    witnesses    had 
sworn  nothing  that  could  prove  the  accusation 
brought  against  him,  and  that  the  acts  of  the 
divines  were  in  contradiction  with  each  other. 
In  consequence  of  this  justification,  the  council, 
in  the  month  of  March  1732,  annulled  the 
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decree  of  condemnation  passed  against  Wet- 
stein,  and  restored  him  to  the  full  exercise  of 
his  functions.     The  Remonstrants,  being  then 
completely  satisfied,  invited  him  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  arrived  in  1733  and  took  possession 
of  his  new  office,  the  duties  of  which  lie  con- 
tinued to  discharge  till  the  time  of  liis  death. 
Some  reports   unfavourable   to   his    character 
being  afterwards  spread,    he    requested  leave 
to  enrol  his  name  in  the  list  of  candidates  for 
the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  then  vacant  at 
Basle;  and  the  curators  having  assented,  he 
thought  himself  thereby  sufficiently  justified, 
as  no  one  could  be  admitted  to  a  competition 
of  this  kind  but  a  citizen  and  a  person  of  irre- 
proachable   morals.     A    still    greater    honour 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  Basle  by  his  being 
elected,   in  the  year    1744,  professor  of   the 
Greek  language ;    but  the    Remonstrants,    in 
order  to  retain  him,  nominated  liim  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  with  an   addition   to 
his  salary.     He  employed  himself  with  great 
diligence  in  discharging  the  duties  of  this  si- 
tuation.    He  explained  to  his  pupils  Le  Clerc's 
philosophy,  which  he  accompanied  with  illus- 
trations suited  to  their  capacity  ;  made  them 
acquainted  with  the   principles   of  the  New- 
tonian  system,   and    composed    for  their   use 
an  abridgment  of  ecclesiastical  history.     But 
the  daily  labour  of  these  lessons  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  continuing  to  collect  and  ar- 
range his  various  readings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    He  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
to   procure    the    collation    of   ancient    manu- 
scripts, and  this  engaged  him   in  a  very  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  a  great  number 
of  learned  men.    He  was  much  assisted  in  these 
researches  by  Cardinal  Ouirini,  who  procured 
for  him   the   variations  of  an   important  ma- 
nuscript which  he  had  before  in  vain  attempted 
to  obtain.     In  the  summer  of  1 746  he  passed 
over  into   England  to  examine  a  manuscript 
of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was   in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gloster 
Ridley,  and  which  that  gentleman  communi- 
cated to  him  in  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
manner.     After  these  preparations  he  began  to 
think    seriously   of   printing   his   work ;    and 
being   encouraged   by  a   great   many  literary 
men  in  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  he 
at  length  accomplished   his    laborious   under- 
taking, having  published   the   first  volume  in 
1 75 1,     and     the    second    the     year    follow- 
ing.    That  he    might   leave   no   pretence    to 
those    who   wished    to    represent   his    edition 
as  dangerous,  he  printed  the  text  from   that 
commonly   received,    without    any   variation, 


and    placed  at  the  bottom  all    the   different 
readings  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of 
many  years  research.    He  subjoined  also  a  com- 
mentary, in  which  he  inserted  all  the  remarks 
he  had  collected  at  various  times  from  a  great 
number  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers. 
His  quotations  on  the  first  view  may  to  some 
appear  too  numerous  ;  but  he  had  his  reasons 
for   accumulating   them    in    some    places,    in 
order    to   justify    or    refute    the    meaning   of 
certain    terms    or    phrases   which    had    been 
denied    or   doubted.     In   a  word,   this    com- 
mentary banished  all  the  terrors  of  heterodoxy 
which  had  been  so  much  exaggerated.     Wet- 
stein,  instead  of  shaking  any  received  principle, 
explained  several  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  maimer  which  contributed  to  sup- 
port the  truth  of  the  most  important  doctrines, 
and  in  particular  that  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.     To   his   New  Testament    he    added 
two  Epistles  of  St.  Clement,  the  Roman,  which 
had   not   been  before    published,  and   which 
were  even  unknown  to    the  learned,  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  version  and  a  dissertation 
in  his  Prolegomena  on  their  authenticity.     As 
Wetstein's  literary  talents  and  merit  were  now 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  light,  learned  societies 
thought  it  their  duty  to  give  him  public  testi- 
monies   of   their   esteem.     In    1752    he  was 
made  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.     In    1753  he   paid   another  visit 
to  Basle,  where  he  saw  for  the  last  time  his 
mother,  who  was  then  far  advanced  in  years. 
After  tliis  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  Hterary 
dispute  with  Herman  Veneriiu,  in  TCgtird  t3 
the    authenticity    of    St.  Clement's    epistles, 
though  then  labouring  under  that  indisposition 
which  at  length  proved  fatal  to  him  :  it  was 
carried  on  with  a    politeness   uncommon    in 
similar  cases.     He  possessed   a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, but  it  at  length  became  exhausted  by 
continual    labour    and    application.     He    had 
long  complained  of  a  numbness  and  coldness 
in  his  right  leg  ;  and  these  symptons  gradually 
increased  till   they  terminated  in  the  appear- 
ances of  a  gangrene.     Attempts  were  made 
to  check    the   progress    of   this  malady,    but 
without  effect ;    the  whole  limb  became  dis- 
eased, and  Wetstein  expired  in  the  month  of 
March  1754,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  beheld   the  approach  of   death  with  the 
utmost  tranquillity  5  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease  manifested  the  same  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God  which  he  had  shewn  during 
the  course  of  a  life  exposed  to  a  considerable 
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degree  of  disquietude.  He  lived  a  bachelor, 
ana  bequeathed  his  ])roperty  to  his  mother, 
who  survived  him.  Wetstein  was  of  large 
stature,  and  had  a  mild  but  pensive  look. 
Jhough  passionately  fond  of  study,  he  did 
not,  on  that  account,  deprive  himself  of  the 
pleasures  of  society,  or  abstain  from  innocent 
amusements.  He  was  an  excellent  Grecian, 
had  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  spoke  with 
fluency  several  of  the  modern  languages.  He 
was  affable  not  only  to  strangers,  who  were 
anxious  to  visit  him,  but  also  to  students  who 
stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and  whom  he 
alway*'  treated  with  kindness.  He  extended 
his  benevolence  to  all  mankind  without  regard 
to  nation  or  communion ;  and  was  always 
ready  to  assist  those  in  want  or  in  trouble, 
not  only  by  his  advice  and  influence  but  by 
every  other  means  in  his  power.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  good  qualities,  some  of  his 
enemies  endeavoured  to  blacken  his  character 
by  various  accusations,  one  of  which  was 
too  great  an  attachment  to  his  bottle;  but 
he  has  been  ably  defended  by  Krighout  in 
a  small  quarto  volume,  intitled  "  Memoria 
Wetsteniana  Vindicata."  Eloges  des  Acade- 
micletis  de  Berlin  par  AI.  Formey.  —  J. 

WETSTEIN",  John  Rudolph,  junior,  son 
of  a  divine  and  professor  of  the  same  names, 
was  born  at  Basle,  in  1647.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Zurich,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  under 
the  celebrated  Suicer  ;  and  on  his  return  home 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Afterwards, 
when  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  stood  can- 
didate for  the  professorship  of  Greek,  and  on 
this  occasion  disputed  with  so  much  ability,  as 
to  excite  astonishment  by  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  in  that  language.  In  1670  he  was 
admitted  into  the  ministry,  and  being  desirous 
to  improve  himself  by  foreign  travel,  made  a 
tour  through  France,  England,  and  Holland. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  logic.  In  1676,  he  became  professor  of 
oratory;  in  1684  professor  of  Greek,  and  in 
the  year  following  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
theology.  At  length,  being  no  longer  able  to 
read  or  write,  in  consequence  of  a  weakness  in 
his  sight,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  use- 
ful by  instructing  pupils  in  public  disputation 
and  in  preaching.  He  died  in  171 1.  On  his 
return  from  Holland,  he  revised  and  illustrated 
with  explanatory  notes  the  Nomocanon  of  Pho- 
tius,and  the  Commentaries  of  ZonarasandBalsa- 
mon  on  the  Canones  Conciliorum,  preserved  in 
manuscript  at  Basle  :  these  works  were  after- 
wards employed  by  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
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and  also  Bishop  Bevcridge,  who  gave  a  new 
edition  of  the  old  canons.  He  published  like- 
wise in  Greek  and  Latin,  Origen's  dialogue 
"  Contra  Marcionitas  ;"  his  "  Sermo  exhor- 
tatoria  ad  Martyrium,"  and  "  Epistola  ad  Afri- 
canum  pro  Historia  Susanuic."  Among 
his  other  works  were  "  Oratio  pro  Fide  Helve- 
tioruin,"  being  an  answer  to  a  work  intitled, 
"  La  Suisse  demasquee  ;"  "  Orationes  tres  de 
exilii  Miseria  et  Solatiis  ;"  "  Orationes  apo- 
logetica:  pro  Grajcia  ct  genuina  Linguae 
Graicae  pronunciatione  ;"  '<  Dissertationes 
de  Accentuum  Grsecarum  Antiquitate  et 
Usu,  et  de  Fatis  Scriptorum  Homeri."  He 
intended  to  publish  an  edition  of  Homer, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  failure  of  his  eye- 
sight. 

John  Henry  Wetstein,  one  of  his  bro- 
thers, who  was  two  years  younger,  was  brought 
up  to  the  printing-business,  and  settled  at 
Amsterdam.  He  received  a  liberal  education  ; 
was  acquainted  with  various  languages  as  well 
as  dilFerent  branches  of  science,  and  main- 
tained an  extensive  correspondence  on  literary 
subjects,  so  that  he  was  no  less  known  ou 
account  of  his  learning,  than  of  the  great  trade 
which  he  carried  em  in  books.  A  specmien  of 
his  talents  for  composition  may  be  seen  in  the 
excellent  prefaces  written  by  him,  and  prefixed 
to  some  of  the  works  which  issued  from  his 
press.  He  died  in  the  year  1726.  Jocher's 
Allgem.  Gflehrt  Lexicon.  —  J. 

WHARTON,  Henry,  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  born  in  1664  at  Worstead  in  Nor- 
folk, of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
was  well  furnished  with  classical  learning  in  a 
domestic  education  ;  and  in  his  i6th  year  was 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  Gonville  and  Caius- 
college,  Cambridge.  At  that  seminary  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  close  application  to  all 
the  branches  of  academical  study ;  and  he  had 
the  advantage  of  pursuing  that  of  mathematics 
under  Isaac  Newton,  then  Lucasian  professor 
in  the  university.  In  1680  he  was  chosen  to  a 
scholarship  of  his  college,  and  in  1684  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  with  great  reputation. 
Finding  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  fellowship, 
he  was  about  to  quit  his  situation  in  1686, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Barker  to 
Dr.  Cave,  then  compiling  his  "  Historia  Lite- 
raria,"  whom  he  assisted  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, that,  as  the  Doctor  acknowledged,  the 
appendix  of  the  three  last  centuries  was  almost 
wholly  his  work.  He  entered  into  deacon's 
orders  in  1687,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  the 
following  year;  about  which  time  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Dr.Tenison,  then  vicar  of  St.  Martin's- 
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in-the-fields,  London,  to  translate  and  epitomize 
a  Latin   treatise  by  a  Hamburg  divine  against 
the  church  of  Rome.     Soon  after,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  tlic  notice  of  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
who  put  into  his  liands  a  manuscript  of  Pri- 
mate  Usher's,  intitled  "  Historia  Dogmatica 
Controversise    inter    Orthodoxos     &    Poniifi- 
cios,  &c."  which  he  pubhshed  with  additions. 
He  lurther  wrote    and   edited  various   works 
against  the  doctrines  of  popery  ;  and  approved 
himself  so  well  to  the  Archbishop,   that,   al- 
though as   yet  only  in  deacon's  orders,  he  ob- 
tained  a  license  for  preaching  tlnoughout  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  was  admitted  to 
the   number  of  his  chaplains.     By  the  same 
patron,  after  receiving  priest's  orders,   he  was 
presented  first  to  the  vicarage  of  Minster   in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  then,  in  1689,  to  the 
rectory  of  Chartham.     He  then,  by  the  advice 
and   encouragement   of  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop   of 
St.  Asaph,  undertook  the  work  by  which  he  is 
principally  known,  intitled  "  Anglia  Sacra,  sive 
Collectio  Historiarum,  partim  atitiquitus,  p.ir- 
tim  recenter  Scriptarum,  de  Archiepiscopis  & 
Episcopis  Anglise  a  prima  Fidei  Christianx  sus- 
ceptione  ad  Annum  1540,"  2  vols.  fol.  Loud. 
1 69 1.     He  had  designed  a  third  part,  which 
the  deprivation  of  his   patron  prevented  him 
from  completing ;  but  a  part  of  it,  containing 
an  account  oi  the  bishops  and  deans  of  London 
and  St.  Asaph,  was  published  after  his  death 
in  1695,  with  the  title  "  Historia  de  Episcopis 
■  &   Decanis   Londinensibus ;   necnon   de  Epis- 
copis  &  Decanis  Assavensibus  ;  a  prima  Sedis 
utriusque  Fundatione  ad  Annum   1540,"  8vo. 
The  "  Anglia  Sacra"  is  a  work  displaying  great 
industry,   as  well   as  zeal   for   the   church   of 
which  he  is  tlie  historian,  but  in  some  instances 
it  is  said  to  betray  the  incorrectness  of  a  hasty 
publication.     In  1692  he  appeared  as  an  advo- 
cate for  his  church  in  a  "Defence  of  Pluralities," 
occasioned  by  an  intended   bill   in   parliament 
for  the  restriction  of  pluralities  with  cure  of 
souls.     In  his  work  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  practice  was  not  unlawful, y«rf  divhio  ;  nor 
contrary  to  the  original  design  of  parochial  en- 
dowments ;    nor  inconvenient   to   the  church. 
Two  answers  appeared  to  this  publication.     In 
1693  he  was  the  editor  of  some  ancient  theolo- 
gical pieces  ;  and  published,  under  the  name  of 
Anthony    Harmer,    "  A   Specimen    of    some 
Errors  and  Defects  in  the  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church  of  England  written  by 
Gilbert  Burnet,   D.D."     This   attack   excited 
the  indignation  of  that  divine,  who  immediately 
printed  a  complaint  against  it,  and  has  spoken 
with  asperity  of  Wharton  in  the  introduction 


to  the  3d  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  last  publication  of  our  author 
was  "  Tile  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Fryal 
of  Archbishop  Laud,"  from  the  manuscript  of 
that  prelate  which  had  been  delivered  to  him 
by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  with  an  injunction  to 
send  it  to  the  press.  There  was  added  Laud's 
own  diary,  with  some  other  pieces.  Besides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  he  gave  a  new  eili- 
tion  of  tile  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  by  BacatcUi ; 
and  some  remarks  and  animadversions  on 
Strype's  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
priuteil  at  the  end  of  that  performance. 

By  intense  application,  and  disregard  of  cold 
during  his  studies,  Wharton  had  so  much  in- 
jured a  constitution  naturally  strong,  that  his 
life  was  brought  to  a  premature  close  in  hlarch 
i<5y'T-5>  the  3  1st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  time  when 
he  might  be  considered  as  only  commencing 
that  career  of  learned  research  for  whlcli  he 
appears  to  have  been  so  well  adapted.  He  left 
many  tnanuscripts,  which  lie  had  prepared 
for  new  publications  of  the  anticjuaiian  class, 
some  of  which  were  afterwards  edited;  and 
two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  printed  after 
his  death.  \lie  was  interred  in  We.^tminster- 
abbey  with  tne  professional  honours  due  to  his 
private  character,  and  to  his  zealous  services  to 
the  churcli  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
which  are  modestly  recorded  in  a  tablet  placed 
to  his  memory.      Bwgr.  Brkan.  — A. 

WHARTON,  Philip,  Duke  of,  a  nobleman 
remarkable  for  the  peculiarities  of  his  character 
and  his  fortune,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wharton,  who  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  lank 
that  joined  King  William,  and  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  theRevolution  and  theHanoversucces- 
sion.     Philip  was  born  in  1699,  and  was  edu- 
cated  under  domestic   tutors.      He  displayed 
from  his  earliest  years  great  quickness  of  parts, 
and   had  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  best 
classic  1  writers,  and   an  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  history,   ancient  and  modern,  at  the 
age  of   13  or  14.     He  soon  after  gave  another 
proof  of   precocity  of  disposition  by  entering 
into  a  private  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Major-general  Holmes,  a  connection  which  so 
much  disconcerted   his  father's  plans   for  liis 
advantageous  settlement  in  the  world,  that  the 
vexation    is    thought    to    have  occasioned    his 
death  in   17 15,  shortly  after  the  marriage  Lad 
taken  place.     Philip,  the  heir  to  his  title  and 
fortune,  set  out  on  his  travels  in  the  beginning 
of  1716,  under  the  tuition  of  a  French  Protes- 
tant, and  with  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  edu- 
cation   at   Geneva;    a    designation    probable 
formed  by  his  father,  who  could  not  approve 
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the  principles  then  prevalent  at  the  English 
universities.  The  young  Marquis,  however, 
who  had  contracted  a  taste  for  expence  and 
gaiety,  was  so  much  disgusted  with  the  strict- 
ness and  sombre  character  of  that  place,  that, 
as  frequently  happens,  he  discarded  its  manners 
and  principles  together,  and  plunged  uito  the 
directly  opposite  extremes.  He  left  his  gover- 
nor at  Geneva,  and  proceeded  to  Lyons,  whence 
he  took  the  singular  step  of  writing  a  letter 
to  the  Pretender,  then  resident  at  Avignon,  ac- 
companying it  with  the  present  of  a  fine  horse. 
That  personage  immediately  sent  to  him  a  man 
of  quality,  who  brought  the  Marquis  to  the 
Pretender's  court,  where  he  was  most  graciously 
received,  and  decorated  with  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  paid  his  devoirs  to  the  dowager  queen 
of  James  II.  He  was  kindly  noticed  by  the 
English  ambassador.  Lord  Stair,  who  endea- 
voured to  reclaim  him  from  his  extravagancies 
by  friendly  admonition,  but  with  little  present 
effect.  About  the  end  of  1716  he  returned  to 
England,  and  soon  after  went  to  Ireland,  of 
which  country  he  possessed  a  peerage ;  and 
such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  abilities,  that 
although  still  much  under  age,  he  was  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  that 
kingdom.  There  he  took  a  part  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  which  he  had  lately  espoused,  sup- 
porting the  established  government  with  all  the 
power  of  his  reasoning  and  eloquence,  which 
are  represented  as  being  very  extraordinary  for 
one  of  his  years.  The  King  and  ministers  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  he  was 
advanced  to  a  dukedom  by  the  style  of  Duke 
of  Wharton  in  the  county  of  Westmorland,  the 
patent  of  creation  particularly  reciting  his  meri- 
torious services  in  the  Irish  parliament.  After 
coming  of  age,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  where,  for  a  time,  he  adopted 
the  same  side  in  politics ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  joined  the  party  of  opposition,  and 
particularly  stood  forward  in  the  defence  of 
Bishop  Atterbury  against  the  bill  for  inflicting 
pains  and  penalties  upon  him,  in  1723.  In  his 
speeches  on  this  occasion  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  clearness  of  his  argu- 
mentation and  his  legal  knowledge,  proving  that 
he  wanted  nothing  but  steadiness  and  discretion 
to  become  truly  eminent.  He  plunged  still 
deeper  into  party-politics  by  entering  into  one 
of  the  city  companies,  and  publishing  a  virulent 
opposition  paper,  intitled  "  The  True  Briton," 
which  his  powers  of  writing  rendered  very  po- 
pular. At  the  same  time,  by  extravagance  and 
carelessness  of  his  affairs,heinvolvedhisestate  to 
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such  a  degree  that  a  decree  of  chancery  vested  it 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  allowed  him  only 
an  annuity  of  1 200I.  As  this  was  a  poor  pittance 
for  a  duke,  he  determined  to  live  abroad,  which 
resolution  was  taken  not  so  much  through  eco- 
nomy, as  because  he  meant  to  change  his  reli- 
gion, and  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Pretender.  He  first  went  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Vienna,  whence  he  repaired  to  Madrid.  In 
that  capital  he  excited  jealousy  in  the  English 
minister  as  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  rival, 
on  which  account  an  order  under  the  privy  seal 
was  sent  to  recal  him  home ;  but  he  treated 
the  order  with  great  indignity,  and  acted  openly 
as  a  servant  of  the  Pretender.  In  1726  his 
duchess  died  in  England  without  surviving 
issue ;  and  having  been  an  unfaithful  and  un- 
kind husband,  he  regarded  the  event  as  a  wel- 
come release.  Not  long  after,  he  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  young  lady  of  Irish  extraction, 
who  was  maid  of  lionour  to  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  a  marriage  was  the  consequence.  He  then 
passed  some  time  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  decorated  with 
a  blue  ribbon  and  garter  ;  but  his  manners  not 
suiting  the  gravity  of  that  court,  he  quitted  it, 
and  went  to  Spain.  Gibraltar  was  at  that  time 
under  siege  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Wharton  re- 
quested permission  from  the  King  of  Spain  that 
he  might  appear  there  as  a  volunteer.  He  re- 
paired to  the  camp,  accompanied  by  his  new 
duchess,  and  was  respectfully  received  by  the 
commander,  the  Conde  de  los  Torres,  who 
made  him  his  aide-de-camp,  in  which  quality 
he  occasionally  performed  duty  in  the  trenches, 
and  underwent  some  hazard.  At  length,  the 
siege  breaking  up,  he  visited  the  Spanish  court, 
and  was  nominated  by  the  King  colonel-aggregate 
of  one  of  the  Irish  regiments. 

The  uniformity  of  such  a  life  could  not  long 
satisfy  a  character  like  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wharton.  He  longed  to  be  actively  employed 
in  the  Pretender's  service,  and  wished  to  return 
to  Rome.  It  seems,  however,  that  his  foibles 
were  too  well  known  to  that  personage  to  make 
him  desirous  of  his  company  ;  and  it  was  in- 
timated to  him  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  draw  nearer  to  England,  and  attend  to  his 
private  affairs.  Accordingly,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where,  with  his  usual  effrontery  and  in- 
consistency, he  paid  a  public  visit  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  Horace  Walpole  ;  whom,  on 
taking  his  leave,  he  told  that  he  was  going  to 
dine  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  though  it 
had  been  made  criminal  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  that  exiled  prelate.  He  then  took  up 
his  residence  at  Rouen,   where   he  passed  his 
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time  in  conviviality  and  country  sports,  living 
at  a  rate  greatly  beyond  his  income.  In  the 
mean-time  a  bill  of  indictment  for  high  treason 
was  preferred  against  him  in  England,  for  hav- 
ing appeared  in  arms  against  His  Majesty's  for- 
tress at  Gibraltar  ;  but  there  being  still  a  wish 
to  reclaim  him,  two  of  his  friends  went  over 
and  offered  him  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  his 
re-establishment,  and  the  possession  of  his 
estate,  if  he  would  only  sue  for  pardon.  This 
he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  consenting  only 
to  accept  a  pardon  if  granted  him.  His 
friends  therefore  returned  witliout  success ;  and 
he  was  informed  that  the  trustees  of  his  estate 
were  prohibited  from  remitting  him  any  more 
of  his  allowance,  on  account  of  the  indictment. 
This  was  a  complete  sentence  of  beggary  to  one 
already  overwhelmed  with  debts.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  break  up  his  establishment  at 
Rouen,  and  travel  to  Paris  in  a  public  convey- 
ance, where  he  lived  as  he  could,  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  indigence  and  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance, scrupling  no  mean  expedients  to  supply 
his  present  wants  or  profusions.  At  one  time 
he  entered  into  a  convent  at  Paris,  where  his 
plausible  discourses  on  religion,  and  tokens  of 
sincere  repentance,  convinced  the  simple  fa- 
thers that  he  was  a  thorough  convert,  and  that 
his  coming  among  them  was  a  special  act  of 
Providence.  He  soon,  however,  resumed  his 
former  course  of  life  ;  and  after  being  brought 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  necessity,  he  obtained 
a  small  sum,  with  which,  accompanied  by  his 
duchess  and  one  servant,  he  proceeded  by 
water  to  Bilboa.  Thence  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment, leaving  his  wife  behind,  who  would 
have  suffered  the  utmost  distress,  had  she  not 
been  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  then  himself  an  exile.  The  year 
1730  passed  with  him  in  an  unusual  course  of 
regularity,  probably  owing  to  his  decline  of 
health.  He  employed  himself  in  composing  a 
tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  finish  some  scenes.  But 
his  end  was  now  approaching.  Being  at  his 
quarters  at  Lerida  in  the  beginning  of  1 73 1, 
the  symptoms  of  debility  attending  a  worn-out 
constitution  increased  fast  upon  him.  He  was 
somewhat  recruited  by  the  use  of  a  mineral 
water  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  and  was 
enabled  to  remove  with  his  regiment  to  Tar- 
ragona. Again  relapsing,  he  set  out  for 
another  visit  to  the  salutary  spring,  but  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  a  small  village  by  the  way. 
Lying  there  entirely  destitute,  the  charitable 
fathers  of  a  Bernardine  convent  brought  him 
to  their  house,  where  by  the  help  of  cordials 


the  flame  of  life  was  maintained  a  week  longeh 
At  length,  without  a  friend  or  acquaintance  to 
close  his  eyes,  having  performed  the  last  duties 
of  penitent  devotion,  he  expired  on  May  31st 
1 73 1,  in  the  3 ad  year  of  his  age,  and  was  in- 
terred on  the  next  day  after  the  manner  of  a 
poor  monk.  This  was  the  termination  of  a 
man  who  seemed  to  live  only  to  squander 
away  every  advantage  which  nature  and  for- 
tune had  bestowed  upon  him.  His  singular 
character  has  been  recorded  by  Pope  in  the  first 
epistle  of  his  Moral  Essays,  where  he  is  intro- 
duced as  an  example  of  that  ruling  passion 
which,  when  known,  explains  every  seeming 
inconsistency.  This,  in  him,  is  said  to  have 
been  "  the  Lust  of  Praise."  The  passage, 
in  which  the  poet  evidently  attempts  to  rival 
the  Zimri  of  Dryden,  concludes  with  these 
lines : 

Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art, 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart ; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt, 
And  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt ; 
His  passion  still,  to  covet  general  praise  ; 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways  ; 
A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made  ; 
An  angel  tongue  which  no  man  can  persuade  j 
A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind  ; 
Too  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refin'd  ; 
A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approves ; 
A  rebel  to  the  very  King  he  loves  ; 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
And,  harder  still  !   flagitious,  yet  not  great. 

Whether  Pope  has  not  theorized  too  much 
in  deducing  all  the  inconsistencies  and  extra- 
vagancies of  Wharton's  character  from  a  single 
principle,  may  be  questioned.  Apparently  he 
was  an  extraordinary  compound  of  different 
qualities ;  strong  appetites  and  passions,  quick 
sensibilities,  lively  fancy,  restless  mutability, 
and  a  superabundance  of  active  principle,  with- 
out any  checks  or  balances  to  controul  it. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one 
of  Young's  warmest  patrons,  probably  making 
him  his  companion  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
attempting  to  introduce  him  into  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  Young  dedicated  to 
Wharton  his  most  celebrated  Tragedy  "  The 
Revenge,"  and  gave  him  the  credit  of  having 
suggested  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  that 
composition.  Biogr.  Brit.  Pope's  Works. 
Life  of  Touiig  in  Johnson's  Poets.  —  A. 

WHARTON,  Thojzas,  a  physician  and 
anatomist,  was  born  in  16 10  of  a  good  family 
in  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge  ;  and  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  he 
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took  up  his  residence ;  t  Trinity-college,  Oxford, 
being  then  private  tutor  to  a  natur?.!  son   of 
Lord  Sunderland.     When  the  war  broke   out, 
he  removed  to  London,   and  engaged   in   the 
practice   of  physic   under   Dr.  John   Bathurst. 
yVfter  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament 
in    1646,   hi  returned  to  Trinity-college,  and 
was  created  M.D.   by  the  recommendation  of 
General  Fairfax.     He  finally  settled  in  London, 
was  admitted  into  the  college  of  physicians,  of 
which  he  was  some   years  censor,  and   rose  to 
considerable   practice   and   reputation.     Being 
appointed  in   1652  to  read  anatomical  lectures 
before  the  college,  the  subject  allotted  him  was 
an  examination  of  the  glands.     In  his  researches 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Glisson  and  Ent, 
but,  with  the  other  English  anatomists  of  that 
age,  he  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  human 
subjects,  which   he  was  obliged  to  supply  by 
animal  dissections.     The  result  of  his  labours 
was  a  work,  intitled  "  Adenographia,  sive  Glan- 
dularum  totius  Corporis  Uescriptio,"  1656,  8vo. 
This  work  is  chiefly  descriptive,  and,  according 
to  Haller,  the  descriptions   are  almost  entirely 
taken   from   brute  animals,   whence  they   can 
scarcely  stand   the   test   of    modern   accuracy. 
He  however  revived  and  improved  the  know- 
ledge of  the  salivary  ducts  on  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  to  which  he  affixed  his  own  name.     He 
also  gives  various  useful   observations  on  the 
diseases  of  the  glands.     Wharton  died  in  1673. 
^t/mi.    Oxen.      HalUri    B'lbl.   Aiiat.    ^    Med. 
—  A. 

WHICHCOTE,  Benjamin,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  born  in 
March  1609-10,  was  the  sixth  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancient  family  at  Whichcote-hall  in 
Shropshire.  He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel- 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1626,  and,  after  passing 
through  the  accustomed  degrees,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  1633,  and  became  a 
distinguished  tutor.  He  entered  into  holy 
orders  in  1636,  and  set  up  a  Sunday  afternoon- 
lecture  at  Trinity-church,  Cambridge,  which 
he  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  was 
his  object  to  promote  a  spirit  of  sober  and  ra- 
tional piety  in  the  university,  in  opposition  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  then  prevailing; 
and  the  happy  efFect  of  his  instructions  was 
seen  in  the  performances  of  many  eminent 
divines  who  were  brought  up  at  Cambridge 
during  that  period,  and  of  whom  Tillotson  was 
one.  He  was  also  nominated  one  of  the  uni- 
versity preachers.  A  presentation  to  a  living 
in  Somersetshire,  and  his  consequent  marriage, 
interrupted  this  course  for  a  short  time  ;  but 
he  was  soon  recalled  to  Cambridge  to  succeed, 


in  1644,  the  ejected  provost  of  King's  college. 
Dr.  Samuel  Collins.      Whichcote    felt    some 
scruples  in   accepting   this  office   under  such 
circumstances,  but  they  wefe  overcome  ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  to  his  honour  that,   during  the 
life  of  Dr.  Collins,  he  allowed  him  one  of  the 
two   shares   of  the   dividends   allotted   to   the 
provost.     He  commenced  D.D.  in  1649,  ^•'"^ 
was  presented   by  the   college  to  the  i-ectory 
of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire.     He  still  delivered 
his  lectures  in  Trinity-church,  the  spuit  of  the 
time  rendering  an  example  of  rational  divinity 
still  more  seasonable.     Bishop  Burnet   speaks 
of  him  as  a  friend   to   liberty   of  conscience, 
and  as  one  who,  disgusted  with  the  dry  syste- 
matical manner  of  the  age,  aimed  at  elevating 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  exalted  thoughts  of 
religion,    for    which    purpose    he   encouraged 
students   to  peruse   the   ancient  philosophers, 
especially  Plato,  Cicero,    and   Plotinus.       He 
was    in    great     credit    with    some    men     in 
power  at  that  time,  which  he  employed  in  pro- 
tecting good  men  of  all  persuasions.     At  the 
Restoration  he  was  removed  from  his  provost- 
ship,  when  he  went  to  London,  and  was  chosen 
minister  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,    in    1662. 
When  his   church  was  burnt  down  in  the  fire 
of  London,  he  retired  to  Milton,  whence  he 
was  recalled  to  occupy  the  vicarage  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  by  presentation  from  the  crown. 
He   served   that   church  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death  in  1683.     He  died  at  the  house 
of  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  his 
funeral    sermon    was    preached    by    Dr.  Til- 
lotson. 

Dr.  Whichcote  published  nothing  in  his 
life-time  ;  but  after  his  death  a  volume  of  his 
««  Select  Sermons,"  Bvo.  1698,  was  edited  with 
a  preface  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the 
"  Characteristics,"  who  appears  to  have  par- 
ticularly esteemed  them  as  recognizing  that 
natural  goodness,  or  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  which  is  the  foundation  of  His  Lord- 
ship's moral  system.  Two  more  volumes 
were  afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Jeffery, 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who  likewise  pub- 
lished, in  1703,  "  Moral  and  Religious  Apho- 
risms collected  from  Dr.  Whichcote's  manu- 
script papers."  A  fourth  volume  was  published 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  1707,  and  was  re- 
printed in  1753  by  Dr.  Samuel  Salter,  with 
large  additions,  and  eight  letters  between  the 
author  and  some  of  his  friends  on  important 
subjects.  These  different  works  have  given 
Dr.  Whichcote  a  high  rank  among  the  ra- 
tional divines  of  this  country.  Biogr.  Britan.  - 
—  A. 
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WHISTON,  William,  IM.A.  n  learned 
iliviiie  and  mathematician,  remarkable  for  the 
'  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  opinions,  was 
born  in  1 667  at  Norton  near  Tvvycross,  Lei- 
cestershire, of  which  parish  his  father  was 
rector.  He  received  a  domestic  education  till 
his  17th  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
Tamworth  ;  where  having  remained  two  years, 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a 
sizer  of  Clare-hall.  In  the  university  he  ap- 
plied with  great  assiduity  to  mathematical 
studies;  and  being  destined  to  the  church  he 
also  exercised  liimself  in  composing  pious  me- 
ditations in  that  strain  of  devout  seriousness 
to  wliich  he  was  disposed  by  temper  and  early 
habits.  He  received  the  degree  of  B  A.  in 
i6()o,  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
took  pupils.  In  1693  he  commenced  A.IM. 
and  entered  into  holy  orders;  soon  after  which, 
he  declined  the  Office  of  a  tutor,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
His  personal  acquaintance  with  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton commenced  in  1694,  and  was  followed 
by  the  study  of  the  "  Principia,"  and  his 
change*  from  Cartesianism,  which  was  the 
system  he  had  adopted  at  Cambridge,  to 
Ncwtonianism.  On  the  principles  of  the  latter 
philosophy  he  published,  in  1696,  a  "  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  asi  ingenious  performance,  though 
it  produced  a  refutation  from  Dr.  Keill.  In 
1698  Whiston  was  presented  by  tlie  Bishop, 
his  patron,  to  the  living  of  Lowestoflt  in 
Suffolk.  His  idea  of  the  arduous  duties  an- 
nexed to  a  cure  of  souls  induced  him  to  resign 
his  chaplainship,  and  also  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  a  curate,  although  the  revenues  of 
his  parsonage  were  small.  He  discharged 
with  unwearied  diligence  his  parochial  func- 
tions, and  gave  several  examples  of  that  scru- 
pulous moral  integrity  by  which  he  was  ever 
distinguished.  One  instance  of  what  has  been 
called  his  puritanical  rigour  may  be  mentioned 
as  characteristic.  A  college-acquaintance 
being  candidate  for  a  fellowship  of  Clare-hall, 
joii'icd  the  bacchanalian  party  there,  as  thinking 
it  the  strongest ;  but  having  found  himself 
mistaken,  he  applied  to  Whiston  for  his  vote, 
with  a  solemn  promise  of  future  sobriety. 
The  answer  he  received  was,  "  Sir,  you  have 
confessed  that  you  sacrificed  your  integrity 
to  your  preferment,  and  thereby  have  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  serve  you."  Whatever 
designation  may  be  given  to  this  scrupulosity, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will  not  want 
appprovers. 

He  now  married  the  daughter  of  his  school- 
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master  at  Tamworth ;  and  having  thereby 
vacated  his  fellowship.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by 
way  of  a  pecuniary  compensation,  nominated 
him  his  deputy  in  the  mathematical  professor- 
ship at  Cambridge,  giving  him  all  the  profits 
of  the  place  ;  and  in  1 703  resigned  to  him 
the  professorship  itself.  This  circumstance 
caused  Whiston  to  resign  his  living  and  settle 
at  Cambridge,  where  Dr.  More,  now  Bishop 
of  Ely,  appointed  him  catechetical  lecturer 
of  St.  Clement's.  In  the  mean-time,  he  had 
published  "  A  Short  View  of  the  Chronology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,"  and  an  edition  of 
"  Tacquct's  Euclid."  In  1706  he  appeared 
among  the  numerous  commentators  on  the 
Apocalypse  by  an  "  Essay  on  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John."  In  the  following  year  he  was 
chosen  to  preach  the  sermons  at  Boyle's 
Lecture,  on  which  occasion  his  subject 
was  "  The  Accomplishment  of  Scripture  Pro- 
phecies." 

Hitherto,  though  perhaps  regarded  as  a 
man  of  singular  notions,  he  had  incurred  no 
charge  of  deviation  from  orthodoxy  ;  but  the 
time  now  approached  in  which  he  was  to 
assume  a  theological  character  that  influenced 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  future  life._  By  his 
own  account,  he  had  imbibed  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  of  the  established  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  Christ  in  1706;  and 
being  at  leisure,  after  publishing  his  Boyle';* 
Lectures,  to  draw  up,  at  the  request  of  a  friend, 
a  method  for  the  proper  study  of  divinity,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  plan  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians  re- 
lative to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  From  his 
enquiries  he  was  led  to  a  conviction  that  the 
Arian  opinions  on  that  point  were  nearer 
to  those  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians 
than  the  Athanasian,  or  orthodox  ;  in  which 
he  was  especially  confirmed  by  the  perusal 
of  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  a  work 
of  antiquity  judged  by  all  the  best  critics 
to  be  spurious,  but  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  he  became  so  thoroughly  persuaded, 
that  ht*  did  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  "  the 
most  sacred  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament."  Whiston  was  a  man  whose 
whole  heart  was  in  the  promotion  of  what  he 
thought  truth,  and  who  was  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  selfish  or  prudential  considera- 
tions. He  was,  moreover,  botli  sanguine  and 
credulous,  and  therefore  peculiarly  liable  to 
adopt  singular  notions,  and  to  involve  himself 
in  difficulties  by  nraintaining  them.  During 
the  course  of  his  enqu'ries  he  sent  the  papers 
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he    had    drawn  up   to    the    two   archbishops, 
requesting    their    revision    cf   them.;    and    in 
1708,  having  written  an  Essay  on  the  Apos- 
toHcal  Constitutions,  he  ofl'ered  it  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor   of    Cambridge    to    be    printed    at 
the     university.press,    but    it    was    rejected. 
He  then  published,  in  17C9,  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons and  Essays,  in  which  these  opinions  were 
supported  ;  and  he  regulated  himself  according 
to  t!ie  same  teriets  both  in  las  catechetical  dis- 
courses,  and   in    reading   the   prayers    of   the 
church.     The  first  consequence  of  this  conduct 
was  a  complaint  of  him  to  the  Bishop  ol   Ely, 
who  found  himself  obliged  to  desire  him  to  dis- 
continue  h.is    catechetical    kcturo,    promising 
him,  however,  to  continue  the  salary  :  but  this 
ofl'er  Whiston  was  too  conscientious  to  accept. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  suspended  from 
his  professorship  ;  but  these  deprivations  had 
so  little  effect  upon  him,  that  having  a  child 
born  in  that  year,  he  baptised   it   in  a  form   of 
his  own  agreeably  to  the  directions  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions.     It  was  now  resolved  to 
proceed  against  him   to   the  utmost  limits  of 
academical  power ;  and  a   sentence  passed  in 
October  17 10  of  his  expulsion  from  the  univer- 
sity, on  a  statute  against  holding  and  promul- 
gating doctrines  contrary  to  the  established  re- 
Jigion.     His  professorship  was  in  the  next  year 
declared  vacated,  and  the  profits  of  it  for  the 
year  were  sequestered.     Having  thus  his  occu- 
pation at  Cambridge  taken  from  him,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  published  a  nar- 
rative of  all  the  proceedings  against  him,  whicli 
he  did  not  cease  to  consider  as  irregular  and 
unjust ;  and  he  persisted  in  writing  books  in  de- 
fence of  his  tenets,  totally  regardless  of  worldly 
eonsequences.     His  state  of  mind  in  this  re- 
spect is  fully  disclosed  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  Memoirs.     Two  of  his  particular  friends 
had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  pursuing 
the  course  upon  which  lie  had  entered,  by  argu- 
nients  relative  to  his  own  welfare  and  that  of 
his  family.     In  reply,  he  said,  "  You  are  my 
very  good  friends  :  you  love  me  well,  and  I  love 
you  well ;    but  as  to  what  I  am  now  about, 
I  know  you  are  both  quite  strangers   to   those 
matters,   and    so  your  arguments  cannot  influ- 
ence me  :  but  for  myself,  I  have  stut'ied  these 
points  to  the  bottom,  and  am  thoroughly  satis- 
fied that  the  Christian   church  has  been  long 
and    grossly  cheated  in   them ;  and   by  God's 
blessing,  if  it  be  in  my  power,  it  shall  be  cheated 
no  longer.     And  now  I  have  told  you  this,  you 
iXiay  as  well  persuade  the  sun  to  come  down 
from  the  firmament,  as  turn  me  from  this  my 
resolution."     He  was  equally  inaccessible  to 
the  endeavours  of  Hoadly  and  Clarke  to  mode- 


derate  his  zeal,  refusing  to  suffer  it  to  be  tainted 
or  corrupted  (as  he  termed  it)  with  the  least 
mixture  of  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom.  It 
was  manifest  that  such  a  man  must  be  left  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind. 

His  kaowlcdge  of  mathematics  was  now  all 
he  had  to  depend  upon  for  a  maintenance  ;   and 
of  this  he  gave  a  favourable  specimen  by  pub- 
hshing  in  17 10  a  popular  explanation   of  the 
Newtonian    philosophy,     under    the    title    of 
"  Prxlectiones    PhysicK-Mathematicas  ;     sive 
Philosopliia  Clarissimi  Newtoni  Mathematica 
illustrata."     At  this  time,  Addison  and  Steele 
displayed  their   liberality  by  promoting  a  sub- 
scription for  astronomical  lectures   to   be  deli- 
vered  by  him   at  Button's  coflee-house  ;    and 
many  other  persons,  who   esteemed   the   man, 
more  than  they  hated  the  heretic,  sent  him  pre- 
sents which  supplied  his  very  moderate  vi'ants. 
A  fresh  storm,  however,  whiuh  bore   a  formi- 
dable aspect,  fell  upon  him  on  occasion  of  his 
publishing  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  "  Histo- 
rical Preface"  to  his  intended  work  on  Primi- 
tive Christianity.    The  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation, then  actuated  by  a  spirit   but  little   re- 
mote from  that  of  a  court  of  inquisition,  passed 
a  censure  on  this  piece  in  171 1,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  laiil  before  the  Oueen  -,  but  either 
through  accident  or  design  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it.     Whiston,  therefore,  in  the  same  year, 
sent  to  the  press  the  work   of  which  it  was 
the  fore-runner,  in  4  vols.  8vo.     Immediately 
on  its  appearance,  the  Lower  House  of  Con-, 
vocation  applied  to   the  Upper  to  confirm  its 
censure  in  a  solemn  maimer,  and  also  to  pro- 
ceed personally  against  the  author  ;  but  neither 
of  these  proposals  was  agreed  to.     Tlie  Convo- 
cation being  in  doubt  how  far  their  power  ex- 
tended in  cases  of  heresy,  addressed  the  Oueen 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  it ;   four 
of  whom  gave  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  their 
jurisdiction   in   these  cases,  while   eight   sup- 
ported   it.       Nothing    further,    however,   was 
done  by  that  body  ;  but  in  1713  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  Whiston  m  the  sj)iritual 
court.     He  was  cited,  and  not  appearing  at  the 
proper  time,  was  declared  contumacious.     The 
lay-judges,  however,  refusing  to  proceed  fur- 
ther without  a  court  of  adjuncts  to  determine 
what  heresy  was,  the  matter  was  deferred,  till 
an  act  of  grace  in  1 7 15  pardoning- those  accused 
of  the  supposed  crime,  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
secution.    During  all  this  discussion,  "Whiston 
contiiuied  to  regard  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  Irequented  its  worship 
in  his  parish,  but  was  at  length  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  sacrament.     This  exclusion  caused 
him  in  1715  to  open  an  assembly  for  religious 
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worsliip  at  his  own  hous?,  according  to  aliturgy 
whicii  he  had  composed  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  instituted  a  weekly  society  for  the  promotion 
of  primitive  Christianity.  It  was  composed  of 
ten  or  twelve  members  belonging  to  diflereiU 
religious  s-.cts,  and  subsisted  for  two  years, 
Whiston  acting  as  secretary,  and  minuting  their 
proceedings  with  an  exactness  suitable  to  his 
idea  of  their  importance.  He  still  carried  on 
his  mathematical  and  philosophical  pursuits  •, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ditton,  his  asso- 
ciate in  lecturing,  published  a  project  for  dis- 
covering the  longitude  at  sea.  This  consisted 
in  the  stationing  of  ships  or  buoys  at  ditTerent 
distances  on  the  ocean,  to  give  signals  by  firing 
cannon  or  mortars  at  certain  hours ;  but  the 
impracticability  of  the  plan  exposed  it  to  ridi- 
cule. He  next  adopted  the  notion  of  cfloeting 
the  same  purpose  by  means  of  the  dipping 
fleedle,  and  obtained  a  liberal  subscription  for 
putting  it  into  execution,  but  the  discovery  of 
variations  in  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  put 
an  end  to  this  project.  He  finally  published  a 
method  of  ascevt'ciining  the  longitude  by  obser- 
vations of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
gave  tables  of  such  eclipses  for  four  years  from 
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His  religious  zeal  continuing  unabated,  he 
published  in  1716  "An  humble  and  serious 
Address  to  the  Princes  and  States  of  Europe  for 
the  Admission,  or  at  least  open  Toleration,  of 
the  Christian  Religion  in  their  Dominions,"  the 
very  title  of  whicli  would  doubtless  be  generally 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  perverted  under- 
standing ;  accordingly,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  In  the  two  loUowing  years  he  printed  '•  A 
new  Scheme  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Govern- 
jncnt,"  and  a  "  Primitive  Catechism  ;"  in  all 
which  works  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  were 
his  guide  and  authority.  In  i  719  he  published 
a  letter  to  Finch  Earl  of  Nottingham,  on  "  The 
Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit-," his  Lordship's  reply  to  which  obtained 
the  public  thanks  of  the  clergy  and  the  univer- 
sities, whilst  the  letter  itself  produced  the  wri- 
ter's exclusion  from  the  Royal  Society,  when 
he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  in  1720.  On 
this  occasion,  according  to  Whiston,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  president,  whom  he  terms  a  man 
"  of  the  most  fearful,  cautious,  and  suspicious 
temper  that  he  ever  knew,"  manifested  great 
uneasiness,  and  took  measures  to  defeat  his 
election.  The  speedy  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  their  own  land  being  one  of  Winston's  con- 
victions derived  from  the  prophetic  writings,  he 
caused  in  1 726  models  to  be  made  of  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 


upon  whicji  he  read  lectures  at  London  and 
several  other  towns ;  and  in  the  mean-time 
continued  to  publish  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets  in  support  of  his  religious  tenets. 
In  I  741  he  undertook  a  work  of  public  utility, 
which  was  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  En 'land  in 
order  to  hx  the  true  longitude  of  places.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  subscription  for  the  purpose,  he 
employed  a  Mr.  Renshaw  in  the  survey,  which 
being  completed,  a  chart  was  made  under  his 
own  direction,  and  published  in  1745.  He  had 
continued  to  attend  upon  the  service  of  the 
church  of  England,  though  manifesting  his 
dissent  to  the  Athanasian  creed  and  some  other 
parts  in  the  liturgy,  till  1747,  when  being  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Lyndon,  Rutland, 
who  had  married  his  daughter,  he  left  the 
church  and  resorted  to  a  Baptist-meeting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  wliich  connection  he  after- 
wards continued.  He  had  long  refused  to 
concur  in  the  baptism  of  uncatechised  children, 
and  the  performance  of  that  rite  by  sprinkling. 
In  I  749  he  published  two  vols,  of  Memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  to  v.hich  he  added  a  third  in  1750. 
This  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  work,  written 
in  a  spirit  of  singular  simplicity  and  frankness 
with  respect  to  himself  and  others,  and  bearing 
every  mark  of  veracity,  though  joined  with  cre- 
dulity and  vanity.  He  died  at  London  in  1752, 
in  the  85  th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  at 
Lyndon,  where  a  handsome  tomb  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

The  character  of  Whiston  is  too  strongly 
pourtrayed  in  his  writings  and  the  incidents  of 
his  life  to  be  easily  mistaken.  Fancy  predo- 
minating over  judgment,  a  warm  head  and 
honest  heart,  enthusiastic  fervour,  and  disregard 
to  common  forms  and  worldly  consequences, 
were  its  leading  features.  He  spoke  his  mind 
freely  to  all  persons  without  distinction,  and 
his  simplicity  sometimes  put  on  the  appearance 
of  shrewdness.  Being  once  in  company  with 
Addison,  Pope,  Walpole,  Craggs,  and  others, 
the  question  was  started,  whether  a  secretary  of 
state  could  be  an  honest  man  consistently  with 
the  duties  of  his  station.  The  appeal  being 
made  to  Whiston,  after  some  pressing,  he  gave 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
such  an  officer  to  speak  openly  what  he  knew, 
and  declare  his  intentions  without  disguise. 
Mr.  Craggs  remarked,  that  "  It  might  answer 
for  a  fortnight,  but  no  longer."  "  Did  you 
ever,  Mr.  Secretary,  (returned  Winston,)  try  it 
for  a  fortnight  ?"  Queen  Caroline,  who  was 
fond  of  free  discussion,  and  respected  Whiston's 
integrity,  occasionally  honoured  him  with  an 
audience.  As  she  knew  him  to  be  sincere,  she 
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once  desired  him  to  acquaint  her  what  v/as 
particularly  found  fault  with  by  censu'rers  in 
her  conduct.  He  replied,  that  her  h.ibit  of 
talkir.r  at  chapel  was  mentioned  with  disap- 
probation. She  promised  amendment,  and 
proceeded  to  enquire  what  other  faults  were 
imputed  to  her.  «'  When  Your  Majesty  (said 
he)  has  amended  this,  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
next."  It  was  this  downright  honesty,  and  in- 
trepid zeal  in  promoting  what  he  thought  im- 
portant truth,  at  tl.e  expcnce  of  all  views  of 
profit  or  advancement,  that  gained  him  fr.ends 
and  supporters  in  the  midst  of  all  the  obloquy 
which  he  incurred  ;  and  he  lias  been  conmie- 
morated  w-ith  much  respect  by  two  such  diffe- 
rent characters  as  Bishop  Hare  and  Anthony 
Collins.  Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Whis- 
ton  a  catalogue  is  given  at  the  end  of  his 
"  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke."  The  principal  of 
these  besides  those  already  mentioned,  is  "  An 
English  Translation  of  Josephus,"  with  plans, 
notes,  and  illustrations,  and  with  eight  Disser- 
tations prefixed  relative  to  the  author  and  the 
topics  on  which  he  treats;  generally  reckoned 
the  most  useful  of  his  learned  productions. 
£iogr.  Brit.  Whiston's  Memoirs  ef  his  own 
Life.  — A. 

WHITAKER,   John,  B.D.  a  learned  his- 
torical  antiquary    and    divine,    was    born    at 
Manchester,    about    1735.       He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came Fellow  of    Corpus  Christi-college.      In 
1759   he   took   the  degree  of  M.A.  and  pro- 
ceeded B.D.  in  1767.     His  first  work,  "  The 
History  of  Manchester,"    appeared   in    1 77 1, 
4to.     The  purpose  of  this  was   not   so   much 
to   treat  of  the   antiquities  and  changes   of  a 
single  town,  not  remarkable  in  this  respect,  as 
to  give  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  whole  king- 
dom  in    its   early   periods.     Accordingly,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  ancient  Man- 
cunium,  traced  from  its  obscure  remain?,  he 
presents  copious  notices  of  the  island  in  gene- 
ral  as  it  existed   in   the  British  and  Roman- 
British   period,   to  which    this  volume  of  his 
work   is   confined.      The    lively   style,  varied 
matter,  learned  research,   and  ingenious  con- 
jecture, of  this  performance,  raised  the  author 
to  literary  eminence  ;  and  in  a  work  published 
in  the   same    year,    intitled    "  The   Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons  asserted,"  he  appeared 
as  a  successful  rival  in  antiquarian  reputation 
to    Mr.  Macpherson,    whose    opinions    in    his 
introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  he   powerfully  combated.      It   is 
observed   by    a  panegyrist    of   Mr.  Whitaker, 
that  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  life  his 


imagination  gained  the  ascendancy  over  his 
judgment.  The  truth  of  this  observation  was 
apparent  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Hi:.vory 
of  Manchester,  printed  in  1775,  and  which 
treated  on  the  S<iXon  period  of  British  history. 
Indulging  in  his  propensity  to  conjecture,  for- 
tified by  confidence  and  dogmatism,  he  has 
given  as  narratives  of  authentic  events,  relations 
entirely  derived  from  his  own  fancy ;  and 
among  other  things  has  framed  a  connected 
storv  of  the  renowned  Prince  Arthur,  inferring 
from  a  few  scattered  notices,  a  series  of  actions 
which  might  have  happened,  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  every  did.  INIuch  learn- 
ing and  acuteness  are  however  displayed  in  his 
accounts  of  the  civil  and  military  polity  of  the 
Saxons,  and  upon  the  whole  he  supported  the 
character  he  had  acquired  for  deep  and  inge- 
nious investigation. 

In  his   clerical    capacity   he    had   been   ap- 
pointed morning-preacher  of  Berkeley-chapel, 
London,  in  1773,  from  which  situation  he  was 
soon  after  removed,  and  on  this  occasion  he  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  with   the  warmth  in- 
herent in  his  temper.     His  rigorous  orthodoxy 
afterwards  induced   him   to  reject  a  living  of 
considerable  value  offered  him  by  an  Unitarian 
patron  ;  on  wliat  particular  conditions  we  are 
not  told  ;    but   his   panegyrist  says  that  "  he 
spurned    at    the    temptation,    and    pitied    the 
tempter;"  and  Mr.Polwhcle  addressed  a  son- 
net to  him  on  the  subject.     He  succeeded  as 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  1778  to  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Ruan-Lanyhorne  in  Cornwall,  but 
{I'.is  sequestered   seat   was   for  a  considerable 
time   no   peaceful    retirement   to   him.      Like 
many  other  clergymen,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  Into  disputes  with  his  parishioners   re- 
specting  tythcs,   wliich  were   carried  on  with 
much  mutual  acrimony,  and  seem  to  liave  in- 
terrupted   his    usual    studies.       At    length    a 
good  understanding  was  restored,  and  in  1783 
he  published  a  set  of  Sermons  which  he  had 
preached  to  his  people  on  the  awful  topics  of 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,   which 
lost  none  of  their  natural  interest  in  the  fervid 
eloquence  with  wliich  he  clothed  them.    In  1787 
he  entered  into  a  beaten  path  of  historical  con- 
troversy, by  publishing  a  work,  intitled  "  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  vindicated,"  3  vols.  Bvo.  ;  in. 
which,  pursuing   the   bent  of  his  disposition, 
he  went  beyond  any   former  writers  on  that 
side  in  defending  the  unfortunate  queen,  and 
in  criminating  her  enemies,  Elizabeth,  Cecil, 
Morton,  and  Murray.     The  performance  was. 
much  praised  for  its  acuteness  and  ingenuity, 
though  fault  was  found  with  the  turgid  and 
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affected  character  of  its  style.  Another  liis- 
torical  work  in  whicli  lie  maintained  Iiis  re- 
putation for  learned  research  was  "  The 
Course  of  Hannibal  over  t'lc  Alps  ascertained," 
2  voh  8vo.  1794.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  "  Tiie  real  Ori^'in  of  Government," 
in  -vhich  he  supported  the  highest  monarchical 
principles.  Hs  "  Origin  ot  Arianism"  was 
an>t|ually  decided  proof  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  and 
he  promoted  both  these  causes  with  zeal  in 
liis  contri  nitions  to  the  English  and  Antija- 
cobin  Reviews,  and  the  British  Critic.  This 
able  and  animated  writer  persisted  in  his  lite- 
rary labours  with  even  increased  exertion,  till 
a  paralytic  stroke  ailmonished  him  that  their 
final  period  was  approaching.  He  declined 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly  expired 
at  his  rectory  in  October  1808,  at  the  age  of 
73.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 
Nichols's  Lit  It:  Aiifcihta.  Monthly  Rev  —  A. 
WHITBY,  Daniel,  a  very  learned  divine 
of  the  Englisii  church,  was  born  at  Rushden, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1638.  He  was  admitted 
of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  in  1653,  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1660,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college  in  1664.  In  that  year  he  first 
nppeared  as  a  writer  in  a  work  against  popery. 
In  1668,  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  in  his  church.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1672,  about  whicli  time  he 
was  made  rector  of  St.  Edmund's  parish  in 
Salisbury.  He  now  began  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  popish  controversy  by  several 
learned  publications,  of  which  some  of  the 
most  important  were  <'  A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Idolatry  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome," 
1674  ;  "  The  Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host- 
worship  proved,"  1679  ;  "  The  Fallibility  of 
the  Roman  Church  demonstrated,"  1687; 
"  A  Treatise  of  Traditions,"  in  two  parts, 
1688-9.  During  the  progress  of  these  works, - 
Dr.  Whitby,  like  some  other  liberal  men, 
wishing  to  unite  all  Protesiants  in  a  common 
cause,  published,  in  1683,  a  piece,  entitled 
♦'  The  Protestant  Reconciler  ;  humbly  plead- 
ing for  Condescension  to  Dissenting  Brethren 
in  things  indifferent  and  unnecessary,  for  the 
sake  of  Peace,  &c."  As  the  court  was  at  this 
time  highly  adverse  to  the  Dissenters,  this  per- 
formante  drew  upon  the  author  a  violent 
storm  of  obloquy.  Several  answers  were  pub- 
li  ,hed  to  it  ;  but  the  most  formidable  attack 
was  made  in  the  famous  Oxford  decree,  which 
pronounced  a  particular  censure  on  the  follow- 
ing propositions  deduced  from  the  book  :  "  It 
is  not  lawful  for  superiors  to  impose  any  thing 


in  tlic  worship  of  CJod  that  is  not  antecedently 
necessary." — "  The  duty  of  not  ollending  a 
a  weak  brother  is  inconsi-itcnt  with  all  human 
authority  of  making  laws  concerning  indifferent 
things."  These  were  termed  in  the  decree 
false,  impious,  and  seditious  doctrines;  and 
the  book  was  burnt  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
university  schools.  It  war.  still  more  humi- 
liating to  the  author,  that  he  was  obliged  by 
his  patron.  Bishop  Ward,  publicly  to  declare 
his  sorrow  for  having  written  the  work,  and 
to  renounce  by  name  the  two  propositions  above 
mentioned.  He  further  was  induced  to  publish 
in  the  same  year  a  second  part  of  the  book,, 
in  which  he  strongly  urged  the  dissenting  laity 
to  join  in  full  communion  with  the  established 
church,  and  replied  to  all  the  objections  of 
the  Nonconformists  against  the  lawfulness  of 
their  complying  with  its  rites  and  constitu- 
tions. 

Still  continuing  in  his  heart  nn  enemy  to 
tyranny  of  all  kinds,  Whitby  rejoiced  in  the 
event  of  the  Revolution,  and  published  two 
tracts  to  conciliate  men's  minds  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  on  the  accession  of  King  William. 
In  one  of  these  he  maintained  the  principle  in 
the  English  government  of  an  original  com- 
pact between  the  prince  and  people.  His 
capital  work,  tlie  result  of  fifteen  years'  study, 
was  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  jhe 
New  Testament,"  2  vols.  fol.  first  printed  in 
1703,  and  several  times  reprinted.  To  the 
edition  of  17 10  he  added  an  Appendix  in 
Latin  containing  an  examination  of  Dr.  Mill's 
various  reading".,  which  he  feared  might  be 
injurious  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  published  also  in  some  of  the  subsequent 
years  various  tracts  which  may  be  regarded  as 
appendages  to  his  Commentary,  and  which 
exhibit  him  as  a  free  enquirer,  not  over  soli- 
citous to  keep  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy. 
Among  these  were,  "  The  Necessity  and  Use- 
fulness of  the  Christian  Revelation;"  "  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  true  Import  of  the  Words 
Election  and  Reprobalion  ;  the  Extent  of 
Christ's  Redemption  ;  the  Grace  of  God ; 
the  Liberty  of  tlie  Will  ;  the  Perseverance  or 
Defectibility  of  the  Saints."  In  this  piece,  and 
his  "  Four  Discourses  on  Election  and  Re- 
probation," he  combats  the  opinions  of  the 
Calvinists  on  these  topics,  under  whom  l-.e 
had  received  his  education.  "  A  Treatise  on 
Original  Sin  :"  this  he  thought  proper  to  write 
in  Latin,  as  fit  only  for  the  learned  :  he  denies 
in  it  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity  has  any  fair  ground  in  Scripture. 
When  Dr.  Clarke  published  las    «  Scripture. 
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iDoctrlne  of  the  Trinity,"  Whitby  zealously 
adopted  his  opinions,  and  wrote  a  Latin  trea- 
tise to  prove  that  the  controversies  respecting 
■the  Trinity  could  not  with  certainty  be  deter- 
mined from  Fathers,  Councils,  or  Catholic 
Tradition.  He  published  other  works  on  the 
subject,  one  of  which  was  "  A  Dissuasive 
from  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or,  the  DilFiculties  and  Discouragements  which 
attend  the  Study  of  that  Doctrine."  "When 
the  Bangorian  controversy  broke  out,  he  en- 
tered into  it  as  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
Dr.  Hoadly,  and  wrote  some  pieces  in  that 
character.  He  likevi'ise  printed  a  considerable 
number  of  Sermons,  occasional  and  systematic. 
His  concluding  work,  not  published  till  after 
his  death,  was  entitled  "  The  last  Thoughts 
of  Dr.  Wliitby,  containing  his  Corrections  of 
several  Passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  To  which  are  added.  Five 
Discourses.  Published  by  his  express  Order." 
In  the  preface  to  this  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments as  they  stood  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  he 
says,  "  When  he  wrote  his  Commentaries,  he 
went  on  too  hastily  in  the  common  beaten 
road  of  other  reputed  orthodox  divines  ;  con- 
ceiving first,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  in  one  complex  notion,  were  one  and 
the  same  God,  by  virtue  of  the  same  individual 
essence  communicated  from  the  Father  ;  which 
confused  notion  (lie  adds)  he  is  now  fully 
convinced  to  be  a  thing  impossible  and  full  of 
gross  absurdities." 

This  learned  person  died  after  a  very  short 
illness  on  March  24.  1725-6,  at  the  age  of 
88.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  of  character,  singularly  ignorant 
of  worldly  affairs,  entirely  devoted  to  his 
studies,  but  affable,  pious,  and  charitable. 
He  preserved  a  tenacious  memory  to  the  last, 
but  through  a  defect  of  sight  was  obliged  to 
employ  an  amanuensis.     Bicgr.  Britan.  —  A. 

WHITE,  Gilbert,  M.A.  a  very  pleasing 
and  intelligent  writer  of  naiural  history,  born 
at  Selborne  in  Hampshire  in  1720,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  White,  Esq.  of  that  place. 
He  received  his  school-education  at  Basing- 
stoke under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  father 
of  the  two  eminent  literary  characters  of  that 
name;  and  was  afterwards  entered  of  Oriel- 
college,  Oxford,  of  wliich  he  was  elected 
Fellow  in  1744.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1746,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  senior 
proctors  of  the  university  in  1752.  Being  of 
a  quiet  and  unambitious  temper,  and  strongly 
attached  to  rural  scenery,  he  fixed  his  residence 
in  his  native  village,  and  spent  his  days  in 
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literary  pursuits,  and  especially  in  the  sturiy 
of  nature.  The  latter  he  followed  with  ac- 
curate attention  and  patient  assiduity,  and  a 
mind  ever  open  to  the  lessons  of  piety  and 
benevolence  which  such  a  study  is  calculated 
to  afford.  He  gave  the  fruit  of  his  remarks 
to  the  public  in  <'  The  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne,"  1789,  410.  of  which 
the  first  and  principal  part  consisted  of  letters 
written  to  that  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Ptnnant, 
relating  in  an  unconnected  form  the  result  of 
his  observations  on  different  parts  of  nature, 
especially  in  the  zoological  departments.  The 
minute  exactness  of  his  facts,  the  good  taste 
displayed  in  their  selection,  and  tlie  elegance 
and  liveliness  v/ith  which  they  are  described, 
render  this  perhaps  the  most  amusing  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  instructive ;  though  scientific  arrange- 
ment is  not  attempted,  with  wliich,  liowever, 
he  shows  himself  well  acquainte<l.  Tliat  part 
of  the  volume  which  treats  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  place  is  also  executed  in  the  best  manner, 
though  its  subject  is  only  of  local  interest. 
This  amiable  and  estim.abie  person,  who  was 
much  valued  in  the  small  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, died  in  1793.  After  his  decease.^ 
the  natural  history  of  his  work  was  published 
separately  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1802,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  miscellaneous  observations,  and  a 
Naturalist's  Calenuar,  extracted  from  his  pa- 
pers, and  of  parallel  remarks  communicated  by 
W.  Markvvick,  Esq.  an  accurate  observer  of 
nature  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  —  A. 

WHITE,  Joseph,  tlie  Rev.  an  eminent 
orientalist,  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
I^audian  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Oxfortt,  born  174(3,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver 
in  Gloucestershire.  An  early  passion  for 
reading  engaged  him,  while  working  at  his 
father's  humble  trade,  in  the  perusal  of  such 
books  ;is  he  was  able  to  procure ;  and  his 
attainments  attracting  the  notice  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood,  he  gave  him  edu- 
cation, and  sent  him  to  Wadham-collegc, 
Oxford.  Hr.ving  takt-n  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  5773,  and  become  a  Fellow  of  his  college, 
he  turned  his  studies  particularly  to  the  orien- 
tal languages  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Moore,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  success 
caused  him  in  1775  to  be  elected  Laudian 
professor  of  Arabic,  on  which  occasion  he 
pronounced  and  printed  a  Latin  oration  con- 
cerning the  utility  of  that  language  in  theolo- 
gical studies.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Bisliop  Lowth,  he  was  appointed  by  the  univer- 
sity editor  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  version  of 
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the  four  Gospels  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Gloster 
Ridley,  reposited  in  the  library  of  New  Col- 
lege j  which  he  published  from  the  Clarcndon- 
prcss  in  1778,  in  a  410.  volume,  with  tlie 
addition  of  a  Latin  tr.nislation,  and  notes. 
About  this  time  he  w:is  nominated  one  of  the 
King's  preachers  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  printed 
a  sermon  delivered  by  liim  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  recommcndinj^  a  rcvisal 
of  the  English  Translation  of  tl-.e  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  1780  he  published  "  A  Specimen 
of  the  civil  and  niiliuiry  Institutes  of  'Fimour," 
translated  by  him  from  a  Persian  ver.sion  of 
the  Mogul  original,  written  by  the  con- 
queror hiinself.  A  !,pecimen  of  Persian 
poetry  was  addod,  and  the  study  of  that  lan- 
i;iiaiTe  was  recommended  to  v.-,vn  of  letters. 
These  Institutes  having  been  translated  entire 
by  Major  Davy,  they  were  published  from  the 
Clarendon-press  in  178^  under  the  inspection 
of  Professor  White,  who  annexed  a  preface, 
indexes,  and  geographical  notes. 

lining  appointed  the  Bampton-lecturer  in 
1 78  I,  the  profe-<sor  preaclied  a  set  of  sermons 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  were 
pvii'ited  in  1784;  and  were  so  much  admired 
for  their  learning  and  eloquence  that  they 
toon  came  to  a  second  edition.  Their  general 
subject  was  the  evidences  of  the  Chrisian  re- 
ligion, bi:t  the  authoi's  studies  gave  them  a 
p.irtici'-l.ir  turn  to  comparison  with  that  of 
Mahomet,  Wi':ich  topic  was  handled  with 
much  force  and  oriental  erudition.  This  pub- 
lication, hov/ever,  was  eventually  the  cause 
of  some  discredit  to  the  professor.  Upon  the 
death  in  17H8  of  Mr.  Badcock,  once  a  dissent- 
ing m';;;i<.ter  at  South  Moulton,  a  learned  and 
ingenious  man,  and  an  able  writer,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  White  had  engaged  his  pen 
in  the  composition  of  these  sermons,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  them  was  of  his  writing. 
Dr.  P.:rr  also  had  contributed  some  Greek 
literature,  which  had  been  woiked  up  in  tvi-o 
of  the  sermons.  The  facts  were  laid  before 
the  public,  and  in  the  main  could  not  be 
denied.  It  was  not  doubted  that  the  profesor's 
abilities  were  adequate  to  the  productions  in 
question,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
induced  to  seek  for  aid  by  indolence  and  habits 
of  living  unf.'.vourable  to  study.  His  reputa- 
tion however  stood  so  high  as  a  defender  of 
the  Christfan  faith,  that  he  was  presented  to  a 
prebend  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  which  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  About  i79ohemar- 
ri.'d,  and  accepted  a  college-living  in  Suffolk. 
He  continued  .issiduously  to  pur^ue  his  studies, 
and  creeled  ;it  his  parson.ige  a  press  furnished 


with  oriental  types,  himself  and  Iiis  wife 
acting  as  compositors,  and  a  man  and  maid- 
servant working  the  press.  The  fruits  of  his 
labours  were  a  le.irned  work,  intitled  "  .iSgyp- 
tiaca,"  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt ; 
and  an  edition,  with  a  version,  of  an  account 
of  that  country  by  an  Arabian  writer  named 
Abdollatif.  In  1 799  Dr.  Whne  published 
from  the  Clarendon-press  a  work  intitled 
"  Diatessaron,"  being  a  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  in  Greek,  executed  in  a  manner 
highly  useful  to  biblical  students.  He  died  in 
1 8 14,  at  the  age  of  08.  Gml.  Mag.  Alonthly 
Rev.  —A. 

WHITEl-TELD,  GnoRcr.,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  sect  of  Methodists,  was  born 
in  I  7 14  at  the  Bell-inn  in  Gloucester,  which 
was  kept  by  his  father.  In  his  own  account  of 
himself  he  confesses  that  his  childhood  was 
marked  with  every  petty  crime  of  which  those 
years  are  susceptible,  and  that  rhere  was  no- 
thing about  him  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned  ;  yet 
he  takes  care  to  note  certain  gleams  of  grace 
which  were  tokens  of  what  he  was  afterwards 
to  become.  He  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school 
at  Gloucester,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  a  ready  tnemory  and  good  elocution,  which 
enabled  him  to  figure  in  the  speeches  before  the 
corporation  at  their  annual  visitation.  Being 
however  destined  to  the  business  of  th.e  house, 
he  left  school  after  a  moderate  provision  of 
Latin,  and  putting  on  the  blue  rpron,  officiated 
as  a  drawer  at  the  Bell.  Notwithstanding  the 
evil  propensities  with  which  he  charges  himself, 
he  mentions  his  composition  of  sermons,  his 
sitting  up  to  read  the  Bible,  and  his  devotional 
impulses,  at  this  period,  though  intermixed 
with  the  follies  ami  vanitie>  of  the  world. 
About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  embraced  aji  ofFer 
of  being  entered  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke-col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  and  here,  joining  himself  with 
some  other  young  men  under  the  iniiuence  of 
religious  impressions,  his  enthusiastic  disposi- 
tion broke  out  with  just  those  symptoms  which 
under  the  Roman-catholic  system  precede  an 
entrance  into  the  cloister.  He  describes  him- 
self as  "  lying  whole  days  and  weeks  prostrate 
on  the  ground  in  silent  or  vocal  prayer,  leaving 
off  the  eating  of  fruits;  chusing  the  worst  sort 
of  food  ;  thinking  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to 
have  his  hair  powdered  j  wearing  woollen  gloves, 
a  patched  gown,  and  dirty  shoes,  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  humility. 

These  indications  of  a  spiritual  mind  beinc 
reported  to  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
he  made  Whitefield,  about  his  21st  year,  an 
offer  of  ordination,  which  he  accepted,  and  after 
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due  preparation,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in 
1736.     Such  was  his  strain  of  preaching,  that 
at  his  first  sermon,  in  Gloucester,  a  comphint 
was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  his  having  driven 
fifteen  people  mad,  on  which  the  prelate  ob- 
served, that  he  hoped  the  madness  would  not 
be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday.     He  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
and  diligently  exercised  himself  in  instructing 
the  poor  and  the  prisoners.     For  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  by  his  services  in  London,  Bath, 
Bristol,  and  other  places,  his  fame  was  widely 
spread,  and  large    auditories  every  where    at- 
tended upon  his  preaching,  on  whom  he  seldom 
failed  to  make  extraordinary  impressions.     He 
had  the  advantagesof  a  strong  and  musical  voice, 
over  which  he  possessed  a  wonderful  command, 
a  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation,  and  a  vein 
of  natural  eloquence,  springing  from  a  lively 
ima'^ination  and  warm  feelings.      His    topics 
were   of  the   kind  best  adapted  to  work   upon 
untutored  minds  :    he  roused   them  by  alarm- 
in''  pictures  of  "  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  and 
consoled  awakened  sinners  by  the  doctrines  of 
regeneration   and  justification  by  faith.     The 
accounts  sent  by  the  Wcsleys  of  their  progress 
in  Georgia  excited  in  him  an  ardent  desire  to 
be  an  assistant  in  their  pious  labour  -,   and  em- 
barking at  the  close  of    1737  he  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah  in  the  following  May.     The  observa- 
tion he  made  of  the  deplor,.ble  neglect  of  edu- 
cation in  that  colony  led  him  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  founding  an  orphan-house  in  Georgia, 
and  he  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
I  739  full  of  the  project  of  raising  contributions 
for  that  purpose.      Although  at  this  time  many 
of  the  clergy  would  scarcely  acknowledge  him 
for  a  brother,  Bishop  Benson  did  not  scruple  to 
confer  on  him  priest's  orders  -,  and  on  repairing 
to  London,  the  churches  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted   were    not    capable    of    obtaining    the 
crowds    assembled    to    hear    liim.       He    now 
adopted  the  design  of  preaching  in  the  open 
fields,  which  he  seems  first  to  have  practised  at 
Kingswood  nearBristol,  a  place  inhabited  chiefly 
by  colliers,  a  most  rude  and  vicious  set,  scarcely 
deserving  the  name  of  humanized  beings.     His 
singular  mode   of  address  collected  thousands 
of  those   people,  on  whom  his  discourses  pro- 
duced a  most  extraordinary  effect.     According 
to  his  own  graphical  description,  "the  first  dis- 
covery of  their  being  affected  was  to  see  the 
white  gutters   made  by  tlieir    tears  which  fell 
plentifully  down  their  black   cheeks,   as  they 
came  from  their  coal  pits."     Whitefield  after- 
wards preached  in  the  open  air  at  Bristol  itself, 
where  the  pulpits  were  shut  against  him  •,  and 


going  to  London,  lie  exhibited  in  Moorfields, 
and  on  Kennington-common,  sometimes  mob- 
bed and  insulted,  but  more  frequently  command- 
ing respectful  attention. 

In   August    1739   he    again    embarked    for 
America,  and  after  a  progress  tiirough  several 
of  the  colonies,  he  laid  out  the  ground  for  his 
orphan-house   at  Savannah    in    the   following 
January.     He  then  made  a  tour  throuiih  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Boston,  every  where 
attended  in  his  preachings  by  great  crowds,  and 
making    collections    for    his    new    institution. 
Returning  to  Savannah  he  found   his  orphan- 
family  comfortably  settled  in  their  house ;  and- 
in  January  1741  he  embarked  on  his  return  to 
England.     During  his   absence,  his  cause  had 
been  declining  at  home.     He  had  written   in 
America  (he  says]  "  two  well-meant  though  in- 
judicious letters,  against   England's  two  great 
favourites,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  who,  I  said,  knew  no  more  of 
religion  than  Mahomet."     The  Moravi.ins  had 
made  inroads  upon  the  society  ;  and  John  Wes- 
ley had  preached  and  printed  in  favour  of  per- 
fection and  universal  redemption,  and   against 
the  doctrine  of  election,  to  which  Whitefield 
was   much  attacl'.ed.     He  wrote   a   reply;    in 
which   he  acknowledges  that  there  were  some 
too  strong  expressions  relative  to  absolute  re- 
probation, which  offended  numbers  of  his  own 
spiritual  children.     His  outward  circumstances 
also  were  embarrassed.     He  owed  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  orphan-house,  and  some  of  his 
bills  vi'ere  returned.     The  separation   between 
him  and  the  Weskys  had  now  taken  place,  and 
for  a   time  he  experienced  a  great  desertion  of 
auditors.     Zeal  and  intrepidity,  however,  with 
his  popular  talents,  in  time  overcame  his  diffi- 
culties.    He  encountered  Wesley  on  his  own 
ground  by  building    a   shed    near  his    chapel 
in  Moorfields,  which  he  called  the  Tabernacle, 
and  which  afterwards  became   a   spacious  edi- 
fice ;  and  he  renewed  his  field-preachings  with 
great  success  in  various  parts   of  the  country. 
In  that  year  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Scotland,  a 
country  in  which  lie  might  he  assured  of  meet- 
ing with  correspondent  zeal  and   religious  opi- 
nions, but  he  had  also  to  encounter  some  pre- 
judices arising  from  his  being  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England.      He  was  however  ad- 
mitted into   the   churches,  and  was  heard   by 
large  congregations ;  and  having  gone  through 
both  "  evil  report  and  good  report,"  and  made 
collections   for  his   orphan.:,   he    returned    by 
Wales,    where,  at  Abergavenny,    he    married 
Mrs.  James,  a  widow  lady  of  that  place.     In 
the  spring  of  1742  his  courage  led  him  to  en- 
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gage  in  a  singular  contest  with  the  holiday  peo- 
ple in  Moorfields,  where  at  that  time  booths 
were  accustomed  to  be  erected  for  all  kinds  of 
amusements.  On  Whitmonday,  "  attended  by 
a  large  congregation  of  praying  people,"  ht 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  puppet-show  men, 
mountebanks,  &c.  endeavouring  to  "  pray  them 
down,"  whilst,  on  tlieir  parts,  in  self-defence, 
they  gave  all  possible  disturbance  to  the 
preacher.  The  result  was  so  far  in  his  favour, 
that,  he  says,  he  received  a  thousand  notes  from 
persons  under  conviction  ;  and  soon  after,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  were  admitted  into  the 
society  in  one  day.  This  adventure  may  serve- 
as  a  specimen  of  his  proselyting  proceedings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  particulars  of  his 
other  peregrinations  to  1 7^8,  when  he  returned 
from  a  third  voyage  to  America.  This  was  the 
era  of  his  introduction  to  that  noble  convert  to 
Methodism,  theCountess  of  Huntingdon,  whose 
adoption  of  him  as  her  chaplain  excited  a  curi- 
osity to  hear  him  in  several  persons  of  rank, 
among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  would  appear  that  at 
this  period  his  sentiments  were  become  more 
rational ;  for,  on  a  third  visit  to  Scotland,  a 
synod  being  assembled  at  Glasgow  to  debate 
"  anent  employing  Mr.  Whitefield,"  it  being 
objected  to  him,  among  other  things,  that  he 
asserted  assurance  to  be  necessary  to  faith,  — 
encouraged  a  dependence  on  impulses  and  im- 
mediate revelations, —  and  declared  on  slender 
evidence,  some  people  converted,  and  others 
carnal  and  unregenerated ;  it  was  replied,  that 
his  sentiments  in  these  particulars  had  been 
altered  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  that  he 
now  seldom  preached  a  sermon  without  guard- 
ing his  hearers  against  impressions,  and  admo- 
nishing them  that  a  holy  life  is  the  best  evidence 
of  a  state  of  grace.  A  visit  to  Ireland,  and 
two  more  voyages  to  America,  with  his  English 
circuits,  fully  occupied  him  till  the  erection  of 
his  chapel  in  Tottenham-court-road  in  1756. 
His  labours  were  unremitted  for  many  follow- 
ing years,  though  his  health  frequently  suffered 
from  his  fatigues.  At  length,  on  his  seventh 
visit  to  America,  he  was  carried  of  by  an  asth- 
matic attack  at  Newbury-port,  New  England, 
in  September  1770,  having  nearly  completed 
his  56th  year. 

It  was  natural  that  very  different  characters 
should  be  given  of  this  extraordinary  person, 
since  he  possessed  warm  friends  and  bitter  ene- 
mies. That  he  had  much  enthusiasm  and  fana- 
ticism in  his  composition  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  his  own  journal  and  letters  ;  but  whether 
these  were  accompanied,   as    they  not  unfre- 
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quently  arc,  with  craft  and  artifice,  is  a  dispu- 
table point.  There  are,  in  his  narratives,  obvi- 
ous marks  of  a  disposition  to  represent  himself 
as  under  the  special  protection  of  Providence, 
and  to  magnify  trifling  incidents  into  little  less 
than  miracles  in  his  favour  ;  and  much  of  what 
is  commonly  called  cant  is  apparent  in  his  con- 
fessions and  humiliations.  Yet  that  he  was  a 
hypocrite  acting  a  part  will  scarcely  be  believed 
by  any  one  who  looks  at  his  course  of  life  dur- 
ing 34  years.  He  has  been  charged  with  dis- 
honesty and  immorality  ;  yet  as  it  is  certain  that 
he  obtained  the  esteem  of  many  persons  of 
worth,  it  may  be  concluded  that  such  accusa- 
tions were  destitute  of  proof.  His  intellectual 
qualities  were  well  suited  to  the  task  he  under- 
took ;  and  if  in  the  pulpit  he  occasionally  inter- 
mixed buflxjonery  with  his  vehemence,  the  latter 
was  not  less  effectual  on  that  account.  His 
learning  and  literary  talents  were  mean,  and  he 
is  a  writer  only  for  his  own  sect.  He  published 
at  intervals  Sermons,  Tracts,  and  Letters,  which, 
after  his  death,  were  collected  in  6  vols.  8vo. 
Er.  Mlddleton's  Biogr.  Evangel.  Ann.  Regist. 
—  A. 

WHITEHEAD,  William,  an  English 
poet,  born  in  17 14-5,  was  the  son  of  a  baker 
in  Cambridge,  a  man  of  some  property,  which 
he  dissipated,  and  died  insolvent.  William, 
after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
his  native  place,  was  sent  to  Winchester- 
school,  where  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself 
by  an  early  talent  for  writing  verse,  by  which 
he  acquired  the  notice  of  Pope.  After  un- 
dergoing a  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of 
being  elected  to  New-college,  he  left  school 
and  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
a  scholarship  of  Clare-hall.  This  afforded  him 
a  very  scanty  provision,  but  his  agreeable  man- 
ners and  appearance,  and  the  degree  of  literary 
reputation  he  had  gained,  introduced  him  to 
good  company,  and  he  wrote  some  verses  on 
public  occasions  which  were  inserted  among  the 
university  gratulations.  The  poetical  school 
of  Pope  was  now  in  high  credit,  and  tlie  manner 
of  that  poet  was  the  object  of  Whitehead's 
imitation.  Of  his  proficiency  he  gave  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  in  his  "  Epistle  on  the 
Danger  of  writing  Verse,"  published  in  1741. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Clare-hall  in  1742  ; 
and  meaning  to  take  orders,  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  church  by  suitable  studies  ;  not, 
however,  discontinuing  his  poetical  exertions, 
of  which  the  products  were  from  time  to  time 
given  to  the  public.  These  were  eventually 
the  cause  of  his  relinquishing  the  clerical  plan; 
for  becoming   advantageously  known,  he  was 
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recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey  as  a  proper 
person  to  direct  the  private  education  of  his 
eldest  son,  Viscount  Villiers.  He  accordingly, 
in  1 745,  removed  to  the  Earl's  house  in 
London,  where  he  was  treated  in  the  most 
libera*  manner.  His  employment  left  him 
time  for  his  own  literary  pursuits,  and  he  next 
tried  his  fortune  in  dramatic  composition,  for 
which  he  had  at  an  early  period  manifested 
talents.  Taking  his  subject  and  the  general 
management  of  it  from  the  "  Horace"  of 
Corneille,  he  produced  a  tragedy,  intitled  "  The 
Roman  Father,"  which  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  Drury-lane  iu  1750,  and  was  received 
with  applause  by  numerous  and  frequent  au- 
diences. After  an  interval  marked  by  some 
other  poetical  effusions,  he  again,  in  1754, 
supplied  the  stage  with  a  tragedy,  of  which 
the  title  was  "  Creusa,"  and  which  was  like- 
wise applauded,  though  apparently  somewhat 
less  than  the  former.  With  the  profits 
arising  from  these  two  performances  he  very 
honouraoly  discharged  the  debts  left  by  his 
father. 

In  the  same  year  Whitehead,  in  the  quality 
of  governor,  attended  his  pupil,  and  Viscount 
Nuneham,    son    of    Earl   Harcourt,    on    their 
travels   to   the  continent.      The  tour  was  ex- 
tensive, and  occupied    more  than  two  years  ; 
and  it  could   not  be  doubted  that  it  would  be 
fertile  of  much  new  and  striking  imagery  to  a 
poetic  mind  well  prepared   by  former   studies. 
Its   immediate  fruits  after  his  return  were  an 
«'  Ode  to  the  Tiber,"  and  six  elegiac  epistles 
addressed  to  his   pupils  and   some    particular 
friends,    which  were  published   together,  and 
greatly  applauded.     During  his  absence.  Lady 
Jersey's  interest  had  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointments of  secretary  and    register    to    the 
order  of  the  Bath,     in  1757,  on  the  death  of 
Cibber,  he  succeeded  to  the  laureat,  an   office 
much  degraded  by  his  predecessor,  but  which, 
by  the   exertions  of  many  years,  he  rendered 
at  least  respectable.     Some  of  his  anniversary 
odes  possessed  considerable  poetical  merit,  and 
in   all   he   deserved   the   praise  given   him  by 
Mason,  that  "  no  court  poet   ever  had  fewer 
courtly    .lains."      They   brought    upon    him, 
however,    the   abuse  of  his  envious  contem- 
porary   brethren,    especially    of    the  virulent 
Churchill,  whose  popular   satire  at  one  time 
almost    overwhelmed    the   reputation   of    the 
laureat.       The   approbation   his   conduct  as  a 
goveriaor  obtained  was   testified  by  Lord  Jer- 
sey's request   after   his   return  that  he  would 
continue   to  reside   in  his  house,  with  which 
he  complied,  and  passed  14  years  in  that  fa- 
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mily,  and  in  frequent  visits  to  Lord  Harcourt's, 
greatly  respected   by  the   noble   hosts   and  his 
former  pupils.     He  continued  occasionally  to 
appear  before  the  public  •,  and  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions was  a  comedy,  called  "  The  School 
for  Lovers,"  of  the  moral  or  sentimental  class. 
Thus  his  days  flowed  in  an   even  tenour,  and 
with  more  of  the  external  comforts  of  life  than 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poetical  tribe,  till 
lie   was   carried  off  by  a  sudden  death,  April 
1785,   in    his   70th  year,    at    his   lodgings  in 
London.      The    amiable    and    estimable    cha- 
racter he  bore  is  attested  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Of  his  works  two  volumes  were  published  by 
himself,   and   a   third  was    added   by   Mason, 
who   prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings, from  which  the   preceding   account  has 
been   chiefly   abridged.      The   rank   to  which 
Whitehead    is    entitled    among    the    English 
poets  may  be  assigned  without  much  difficulty. 
To  original  or  commanding  genius  he  has  cer- 
tainly no    pretension,  but   he   may  claim   the 
praise  of  elegant  correctness  and  polished  easf . 
He    is   above    mediocrity,    but    below   excel- 
lence. —  A. 

WHITEHURST,  John,  an  ingenious  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire, 
in  1713.     Of  his  early  life  very  little  is  known. 
He  was  the  son    of   a    watchmaker,  and  on 
quitting  school,  where  he  had  received  a  very 
imperfect  education,  was  brought   up   by  his 
father  to  his  own  profession,  in  which  he  soon 
gave  hopes  of  his  attaining  to  great  eminence. 
In   consequence  of  their   vicinity  he  had  fre- 
quent  opportunities  of  surveying  the  stupen- 
dous phenomena  of  Derbyshire,  and  when  a 
very  young  man  conceived  a  strong  desire  of 
enquiry  into   the  causes  of  them.     At   about 
the  age  of  twenty-one  his  eagerness  after  new 
ideas  induced  him  to  visit  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  a   curious   clock,  and  of  con- 
versing with  the  maker.     Being,  however,  dis- 
appointed, as  he  could   neither  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  former  nor  draw  the  least  hint  from  the 
latter  respecting   it,  he  determined   to  accom- 
plish  his  design  by   stratagem,   in   which  he 
succeeded.     About   two  or   three  years  after 
his  return  from  Irel.md  he  quitted  Congleton, 
and  entered  into  business  for  himself  at  Derby, 
where  he  soon  got  into  full  employment,  and 
distinguished   himself   very   much    by   several 
ingenious   pieces  of    mechanism,  both   in  his 
own  regular  line  and  also  in  other  departments. 
Among  these  were  some  curious  thermometers, 
barometers,    and    other  philosophical    instru- 
ments.   He  directed  his  attention  also  to  larger 
works,  being  consulted  in  almost  all  the  un- 
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dertakings  in  Deibysliire  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  where  the  aid  of  superior  skill 
in  mechanics,  pneumatics,  and  hydraulics  was 
necessary.  His  name  and  abilities  were  now 
so  well  known,  that  in  1775,  when  the  act 
passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  gold 
coin,  he  was  appointed,  unexpectedly  and 
without  solicitation,  stamper  of  the  money 
weights.  On  this  occasion  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  ardently  employed  in  cultivating  some 
useful  parts  of  philosophy  and  mechanics. 
His  house  indeed  became  the  constant  resort 
of  scientific  men  whatever  might  be  their 
country  and  rank,  and  sometimes  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  impede  him  in  his  regular  occupa- 
tions. In  1778  Mr.  Whitehurst  published  his 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  Forma- 
tion of  tlie  Earth  ;"  of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1786,  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  a  third  in  (792.  This  work 
was  the  result  of  many  years  labour ;  and  the 
numerous  investigations  necessary  to  complete 
it  were  of  such  a  nature  as,  at  times,  to  affect 
the  author's  health,  though  naturally  of  a 
strong  constitution.  In  May  1779  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  a  member  also  of  some  other  philosophical 
societies,  who  admitted  him  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  but  so  remote  was  he  from  every  thing 
which  had  the  least  appearance  of  ostentation, 
that  this  circumstance  was  known  only  to  a 
few  of  his  most  confidential  friends.  In  1783 
he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Ireland  with  a  view  to 
examine  that  astonishing  natural  curiosity  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  vol- 
canic matter.  An  account  of  his  observations 
on  this  subject  are  inserted  in  the  latter  edi- 
tions of  his  inquiry.  In  the  course  of  his  tour 
he  erected  an  engine  for  raising  water  from  a 
well  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  in  a  bleaching 
ground  at  TuUidoi,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 
It  is  worked  by  a  current  of  water,  and  in  point 
of  utility  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  country. 
In  1787  he  published  "  An  Attempt  towards 
obtaining  Invariable  Measures  of  Length,  Ca- 
pacity, and  Weight,  from  the  Mensuration  of 
Time."  His  plan  is  to  procure  a  measure  of 
the  grealest  length  that  conveniency  will  allow, 
from  two  pendulums,  whose  vibrations  are  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  i,  and  whose  lengths  coincide 
nearly  with  the  English  standard  in  whole 
numbers.  The  numbers  which  he  has  chosen 
display  much  ingenuity.  On  a  suppos'.tion 
that  the  lengtli  of  a  pendulum  which  swings 
jeconds  in   the   latitude   of    London   is   39^ 


inches,  the  length  of  one  vibrating  42  times  in 
a  minute  must  be  80  inches,  and  of  another 
vibrating  84  times  in  a  minute  must  be  20 
inches ;  and  their  difference,  60  inches  or 
five  feet,  is  his  standard  measure.  By  experi- 
ments, however,  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  the  two  pendulum  rods  was  found 
to  be  ordy  59.892  inches,  instead  of  60, 
owing  to  the  error  in  the  assumed  length  of 
the  seconds'  pendulum,  39^  inches  being 
greater  than  the  truth,  which  ought  to  be  39! 
very  nearly.  He  thus  obtained  a  fact  as  accu- 
rately as  is  possible  in  a  thing  of  this  nature  ; 
namely  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of 
two  pendulum  rods,  the  vibrations  of  which 
are  known  ;  and  hence  may  be  obtained  by 
calculation  the  true  lengths  of  pendulums,  the 
spaces  through  which  heavy  bodies  fall  in  a 
given  time,  and  many  other  particulars  res- 
pecting the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  &c.  Mr.  Whitehurst  had  at 
times  been  subject  to  slight  attacks  of  the  gout ; 
and  this  diseasb  becoming  at  length  seated  in 
his  stomach,  put  an  end  to  his  useful  and  la- 
borious life,  in  the  month  of  February  1788, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  hi^  house 
in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  the  same  in  which 
another  eminent  self-taught  philosopher,  Mr. 
James  Ferguson,  had  immediately  before  him 
lived  and  died.  For  some  years  preceding  his 
death,  Mr.  Whitehurbt  had  been  occasionally 
employed  in  arranging  and  completing  some 
papers  for  a  Treatise  on  Chimneys,  Ventilation, 
and  Garden-stoves,  whch  were  afterwards  col- 
lected and  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  WiUan  in 
1794.  However  respectable  Mr.  Whitehurst 
may  have  been  in  mechanics  and  those  branches 
of  science  which  he  immediately  cultivated,  he 
was  still  more  highly  esteemed  by  his  acquaint- 
ance and  friends  on  account  of  his  moral 
qualities.  Besides  being  upright  and  punctual  m 
all  his  dealings,  in  regard  to  business,  few  men 
possessed  more  benevolent  affections,  or  di- 
rected them  more  judiciously  to  their  proper 
ends.  In  dress  he  was  plain  ;  in  his  diet  tem- 
perate, and  in  his  general  intercourse  with 
mankind  easy  and  obliging.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
following  papers  inserted  in  the  PJiilosophical 
Transactions,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  works  in  1792:  "  Ther-nome- 
trical  Observations  at  Derby,"  in  vol.  Ivii. ; 
"  An  Account  of  a  Machine  for  raising  Water 
at  Oulton  in  Cheshire,"  vol.lxv.  ;  "  Expe- 
riments on  ignited  Substances,"  vol.  Ixvi. 
Huitons  Mathematical  Dictionary.  —  J. 

WHITELOCK,  BuLSTRODE,  a  lawyer  and 
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statesman  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  under 
the  commonwealth,  was   born  at  London   in 
1605.     He  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  White- 
lock,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's-bench, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Bulstrode, 
Esq.  of  the  county  of  Buckingham.      He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Merchant  Taylor's 
school,  and  at    the   age  of  15  was  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner    of    St.  John's    college, 
Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Laud  was  then  president. 
Quitting   the   university  with  a  good  share  of 
learning,  but  without  a  degree,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law   in  the  Middle  Temple,  in 
■which  he  enjoyed  the  valuable  assistance  of  his 
father.     His   taste  for  the  polite  arts,  caused 
him  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  chief  mana- 
gers of  the   royal   masque    presented    by   the 
Inns  of  Court  to  Charles  L  and  his  Queen,  in 
1633,  of  which  he  has  left  a  florid  description. 
After  being  called   to   the  bar,  he  appears  to 
have  speedily  acquired  professional  distinction, 
for    he   was   often   consulted   by    the     patriot 
Hampden  when  under  prosecution  for  resisting 
the  imposition  of  ship-money.     In  November 
1640  he  was  elected  a  representative  in   the 
Long  Parliament  for  Marlow.    In  this  assembly 
he   displayed  his    filial   piety  by  a  defence   of 
his  father,  who  was  implicated  with  two  other 
judges    in    the    arbitrary   proceedings    against 
some  former  members  of  the  House  for  freedom 
of    speech.       His    own    principles,   however, 
must  have  been  regarded  as  favourable  to  the 
popular  measures  then  resolved  upon,  since  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
drawing  up  the  articles  of  impeachment,  and 
managing  the  evidence,  against  Lord  Straftbrd. 
When,  on   the   prospect  of   a  civil  war,  the 
great  question   came  to  be  debated  relative  to 
the  possession  of  the  military  power,  White- 
lock  spoke  decidedly  against  its  being  entrusted 
either  to  the  King  or  the  parliament ;    and, 
with  Selden   and   other  lawyers,  he  warmly 
deprecated  the  measure  of  resorting  to  arms -, 
but  when  the  die  was  cast,  and   the  votes   of 
the  House  had  fixed  the  determination  for  v^ar, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  deputy-lieutenant  for 
the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  company  of 
horse   raised  among    his  neighbours.       With 
these  he  dispersed  the  royal   commissioners  of 
array  at  Watlington,  marched  to  Oxford,  and 
proposed  garrisoning  that    city,    but    without 
effect.      He   was   afterwards   with  the  forces 
which  opposed   the  King  at  Brentford  ;    and 
this  open  declaration  of  his  party  produced  the 
plundering  of  his  house  at  Fawley-court ;  an 
event  that  fully  confirmed  him  in  his  dislike  of 


civil  war.  In  January  1642-3  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  of  peace 
with  the  King  at  Oxford,  on  which,  and  all 
other  similar  occasions,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  sincere  friend  to  that  desirable  termination. 
Being  a  member  of  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster for  settling  church-government,  he 
spoke  against  the  divine  right  of  presbytery, 
and  voted  against  a  motion  founded  on  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  propositions 
for  peace  M'ere  agreed  upon  in  parliament  in 
1644,  Whitelock  was  one  of  the  commissioneiS 
nominated  to  present  them  to  the  King  at 
Oxford.  Charles  having  expressed  a  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intentions  of  him  and  his 
colleague  Holies,  and  desired  them  to  set  down 
in  writing  such  an  answer  as  they  thought 
would  be  advisable  for  him  to  return  to  the 
proposals,  Whitelock,  withdrawing  into  a 
private  room,  ventured  upon  the  irregular  step 
of  complying  with  this  request ;  which  circum- 
stance coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Sa- 
ville,  then  with  the  King,  but  afterwards  a 
deserter  to  the  parliament,  these  gentlemen 
underwent  an  accusation  of  high  treason  before 
that  body,  from  which  they  at  length  extricated 
themselves  with  credit.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  for  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster ;  and  in  the  following,  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty,  and  steward  of  the  re- 
venues of  Westminster. 

When  the  Presbyterians  were  endeavouring 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  power  of  excommu- 
nication, Whitelock  opposed  them  in  parlia- 
ment, being,  like  Selden,  an  enemy  to  violent 
exertions  of  church-power  in  any  hand.  On 
various  occasions  he  approved  himself  a  friend 
to  learning  by  his  attempts  to  preserve  libraries 
and  monuments  of  antiquity  from  pillage  and 
destruction  ;  and  being  with  General  Fairfax  at 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  he  used  all  his  interest  to 
procure  favourable  terms  for  the  garrison  arid 
colleges.  His  regard  for  legal  rights  made  him 
an  opposer  of  arbitrary  powers  in  either  house 
of  parliament  or  their  committees.  At  this 
time  he  continued  to  practise  in  the  law,  and 
attended  at  the  assizes,  where  he  obtained  much 
lucrative  employment.  Finding  himself  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  parliamentary  lea- 
ders, he  joined  the  army-party,  which  was  now 
becoming  the  strongest ;  and  he  declared 
against  the  measure  of  disbanding  the  troops, 
proposed  by  some  of  his  old  associates.  He 
was  at  dris  time  much  courted  by  Cromwell 
and  his  partizans,  and  by  their  interest  was 
made  in  1648  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
great  seal,  on  which  occasion  he  resigned  his 
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place  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  his  private 

practice.     When  the  King's   trial   was   deter- 
mined upon,   he  was  nominated  of  the  com- 
mittee  to   draw  up  the  charge  ;  but  habitual 
caution,  and  probably  a  real  disapprobation  of 
that  procedure,  caused  him  to  avoid  being  im- 
plicated in  the  business,  and  he  withdrew  into 
the  country  that  he  might  be  out  of  call.     He, 
however,  did  not  scruple  to  act  under  the  new 
form   of  government;  and  in  addition  to  his 
former  high  office,  was  nominated,  in  February 
1648-9,  one  of  the  council  of  state.     He  drew 
up  the  act  to    abolish  the  House    of  Lords, 
though  he   had   given  his   opinion  against  it ; 
and  in  other  instances  he  manifested  his  com- 
plying spirit  at  the  expence  of  his  consistency. 
When,  however,  amidst  the  innovations  of  the 
time,  his  own  profession  was  attacked,  he  stood 
up  in  its  defence,  and  opposed  a  motion  that 
no  lawyers  should  be  admitted  into  parliament. 
He  was  considered  as  so  agreeable  to  Crom- 
well, that  he  was  nominated   one  of  the   four 
members  of  parliament  deputed  to   meet  that 
successful   leader  after  his  crowning  victory  at 
"Worcester  in  1651.      At  the  meeting  called  by 
Cromwell  in  the  December  following,  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  officers  of  the  army  to 
deliberate    on   the    settlement    of   the    nation, 
Whitelock  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  laws  of  ' 
England  were  so   interwoven  with  monarchy, 
that  government   could  scarcely  go  on  without 
that  part  of  the  state ;  and  therefore  suggested 
that  a  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  late  king's 
eldest  or  second  son  to  come  in,  and  enter  into 
terms  for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
He  gave  the  same  advice  to  Cromwell  in  a  pri- 
vate conference,  by  which  he  so  much  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  that  ambitious  man,  that  a 
scheme  was  formed  of  sending  him  out  of  the 
way,  with  the  honourable  legation  of  chief  com- 
missioner for  the  civil  government  of  Irelantl. 
This  offer,  however,  he  steadily  rejected  ;.  and 
he  afterwards  gave  all   the   opposition   in   his 
power  to  the  attempts  of  the  army  to  govern 
without  the  parliament.     But  when  that  body 
was  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  Whitelock, 
with  his   habitual    obsequiousness  to  existing 
authority,  continued  to  perform  the  functions 
of  his  office  under  the  new  order  of  things.     It 
■was  to  his  credit  that  the  usurper  still  regarded 
him  with  distrust,  not  admitting   him  into  his 
first  or  little  parliament.     The   suppression  of 
the  court  of  chancery  also  superseded  his  com- 
mission of  the  seals  ;  he  was  therefore  not  un- 
willing to  accept  of  an  office  which  he  could 
exercise  without  interfering  in  party  contests ; 
which  was  that  of  ambassador  from  England 


to  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden.  After  his 
departure,  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  and 
power  of  Lord  Protector,  and  published  his 
Instrument  of  Government,  in  the  framing  of 
which,  Whitelock  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
principal  share.  It  contained  a  scheme  of  par- 
liamentary representation  much  better  propor- 
tioned than  any  which  has  since  prevailed,  and 
which,  indeed,  Cromwell  himself  found  incom- 
patible with  his  usurpation. 

Whitelock  arrived  in  Sweden  in  November 
1653,   and  was   received  with  distinction    by 
Christina,  with  whom,  after  the  delays  conse- 
quent upon  her  propensity  to  talk  upon  philo- 
sophical subjects,  and  her  fondness  for  court 
amusements,   he    concluded    an    advantageous 
treaty.     After  his  return,  the  court  of  chan- 
cery being  restored,  he  was  again  made  a  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal,  and  was  returned  a 
representative  for  three  counties  in  Cromwell's 
second  parliament,  — a  proof  of  his  general  re- 
putation.    Attached  not  less  to  the  credit  and 
interest  of  his   profession,  than  to  his  private 
advantage,    when   Cromwell    and    his   council 
made  a  new  ordinance  for  regulating  and  limit- 
ing the  court  of  chancery,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  acquiesce  in  it,  but  resigned  the 
custody  of  the  seal ;  as  some  recompence  for 
which  sacrifice,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
a  commissioner  of  the  treasury.     He  appears 
always  to  have  given  faithful  advice  to  the  Pro- 
tector, especially  urging  him   to  hold  frequent 
parliaments ;  and    though  his   freedom   some- 
times gave  offi;nce,  he  was  treated  by  him  witli 
marks   of  confidence,  and  was  especially  con- 
sulted about  foreign  affairs.     Cromwell  nomi- 
nated him  a   second   time  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Sweden,  which  office  he  declined,  but 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  England.     He 
sat   in  Cromwell's  third  parliament  as  member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  Speaker,  who  was   con- 
fined by  illness.     When  the  "  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice"  was  drawn   up,  the   purpose  of 
which  was  to  give  Cromwell  a  power  of  as- 
suming a  higher  title  than  that  of  Protector, 
Whitelock  did  not  chuse  to  present  it  to  parlia- 
ment, but  he  sat  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  Cromwell  about  it,  and 
joined  in  the  request   that   he  would  adopt  tlie 
regal  title.      And  when  Ci-omwell  declined  the 
measure  as  too  hazardous,  and  chose  a  new  and 
more  solemn  inauguration  into  the  protectorate, 
Whitelock,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
rode  in  the  state-coach  by  the  side  of  Richard 
Cromwell.     He  was  now  so  far  engaged  in  the 
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Protector's  interest,  that  he  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons called  by  him  to  the  Upper  House ;  and 
an  offer  was  made  him,  which  he  declined,  of 
being  appointed  governor  of  Dunkirk.  He 
also  prudently  waved  the  honour  of  being 
created  a  viscount,  a  patent  for  which  was 
signed  by  the  Protector  a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

In  the  short-lived  protectorate  of  Richard, 
Whitelock  acted  as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
great  seal ;  and  when  the  army  set  up  a  repub- 
lican government,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
council  of  state.     As  its  president,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  Sir  George 
Booth's    insurrection   for  the   King ;    and   he 
joined  in  all  the  measures  for  keeping  together 
the  mutable  and  tottering   frajne  of  authority 
during  that  period,  upon  the  principle,  that  as 
there  was  at  that  time    no  visible    power   of 
government  but  that  of  the  army,  if  no  legal 
authority  was   agreed   upon,   the  sword  alone 
would    probably  govern.      When    Monk    de- 
clared for  restoring  the  remains  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, Whitelock  took  a  commission  from  the 
Committee  of  Safety  for  raising  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  urged  Lambert  to  march  against  that 
leader.     This  design  failing,  and  the  parliament 
being  assembled,  he  just  made  his  appearance 
at  it  in  pursuance  of  the  Speaker's  summons  ; 
but  suspecting  a  design  to  apprehend  him,  he 
withdrew  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  country, 
and  sent  the   great  seal  by  his  wife    to    the 
Speaker,  —  and  thus  terminated  his  public  life. 
Not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  concur  in 
the  measures  for  the  King's  restoration,  though 
he  was  once  inclined  to  do  so,  forgiveness  was 
as  much  as  he  could  expect  from  the  new  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  fact  he  escaped  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  in  the  House  of  Commons  only 
by  the  negative  of  a  small  majority.     He  past 
the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment,  chiefly   at   Chilton-park    in   Wiltshire, 
where    he   died   in  January    1676.       He  had 
been    twice    married,    and    left    a    numerous 
family. 

Whitelock  was  a  man  of  considerable  abili- 
ties, well  versed  in  business,  and  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  learning.  His  temporizing  character 
as  a  statesman  is  so  strongly  marked  in  the 
transactions  of  his  public  life,  that  he  must 
be  excluded  from  the  list  of  high-minded  pa- 
triots of  either  party  ;  yet  his  general  principles 
of  government  appear  to  have  been  good,  and 
his  temper  was  averse  to  violence  and  injustice 
of  any  kind.  He  had  a  nature,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon says,  "  that  could  not  submit  to  be  un- 
done j"  but  he  was  a  well-wisher  to  the  law 


and  constitution,  which  he  supported  as  far  ai 
was  consistent  with  his  interest  and  safety.  In 
private  concerns  lie  always  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  worth  and  honour.  After 
his  death,  in  1682,  was  published  by  an  anony- 
mous editor,  his  "  Memorials  of  the  English 
Affairs  ;  or,  an  Historical  Account  of  what 
passed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  King  Charles  II.  his  happy  Resto- 
ration," fol. ;  an  improved  edition  of  which  was 
given  in  1732.  This  work  consists  of  a  journal 
of  public  transactions,  apparently  minuted  down 
as  theyoccurred,  without  any  design  of  publica- 
tion, in  plain  language,  and  as  impartially  as 
they  were  reported   to  the  authorities  whence 


he  derived  them 
many   authentic 


and  it  is  valuable  as  affording 

of 


materials  for  the  history 
those  times.  There  were  also  published  from 
his  manuscripts,  in  1709,  "  Memorials  of  the 
English  Affairs  from  the  supposed  Expedition 
of  Brute  to  this  Island,  to  the  end  of  the  Reign 
of  King  James  I."  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
chronological  epitome  of  history  for  his  own 
use. 

In  176*^,  Dr.  Charles  Morton,  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  published  "  Whitelocke's 
Notes  upon  the  King's  Writt  for  choosing 
Members  of  Parliament,  13  Car.  II.  being  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  Government  of  England  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,"  2  vols.  4to. ;  a 
work  containing  much  useful  information  with 
respect  to  the  English  constitution.  The  same 
editor  published  in  1772  "  A  Journal  of  the 
Swedish  Ambassy  in  the  Years  1653  and  1654, 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ;  written  by  the  Ambassador,  the 
Lord  Commissioner  Whitelocke.  With  sn 
Appendix  of  Original  Papers,"  2  vols.  4to. 
Biogr.  Biiian.  Nicolson's  Hist.  Libr.  Monthly 
Revieiv.  —  A. 

WHITGIFT,  John,  a  distinguished  English 
prelate,  was  'the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Great 
Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born 
in  1530.  He  was  early  impressed  with  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Romish  church 
by  an  uncle,  who  was  abbot  of  a  monastery 
near  Grimsby,  and  by  whose  advice  his  father 
sent  him  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated  at  St.  Anthony's  school,  at  that  time 
in  high  repute.  In  1548  he  was  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered  first  at  Queen's 
college,  which  he  changed  for  Pembroke-hall, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  John 
Bradford,  afterwards  one  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs.  In  1555  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Peter-house,  and  commenced  M.A.  in  1557. 
About  this  time  the  university  was  visited  by 
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Cardinal  Pole,  in  order  to  purge  it  of  reputed 
lieretics  j  and  Whitgift,  conscious  of  th*  sus- 
picions he   lay   under   in   this   point,   tliouglit 
of   retiring   abroad    to   avoid   the   storm  :    the 
vice-chancellor,  however,  who  was  his  friend, 
contrived  to  screen   him    from   the   cifects  of 
the  inquiry.     Elizabeth  having  now  succeeded 
to   the   crown,   Wnitgift   entered    into   orders 
in   1560,   and  preached  before  the    university 
with    so    much    approbation,    that    Dr.  Cox, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  nominated  him  his   chaplain, 
and  conferred  on  him  a  living  in  Cambridge- 
shire.    He  was  appointed  Margaret-professor 
of  divinity  in    1563,  and  in    1565   was  made 
chaplain  to  the  Queen.     Still  residing  at  Cam- 
bridge,   he    distinguishetl    himself   both    as    a 
preacher  and  a  restorer   of   academical  disci- 
pline ;    and  he   was  so   much  approved,   that 
the  salary  of  his  professorship  was  advanced, 
and    a   licence  was    granted    him    under   the 
university-seal   to  preach  in   any  part   of  the 
realm.       In    1567    he    was    made    master    of 
Pembroke-hall,  and  soon  alter  was  nominated 
regius    professor  of  divinity.     His  next   pro- 
motion in  the  same  year  was  to  the  mastership 
of  Trinity-college,  accompanied  with  the  degree 
of   D.D.  j   and   being   appointed    to  keep   the 
commencement-act,   he    chose    for   his    thesis 
♦'The  Pope   is  the  Antichrist."     In  1570  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  framing  of  a 
new  body  of  statutes  for  the  university.     By 
these,  additional  power  was  conferred  on  the 
heads  of  houses,  which  Whitgift  did  not  delay 
to  employ  ;  for  he  procured  a  prohibition  to 
Cartwright,  the  eminent  Calvinistic  divine,  from 
reading   any  more    lectures   as   IN'Iargaret-pro- 
fessor,    till    he    had    given    satisfaction    with 
respect   to  his  principles  and  opinions.     The 
result  was  that  Cartwright  (see  his  article)  was 
deprived  of  his  professorship.     Whitgift,  who 
was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  1671, 
was  now  plunged  into  contests  with  the  Pu- 
ritans, in  which  he  displayed  so  much  zeal  for 
the  establi'^hed   church,   that   the  Queen   no- 
minated   him     to  the    deanery     of    Lincoln, 
and    he    obtained   other   clerical   honours   and 
emoluments.     In  his  academical  office  he  ex- 
pelled Cartwright  from  his  fellowship,  on  the 
ground   of   not    taking    orders    in    due    time, 
according  to  the  statutes  of  his  college ;  and 
he  carried  on  a  controversy  with  that  divine 
and  the  Puritans  in  general.     In  1577  he  was 
raised  to   the   see   of   Worcester;   and   being 
by    virtue    of   his    diocese    brought    into    the 
council   for  the  Marches  of  Wales,    he    was 
appointed   vice-president,    in    the    absence    of 
Sir  Henry  Sydney,  the  president,  then  Lord- 


deputy  of  Irehiid.  In  this  year  he  resigned 
his  mastership  of  Trinity-college,  which  olfice 
he  had  executed  with  a  strict  observation  of 
the  statutes,  both  witli  regard  to  himself  and 
others.  One  of  his  first  cares  on  entering 
upon  his  bishopric  was  to  recover  its  revenues, 
which  were  impaired  by  long  leases ;  and  he 
also,  through  the  intercsi  of  Lord  liurleigh, 
obtained  permission  from  the  crown  to  bestow 
the  prebends  of  his  cliurch  on  such  persons 
as  he  should  chuse.  This  was  a  kind  of  re- 
ward for  the  zeal  he  displayed,  at  the  Queen's 
command,  in  detecting  popish  recusants,  and 
enforcing  the  laws  against  them.  He  mani.- 
fested  a  similar  spirit  and  vigour  in  executing 
his  ofBce  of  vice-president  of  Wales,  by  which 
he  involved  himself  in  disputes  with  the  other 
judges,  and  offended  the  president,  who  on 
his  return  from  Ireland,  discharged  him  from 
his  post.  The  Bishop,  however,  continued 
to  be  of  the  council,  where  he  resolutely  op- 
posed the  president  on  some  occasions,  espe- 
cially when  ecclesiastical  matters  were  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that 
whilst  acting  as  vice-president  he  stedfastly 
refused  to  hear  informations  or  receive  peti- 
tions privately,  but  insisted  upon  their  being 
given  openly,  and  by  the  petitioners  themselves. 
Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  business 
and  energy,  that  in  1582  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  chief  com- 
missioner for  visiting  the  church  of  Lichfield 
on  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  its  bishop 
and  his  clergy,  and  temporary  administrator 
of  the  diocese ;  and  that  he  was  employed 
to  draw  up  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  the 
church  of  Hereford,  and  to  recover  some  of 
its  alienated  revenues. 

At  this  time  Grindal  was  primate,  whose 
remissness  in  executing  the  laws  against  the 
nonconformist  clergy  was  so  displeasing  to 
the  Queen,  that  he  was  suspended  from  his 
functions  and  confined  to  his  house.  On  his 
death  in  1583,  no  one  appeared  to  her  so  fit 
to  be  placed  in  that  high  office  as  Whitgift, 
whose  zeal  for  the  church  and  hostility  to  the 
Puritans  were  already  so  conspicuous.  He  was 
accordingly  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
that  year,  and  immediately  began  those  exer- 
tions which  have  rendered  his  name  memorable 
among  the  promoters  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
"  He  informed  the  Queen  (says  Hume)  that 
all  the  spiritual  authority  lodged  in  the  pre- 
lates was  insignificant  witf.out  the  sanction 
of  the  crown  j  and  as  there  was  no  ecclesiastical 
commission  at  that  time  in  force,  he  engaged 
her  to  issue  a  new  one,  more  arbitrary  than  any 
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of  the  former,  and  conveying  more  unlimited 
authority.  She  appointed  44  commissioners, 
12  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics  :  three  commis- 
sioners made  a  quorum.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  extended  over  the  whole  Icingdom,  and 
over  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  every  circumstance 
of  its  authority,  and  all  its  methods  of  proceed- 
ing, were  contrary  to  the  clearest  principles  of 
law  and  natural  equity."  After  stating  the 
enormous  powers  granted  to  this  commission, 
and  the  penalties  it  was  authorized  to  inflict, 
the  historian  concludes,  "  In  a  word,  this 
court  was  a  real  inquisition ;  attended  with  all 
tlie  iniquities,  as  well  as  cruelties,  inseparable 
from  that  tribunal."  The  proceedings  of  Whit- 
gift  were  so  vigorous,  that  the  council  some- 
times interfered  to  moderate  them  ;  on  which 
occasions  he  persisted  with  great  spirit  in  main- 
taining his  jurisdiction.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
from  the  council  in  favour  of  some  ministers 
of  Ely,  who  had  been  suspended  for  refusing  to 
reply  to  the  interrogatories  put  to  them,  he 
said,  "  Rather  than  grant  them  liberty  to 
preach,  he  would  chuse  to  die,  or  live  in  prison 
all  the  days  of  his  life."  He  gave  reasons  to 
the  Queen  why  the  discipline  proposed  by  the 
Puritans  was  "  rather  to  be  suppressed,  than 
by  writing  confuted  ;"  he  opposed  the  election 
of  Travers,  who  had  been  Lord  Burleigh's 
chaplain,  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  ;  and 
advised  that  a  restraint  should  be  laid  upon  the 
press  at  Cambridge.  In  short,  without  length- 
ening this  article  by  a  narrative  of  all  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  w-as  engaged,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed that  during  his  primacy  there  was  no 
point  relative  to  the  uniformity  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  in  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
assertion  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  he 
did  not  maintain  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
He  was  therefore  naturally  the  object  of  great 
aversion  to  the  puritanical  party,  who  attacked 
him  in  print  with  much  acrimony,  particularly 
in  a  pamphlet,  intitled  "  Martyn  Marprclate," 
wherein  he  was  compared  to  the  most  ambiti- 
ous and  tyrannical  churchmen  of  former  times. 
But  Whitgift,  though  warm  and  imperious  in 
his  disposition,  was  not  ill  natured  ;  and  after 
his  rigorous  proceedings  against  his  old  antago- 
nist, Cartwright,  when  the  latter  was  suffi- 
ciently humbled,  he  treated  him  vi'ith  a  kindness 
which  the  other  liberally  acknowledged.  In 
I  595  he  began  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  at 
■Croydon,  upon  which  he  expended  a  large 
sum.  He  was  indeed  munificent  in  his  chari- 
ties, as  well  as  hospitable  in  his  living.  He 
maintained  several  students  at  the  university, 
and  for  many  years  entertained  at  his,  palace 
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several  foreign  refugee  div'nes,  recommended 
to  him  by  Beza  and  others.  In  his  house- 
keeping and  the  management  of  his  family  he 
affected  the  style  of  a  great  lord,  as  well  as  of 
a  prelate,  and  his  house  was  as  much  an 
academy  for  martial  exercises,  as  a  school 
for  letters.  On  his  progresses  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train ; 
and  at  his  first  journey  into  Kent  he  rode 
into  Dover  with  a  hundred  of  his  own  ser- 
vants in  livery,  of  whom  40  were  gentlemen 
wearing  gold  chains.  On  festival  days  he 
was  served  with  great  solemnity,  sometimes 
on  the  knee ;  and  public  worship  in  his 
chapels  was  performed  with  every  circum- 
stance of  religious  pomp.  This  external 
grandeur  exalted  the  church  of  England  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners,  who  had  been  led  to 
imagine  that  the  reformation  in  this  country 
had  degraded  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
as  much  as  it  had  done  in  some  others. 

On  the  accession  of  King  James,  Dr.  "Whit- 
gift, thougli  treated  by  His  Majesty  with  much 
regard,  was  not  without  uneasiness  respecting 
some  meditated  changes  in  the  liturgy  ;  and 
his  state  of  mind  was  thought  to  have  con- 
spired with  age  and  other  causes  in  producing 
the  paralytic  attack  which  carried  him  off 
in  February  1603-4.  He  was  interred  at 
Croydon,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  This  prelate  was  rather  con- 
spicuous as  an  able  man  of  business  than  an 
eminent  theologian,  in  which  last  character 
he  was  known  only  by  some  writings  against 
Cartwright.  His  learning  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Latin  language.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  assiduous  in  performing  that 
part  of  clerical  duty.  Biogr.  Brit.  Humes 
Hist.  —  A. 

WHYTT,  Robert,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1 714.  He  received 
his  academical  education  at  St.  Andrew's,  and 
studied  physic  first  atEdinburgh,and  afterwards 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden.  He  settled 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  in 
1746  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  institu- 
tions of  medicine  in  the  university.  He  rose 
to  celebrity  both  in  private  practice,  and  as  a 
medical  teacher,  and  made  his  name  known 
by  several  ingenious  publications.  Of  these 
the  first  was  an  "  Essay  on  the  Vital  and 
other  Involuntary  Motions  of  Animals,"  1751. 
His  theory  differs  from  that  of  Stahl,  in  at- 
tributing these  motions,  not  to  the  soul,  acting 
to  a  foreseen  end,  but  to  the  power  of  stimulus. 
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In  1755  he  publishcti   "  Physiological  Essays, 
containing    an  Inquiry    into  the  Causes  which 
promote  the    Circulation   of  the  Fluids  in  the 
very  small  Vessels  of  Animals  ;  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Sensibility  and  Irritability  of  the 
Parts  of  Man  and   6ther    Animals."     In  this 
work  he  supposes  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  not  sufficient  to  propel   the  blood   tlirough 
the  minutest  vessels,  and  that  it  is  assisted  by 
an  oscillatory  motion  of  the  vessels  themselves: 
he  also  opposes  some  of  Haller's   conclusions 
concerning    sensibility    and    irritability.       An 
enlarged   edition  of  this   work   was  given   in 
1661.     Besides   these  theoretical   works,  Dr. 
Whytt  published  "  An  Essay  on  the  Virtues  of 
Lime-water  in  the  Cure  of  the  Stone,"  1752  ; 
"  Observations    on    the    Nature,    Cause,   and 
Cure  of  those  Disorders  wliich  are  commonly 
called    Nervous,    Hypochondriac,    and    Hys- 
teric," 1764,    and  some   papers   in   the  Edin- 
burgh "  Essays  and  Observations,  Physical  and 
Literary."       After    his    death    appeared    his 
"  Observations  on    the  Dropsy  of  the  Brain." 
In  all  his   practical  works  there  is  much  accu- 
rate description  and  judicious  remark.      After 
suffering  long  under  a  complication  of  chronic 
complaints,  he  died  in  1766.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of   the   Royal  Society  of  London,    and   first 
physician  to  the  King  in  Scotland.    An  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  published  by  his  son,  in 
1768,  4to.  under  the  inspection  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  to  whose  good  offices  Haller  ascribes 
the  softening  of  some   harsh  expressions  used 
in    the  controversy  with  him.     Halleii  Bib!. 
Anatom.  Biogr.  Scotic.  —  A. 

WIBALDUS,  a  person  of  note  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  the  Lords  Du  Pre,  in  the  bishoprick 
of  Liege.  He  was  placed  at  a  very  early  age 
at  the  monastery  of  Stable,  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  he  afterwards  prose- 
cuted and  completed  his  studies  at  Liege. 
Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
various  branches  of  science  he  became  a  teacher 
first  at  Vasso,  and  afterwards  at  Stablo.  In 
what  year  he  went  to  the  latter,  or  how  long 
he  superintended  the  school,  is  not  exactly 
known;  but  it  appears  that  in  1 130  he  was 
elected  abbot,  and  the  year  following  this  dig- 
nity was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Lotharius, 
when  he  visited  Stablo  with  his  consort.  On 
this  occasion  Wibakius  gained  so  much  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  Hislmperial  Majesty  that 
he  was  afterwards  consulted  by  him  in  the 
most  important  affairs.  In  11 36  he  accom- 
panied that  prince  on  his  expedition  to  Italy, 
and  was  dispatched  by  him  to  superintend  the 
TOL.  X. 


equipment  of  the  fleet  destined  to  act  against 
the  Sicilians.  In  one  of  his  letters  the  Emperor, 
among  other  titles,  calls   him  arch-chancellor 
of  the  Roman  empire;  and  he  appointed  him, 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Mount  Cassino,  to  which  he  had  gone 
to  restore  peace  between   the  abbot  and  his 
monks.     In    this  situation,  however,  he   was  . 
exposed  to  much  trouble ;  and  when  the  Em- 
peror departed,  as  he  could  hope  for  no  far- 
ther   assistance    from    him,    he    quitted    the 
monastery  in  the  night-time,  in  the  month  of. 
November   1137,  and  having  sent  a  letter  to 
the   monks  to   inform  them  that  they   might 
choose  a  new  abbot,  he  returned  to  Germany. 
In  the  year  1146  he  was   made   abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Corvei  on  the  Weser,  and  being 
confirmed  by   King  Conrad,    who  placed   as 
great  confidence  in  him   as  Lotharius,  he  ap- 
peared at  all  the  diets  and  other  public  assem- 
blies, and  was  employed  in  various  ways.     He 
was  no  less  a  favourite  with  Frederick  I.  who 
sent  him  twice  as  his  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  his  last  mission  thither  cost  him 
his  life.     He  died  on  his  return  at  Buleltia  in 
Paphlagonla,  in   consequence,   it    is    said,    of 
poison  given  to  him  in  the  month  of  July  1 1 58. 
The  different   embassies   and   other  important 
affairs  in  which  Wibaldus  was   employed  did 
not  leave  him  time  to  compose  learned  works  ; 
but  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  him  was 
found    at  Stablo.      It   contained    about  four 
hundred,  being  one  half  of  the  original  num- 
ber, which  formed  two  volumes,  but  the  first 
volume  has  been  lost.     They  are  mixed  with 
some   other   works,    and  throw   considerable 
light  on  the  state  of  society  at  that  time,  and 
on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany.  They 
have  been  published  with  the  following  title  : 
"  Wibaldi  Abbatis  Stabulensis   et  Corviensis 
Epistolae.  Ex  MS.  Codice  imperialis  Monasterii 
Stabulensis,  cum  Observationibus  prxviis   et 
Annotationibus    in    Martene   Collectio    ampl. 
veterum  Monumentorum,  vol.  ii.    Hamberger's 
Zuverlassige   Nachrkhten  von  deii    Vornehmsten 
SchriftstetUrn  vom  Atifange  der  Welt  bis  1500. 

WICLIFF,  DE  Wyclif,  orWicLEF,  John, 
the  earliest  reformer  of  religion  from  popery, 
was  born  about  1324,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the 
river  Tees,  in  the  parish  whence  he  took  his 
name.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  first  a  commoner  of  Queen's  college, 
and  then  removed  to  Merton-coUege,  at  that 
time  the  seminary  of  the  university  most  noted 
for  its  learned  members.  Wiclift'  soon  obtain- 
ed distinction  there  for  his  industry  and  talents. 
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and  is  said  to  have  committed  to  memory  the 
most  abstruse  parts  of  Aristotle,  and  to  have 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  subtleties  of 
school  divinity.  He  also  became  well  versed 
in  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  tlie  common 
law  of  the  land.  A  study,  however,  more 
conducive  to  his  future  character,  was  that  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  read  with  great  at- 
tention, writing  notes,  expositions,  and  homi- 
lies, upon  varioxis  parts.  The  works  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  also,  were  diligently  perused  by 
him  ;  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Englisli 
divines,  Robert  Grosthead  and  Richard  Fitz- 
Rslph,  he  derived  arguments  against  the  papal 
encroachments  in  this  country.  As  early  as 
1356,  he  appears  to  have  declared  against 
some  popish  corruptions,  in  a  treatise  "  Of 
the  Last  Age  of  the  Church;"  and  in  1360, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  -en- 
croachments of  the  Mendicant  friars,  who, 
ever  since  their  settlement  in  Oxford,  had 
been  interfering  with  the  jurisdiction  and 
statutes  of  the  university.  By  this  conduct 
his  reputation  was  so  well  established,  that  in 
1 361,  he  was  appointed  master  of  Baliol- 
college,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  founder  of  Canterbury-college, 
Archbishop  Simon  Islip,  in  1365,  testified  his 
esteem  for  WiclilT,  by  constituting  him  war- 
den of  his  new  institution ;  but  after  the 
death  of  the  founder,  the  regular  priests,  who 
were  in  equal  number  with  the  secular  in 
that  college,  had  the  influence  to  eject  the 
warden  and  the  three  secular  Fellows.  The  re- 
sult was  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  by  the  ejected 
members  -,  but  the  favour  always  shown  to 
the  regulars  by  the  court  of  Rome,  precluded 
ai^  impartial  hearing,  and  the  sentence  against 
WiclifF  was  confirmed  in  1370.  This  injustice 
naturally  aggravated  his  hostility  to  the  papal 
authority,  though  it  was  not  its  original 
cause. 

His  reputation  in  the  university,  however, 
was  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  decision 
against  him.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
137'2,  and  read  public  lectures  with  so  much 
applause,  that  whatever  he  said  was  received 
as  an  oracle.  He  now  began  to  expose  the 
impostures  of  the  monks,  at  first  gently,  but 
finding  that  he  was  favourably  heard,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  them  with  great  severity.  The 
papal  court  at  this  time  was  employing  me- 
naces to  induce  the  King,  Edward  IIL  to  per- 
form the  homage  and  pay  the  tribute  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  which  had  so  ingloriously  been 
stipulated  by  King  John,  and  the  parliament 
had  resolved  to  support  Edward  in  his  refusal. 
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A  monk  having  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
Pope's  claim,  WiclifF  wrote  a  reply,  .by  which 
he  became  advantageously  known  at  court, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  King's 
son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  In 
1-3,74,  he  was  joined  in  an  embassy  sent  to 
Bruges,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  papal 
nuncios,  concernii\g  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  which  had  been  greatly  encroached 
upon  by  Romish  usurpations.  In  tlie  same 
year  he  was  ■  presented  by  the  King  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire •,  and  in  the  following,  was  installed  in 
a  prebend  of  the  collegiate  church  of  West- 
bury,  in  Gloucestershire.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  his  being  joined  with  some  barons  in 
an  embassy  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  but  the 
particular  year  is  not  stated.  By  his  residences 
abroad,  Wicliff  was  rendered  more  and  more 
sensible  of  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the 
court  of  Rome  •,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
sparing  of  invectives  against  the  Pope,  both  in 
his  lectures  and  in  conversation.  He  was  a 
strenuous  defender  of  the  authority  of  the 
crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  against 
ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  a  free  cen- 
surer  of  vice  and  corruption  in  all  ranks. 
This  conduct,  as  it  gave  him  great  credit  with 
the  people  at  large,  raised  him  a  number  of 
enemies,  who  extracted  from  his  sermons  and 
lectures  19  articles  deemed  heretical,  which 
they  transmitted  to  Gregory  XI.  This  pon- 
tiff, in  1377,  returned  three  bulls,  directed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  ordering  the  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment of  WiclifF;  or,  if  that  could  not  be 
effected,  his  citation  to  the  court  of  Rome ; 
and  a  requisition  to  the  King  and  government 
to  assist  in  extirpating  the  errors  which  he  had 
propagated.  Edward  died  before  the  arrival 
of  the  bulls ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
uncle  to  the  young  king,  had  a  great  sway  in 
the  administration.  When,  therefore,  the 
two  prelates  had  cited  WiclifF  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  that  powerful  patron. 

On  the  appointed  day  he  repaired  to  St. 
Paul's,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  Earl-marshal, 
amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  Courtney,  a  man  of  high 
family,  expressed  much  displeasure  at  the 
countenance  given  to  WiclifF,  and  angry  words 
arose  between  him  and  the  two  lords,  which 
rendered  the  whole  assembly  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult,   so   that  nothing  was   effected.      The 
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prelates  afterwards  sat  in  the  chapel  of  Lam- 
beth-pahice,  .and  WicliiT  appearing  before 
them,  delivered  in  an  explanation  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  had  been  objected  against  him. 
In  the  mean-time  a  number  of  the  Londoners, 
•who  were  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  se- 
verely treated,  made  entrance  into  the  chapel 
and  spoke  in  his  favour ;  and  a  messenger  ar- 
rived from  the  Oueeii,  who  was  probably  in 
fear  of  a  riot,  forbidding  the  delegates  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  definitive  sentence.  Gregory  died 
soon  after,  and  his  commission  expiring  with 
him,  WiclifF  escaped  from  the  prosecution 
with  no  other  injury  than  a  severe  illness  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  his  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  but  which  did  not  in  the  least  subdue 
his  spirit,  though  the  friars  coining  about  his 
bed  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  info  a  re- 
traction. 

On  his  recovery  he  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
liament,  in  1379,  a  paper  against  the  tyranny 
and  usurpations  of  Rome  •,  and  he  drew  up 
some  free  remarks  on  the  papal  supremacy  and 
infallibility.  He  struck  a  more  elFectual  blow 
against  the  corruptions  of  religion  by  his  great 
work,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
the  first  that  was  made.  On  this  he  was  oc- 
cupied during  many  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  it  remains  a  valuable  relic  of  the  age, 
both  in  a  literary  and  a  theological  view.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  composed,  as  related 
by  himself  in  the  "  Prologue,"  was,  that  he, 
with  several  who  assisted  him,  got  together  all 
the  old  Latin  Bibles  they  could  procure,  which 
they  diligently  collated,  correcting  the  errors 
in  one  by  another,  also  consulting  the  doctors 
and  glosses,  especia-lly  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  as  well 
as  the  old  grammarians,  in  order  to  gain  a  clear 
view  of  the  meaning,  by  which,  and  not  by 
the  mere  words  of  the  text,  they  intended  to 
be  guided  in  their  version.  It  is,  however, 
observed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  Wicliff's  biographer, 
that  he  really  translated  word  for  word,  with- 
out always  regarding  the  difference  of  idioms, 
which  has  occasionally  rendered  him  obscure. 
The  reason  why  he  translated  from  tlie  Latin 
versions  was,  that  he  could  not  trust  to  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Of  Wic- 
liff's translation  of  the  Bible  there  are  several 
manuscript  copies  in  public  and  private  li- 
braries. Mr.  Lewis  published  his  New  Testa- 
ment in  1 73 1,  with  a  history  of  the  English 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  which  latter  was 
reprinted  in  I739.  As  a  preparative  for  his 
Bible,  our  reformer  published  a  book  "  Of  the 
Truth  of  the  Scripture,''  in  which  he  held, 
that  the  Scripture  is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  the 


faith  of  the  church  -,  that  all  truth  is  contained 
in  it,  and  that  every  disputation  which  has  not 
its  origin  thence  is  profane.  Thus  he  appears, 
several  centuries  before  Chillingworth,  to  have 
grounded,  as  firmly  as  that  divine,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  Scriptures,  alone. 

In  his  lectures  of  138 1,  he  ventured  to  at- 
tack the  most  sacred  tenet  of  the  Romilh  reli- 
gion, transubstantiation,  professing  to  reclaim 
the  church  from  its  idolatrous  error  to  the  ttue 
worship  of  God.  On  this  topic  he  published 
sixteen  conclusions,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  the  proposition  (though  somewhat  ob- 
scurely expressed,)  that  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  still  remained  in  the  sacramental 
elements  after  their  consecration,  and  that  the 
host  was  only  typically  to  be  regarded  as  the 
body  of  Christ.  This  was  a  deviation  that 
could  not  be  borne ;  accordingly,  the  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  pronounced  a  condemnation 
of  Wiclitf's  conclusions,  and  published  it  in 
the  schools.  From  this  sentence  he  appealed 
to  the  King  ;  but  he  was  now  deserted  by  his 
protector,  the  Duke  of  Lmcaster,  who  had  no 
political  use  to  make  of  his  opinions  on  a  mere- 
ly religious  and  speculative  topic.  The  re- 
former finding  himself  in  danger,  had  not 
courage  singly  to  confront  the  storm  ;  and  sub- 
mitted to  make  a  confession  at  Oxford,  before 
the  archbishop  and  six  bishops  with  other 
clergy,  who  had  already  condemned  some  of 
his  tenets  as  erroneous  and  heretical.  In  this 
he  admitted  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  sacrament,  but  with  such  explanations 
as  were  not  satisfactory  to  his  adversaries. 
Accordingly,  the  archbishop  procured  a  royal 
letter  addressed  to  the  chancellor  and  proctors, 
by  which  they  were  directed  to  expel  from  the 
university  and  town  of  Oxford  all  persons  who 
should  harbour  Wicliff  or  his  followers,  or 
hold  any  communication  with  them.  By  this 
persecution  he  was  constrained  to  quit  the 
place,  and  retire  to  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth. 
He  there  continued  to  promote  reformation  in 
religion,  and  to  complete  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  1383  he  had  a  paralytic  seizure, 
from  which  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  function.  Its  con- 
sequences, however,  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  for  not  appearing  to  a  citation  of  Pope 
Urban  VI. ;  and  a  second  attack  carried  him 
off,  on  the  last  day  of  December  1384.  The 
bigotry  which  was  frustrated  in  its  attempts 
against  his  life,  v/reaked  its  vengeance  on  his 
remains  many  years  after  his  death.  The  coun- 
cil of  Constance  in  141 5,  having  pronounced 
a  condemnation  on  many  propositions  in  his 
o  2 
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writings,  and  declared  that  he  died  an  obstinate 
heretic,  ordered  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and 
thrown  upon  a  dunghill.  This  sentence  was 
not  executed  till  1428,  v/hen,  pursuant  to  a 
mandate  from  the  Fope,  Flemming,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  sent  his  officers  to  disinter  his  re- 
mains, which  they  burnt,  and  threw  the  ashes 
into  a  brook.  "  Thus  (says  Fuller,  the  church 
historian,  in  a  strain  of  fancy  not  less  sublime 
than  ingenious,)  this  brook  hath  conveyed  his 
ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn 
into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem 
of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the 
world  over."  Such  a  process  was  indeed  more 
calculated  to  perpetuate  than  to  abolish  his 
opinions.  They  long  survived  among  his  dis- 
ciples, who  were  named  Lollards,  and  left  a 
germ  of  reformation,  which  broke  forth  into 
complete  expansion,  when  the  season  for  that 
great  change  was  fully  come. 

Wicliff  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
which,  composed   at  different  periods  of  his 
progress  in  inquiry,  are  not  entirely  consistent. 
On  the  whole,  however,   they  contain  all  the 
essentials  of  religious  reform,  and  even  go  fur- 
ther, in  some  points,   than   the  generality  of 
separatists  from  the  church  of  Rome.     It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  he  founded  the 
doctrines   of    Christianity   on    the    Scriptures 
alone.     As  one  consequence  of  this  basis,  he 
held  the  primitive  identity  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, and  admitted  no  other  orders  of  clergy 
than  priests    and    deacons.     He  ventured   to 
affirm  that  children  who  die  without  baptism 
may  be  saved ;  that  this  rite  does  not  confer 
grace,  but  only  signify  that  which  was  before 
given  -,  and  he  denied  that  all  sins  are  abolished 
by  baptism.     He  disapproved  of  all  mystical 
and  typical  ceremonies  in  religious  worship, 
and  to  the  restraining  of  worshippers  to  a  pre- 
scribed  form  of  prayer.     He  condemned  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  forced  vows  of  chas- 
tity, the  worship  of  saints,  and  pilgrimages  to 
particular    shrines,    indulgences,     confession, 
and    absolution.     He  was  confessedly  learned 
for  his  age,  and  was  an   acute  reasoner.     In 
sliort,  notwithstanding  certain  errors  and  im- 
perfections, he  may  be   regarded   as  a  person 
of  extraordinary  merits  and  qualifications,  who 
is   entitled  to  honourable  remembrance  from 
every  foe  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  impos- 
ture.    Biogr.  Brit.     Mosheitn.     NeaPs  Hist,  of 
Puritans. — A. 

WICQUEFORT,  Abraham,  a  Dutch  wri- 
ter and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
ki  I5y8.     He  left  his  own  country  at  an  early 


age,    and   went    to   France,  where   becoming 
advantageously  known  to  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denbur<T,  he  was  nominated  his  resident  at  the 
French  court ;  an  office  which  he  held  for  32 
years.      Cardinal   Mazarin,  who  had  at   first 
treated   him  with  distinction,  taking  umbrage 
at  his  connection  with  the   house  of  Conde, 
listened   to   a  charge  against  him,    of  having 
written  to  his  correspondents  in   Holland   se- 
veral court  secrets  and  anecdotes  of  the  amours 
of  Lewis  XIV.  and  sent  him  an  order  in  1658 
to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  but  before  the  time  fixed 
for  his  departure,  he  was  arrested  and  impri- 
soned in'  the  Bastille.     He  was   detained  till 
1659,  when  he  was  carried  to  the  frontier  and 
dismissed.      Mazarin,  however,  recalled  him 
three  months  after,  and   settled  a  pension  on 
him.     He  remained  in  France,  to  the  interests 
of  which  country  he  was  attached,  till  the  war 
of  1672,  between   that  kingdom  and  Holland, 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  was 
protected  by  John  de  Witt,  who  engaged  him 
to  write  a  history  of  Holland  down  to  his  own 
time.     Being  accused  of  having  entered  into  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the 
state,  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual  imprisonment  in    1676;  and   after  re- 
maining three    years   under   confinement,    he 
was  about   to  be  transferred  to  the  castle  of 
Louvestein,  when  he  made  his   escape  by  the 
contrivance  of  one  of  his  daughters.     He  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Zell,  which  he  quitted 
in  168 1,  and   returned  to  Holland,   where  he 
lived  free,  but  without  restoration  to  the  places 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.     These  were, 
that  of  resident  at  the  Hague  for  the  Dukes  of 
Brunswick    Lunenburg,    and   secretary-inter- 
preter  of  foreign  dispatches  to  the  States-ge- 
neral.    He  did  not  long  survive,  dying  in  1682. 
The  work  by  which  the  name  of  Wicque- 
fort  is  best  known,  is  written  in  French,  and 
intitled    "  L'Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions," 
first  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  2  vols.  4to.  1681, 
and  several  times  reprinted.     It  is  valued  as 
containing  a  great  number  of  historical  facts 
and  anecdotes  relative  to  ambassadors  and  di- 
plomatic ministers,  but  immethodically  arrang- 
ed, and  without  much  profundity  or  judgment 
in  the  deduction  of  principles.     He  holds  high 
the  privileges  of   the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed i  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  condem- 
nation of  Cromwell's  spirited  act  of  justice  in 
executing  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador for   a  murder.     He,  however,  incul- 
cates sound  morality,  with  respect  to  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  diplomatists  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  sent.      Previously  to  this 
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work  he  had  published,  wlieii  in  prison,  "  Me- 
nioires   touchant  It's  Anibassadeurs,  ct  les  Mi- 
nistres."     Of  his  intended   "  History  of  the 
Dutch  Republic"   one.  volume   was   finished, 
which  appeared,   in  Kiv.iich,   at  the  Hague  in 
1 7  19,  fol.    His  other  publications  were  chiefly 
translations  into  French  of  different  accounts 
of  embassies,    and   of    voyages   and    travels. 
Moreri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.      Scixii  Onom. — A. 
WIDEKINDI,  or  WIDICHINDI,  John, 
a  Swedish  historian,  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Westinenland,  about   the  year  1620.     He 
studied  at  Upsal,  and    during  his  academical 
course  was  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Gyl- 
lenstierna.    In  1654,  he  delivered  an  oration  at 
Upsal,  on  occasion  of  Queen  Christina's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  which  was  spoken  in  her 
presence  ;  and  in  the  year   following,  in  con- 
sequence   of   her    recommendation,    he    was 
appointed  historiographer  of  the  kingdom.     In 
this  situation  he  laboured  on  a  history  of  the 
house  of  Gustavus,  undertaken  by  royal  com- 
mand ;  and  in  1663  Charles  XI.  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  progress  he  had  made,  gave 
orders  for  the  work's  being  printed.     In  1676 
he  began  seriously    to    think  of   printing   his 
history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  King's 
bookseller  undertook  the  impression ;  but  the 
author  did  not  live  to  see  it  printed.     He  died 
at  Stockholm  in  the  month  of  July  1678.     The 
first  part  of  the  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  publisiied  in  folio  in  1691,  and  on  its  ap- 
pearance  made  a  great  noise,  for  it  gave  so 
much  offence  both  to  tlie  Danes  and  the  Rus- 
sians,  that    it    was    suppressed    by   command 
of  the  King.     Orders  were  then  given  that  it 
should    be    examined  by    some    literary    men 
appointed   for   that   purpose,  who  drew  up  a 
series  of  observations  on  it,  which  were  depo- 
sited  in  the  King's  library  at  Stockholm,  but 
copies  of  them  have   been  printed  in  the  fifth 
part   of   Nettlebladt's   Swedish    Bibliotheque. 
Whether   Widekindi   completed  this  work  in 
manuscript  is  not  known ;  but  the   part  pub- 
lished appears  to  be  very  scarce.     It  is  written 
in    a   dull,  heavy   style;  and   besides,  is  very 
carelessly  printed.     Widekindi,  however,  was 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  not  only 
well  acqu.\inted  with  history,  but  a  good  Latin 
poet.     He  possessed  an  excellent  library,  and 
was  much  respected  by  King  Charles  Gustavus, 
who  called  him  his  philosopher.     A  list  of  his 
works  may  be  seen  in  "  SchefFeri  Svecia  Lit- 
terata."     The    most   important  of  them  is  the 
"  History  of  the  Russian  War"  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Swedish,  1672.  4to.     Gezelii  Bio- 
graphiiJia  LcxiiO'i,  —  J. 


WIER,  John,  a   physician   noted   in    the 
history  of  Dcmonology,  was  born  in  1515,  at 
Grave  on  the  Meuse.     He  was  domeiticated' 
with  the  celebrated    Cornelius   Agrippa,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  opinions  on  what   were 
called  the  ocult  sciences.     He  also  studiL-d  at 
Paris  and  Orlean?  ;  and  turning   his   attention 
to  physic,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  about 
1534.      After  some  time   spent  in  travels,  he 
visited  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  who 
appointed  him  to  be  his  physician,  and  he  was 
also  frequently  consulted   on  the  health  of  se- 
veral  successive  emperors.     He  died  at  Teck- 
lenburg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1586.     Wier  was 
a  man   of  considerable  learning  ;  and  like  his 
master  Agrippa,  he  seems  to   have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  deceptions  of  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
and  other  pretended  magical  practices,  and  to 
have  referred  the  effects  to  natural  causes,  by 
which  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  monks  and 
other  supporters    of     the   belief  in  such  im- 
postures ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  credulous 
in   matters   of  fact,  and   was  ready  to  admit, 
without  examination,  marvellous   and   absurd 
stories,    the  fault  of  the  age.     These  contrary 
dispositions  are  observable  in   his  book,  "  De 
Dxmonum     Prestigiis     et    Incantationibus," 
which  still  holds  a  place  in  the  demonological 
library,  that    repertory  of   human    fraud  and 
folly.     He  was  also  the  author  of  a  book  of 
medical  observationsj  which  is  remarkable  as 
containing  an  account  of  the  putrid  sore-throat, 
under  the  name  of  atigina  pestilentialis.     Others  • 
of  his  writings  are  «'  De  Iras  Morbo,  et  ejus 
Curatione  Philosophica,   Medica,  et   Philoso- 
phica ;"  "  Tractatus    de    Commentitiis    Jeju- 
niis  ;"  "  De  Tussi  Epidemica,  Anno    1580  ;""■ 
»'  De    Varenis,  Morbo  endemio    Westphalo-' 
rum."       Halkri.  Bibl.  Med.  et  Aiiatotn.     Eloy. 
—  A. 

WILDE,  James,  a  Swedish  historian,  was 
born  in  Courland  in  1679.  ^^  ^^  displayed 
an  early  genius  and  strong  attachment  to  study, 
he  was  sent  for  his  education  to  Riga,  which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  Sweden,  and  was 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  high  reputation  of 
its  schools  and  teachers.  Having  quitted  that- 
city  in  1695,  he  frequented,  for  some  time, 
several  of  the  German  academies,  and  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Griefswald.  At  the 
aire  of  twenty-one,  he  had  made  such  progress 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  be  co-rector  of  the  cathedral 
school  of  Riga,  and  soon  after  teacher  of  poll- - 
tics,  history,  and  eloquence,  in  the  royal  gym 
niisium  of  the  same  place.  Being  fitted,  how- 
ever, by  his  talents,  for  a  higher  department, , 
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he  was  invited  in  1 703  to  be  professor  of  history 
in  the  academy  of  Pernau,  which  he  decHned  ; 
but  the  academy,  determined  to  obtain  him  as 
one  of   its  professors,  inserted  his  name,  next 
year,  in  the  list  of  those  proposed  to  fill   the 
chair  of  Latin  eloquence  and    poetry,  and  to 
this  office  he  was   nominated  by  Charles  XII. 
Here  he  continued  for  five  years  to  teach  with 
great  reputation,  even  amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
Livonia  at  that  period  being  threatened  by  the 
Russian  troops.     In  1709  he  obtained  leave  to 
proceed  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  the  benefit  of 
his   health.     During   his  stay  there,  the  Rus- 
siims  made  an  irruption  into   Livonia,  and  in 
1710  took  Pernau,  on   which  occasion  he  lost 
not  only  an  excellent  library,  but  all  his  docu- 
ments and  papers.     Instead,    therefore,  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  he  proceeded  the 
same  year  to  Stockholm  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  hit,  oath  of  allegiance,  offered  his  services  to 
the    senate.      At   this   time   the  King   was  in 
Turkey,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire  falling 
successively    into   the    hands    of   the    enemy, 
Stockholm  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  who 
fled  thither  from  Livonia  and  Finland.    It  needs 
therefore  excite  no  surprise  that  Wilde  could 
not  meet  with  encouragement  till  1713,  when 
he   was  appointed  by  government  to   be  pro 
fessor  of  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Griefswald. 
As  this  place,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  was  very   insecure,  he  preferred  an  in- 
ferior station  on  a  more   certain  footing,  and 
engaged  himself  as  private  tutor  to  the  two 
sons  of  Count  Cronhielm,  with  whom  the  year 
following  he  made  a  tour  to  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany.     On  his  return  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  King  at  Lund,  who  commanded 
him  to  undertake  a  similar  tour  with  a  young 
Holstein  count.     By  these  means  he  became 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  who  placed 
so  much  confidence   in  him  that  he  wished  to 
engage  him  in  his  service,  even  after  the  north- 
ern hero  had  fallen  at  Frederickshall,  and  cir- 
cumstances had  completelychanged  in  Sweden. 
Scarcely  had  the  iluke  left  that  country,  and 
arrived    on    the    German    territory,  when    he 
called  Wilde  to  be  his  cabinet-secretary  ;  and 
as  he  declined   that   office,  on  account  of  his 
being   little   acquainted   with  public  business, 
and  fonder  of  an  academic  life,  the  duke  was 
pleased  to  unite  this  place  with  the  professor- 
ship of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  at  Kiel, 
and  sent  him  full  authority  to  hold  both.     In 
the  same  year  King  Frederick  appointed  him 
to  be  historiographer  to   the  kingdom  ;  upon 
which,  with    the   duke's   permission,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Stockholm,  and  entered  on  his  office, 


in  November  17 19.     With  what  reputation  he 
discharged   the  duties  of  it,  is  shewn  by   the 
numerous  learned  works  which  he  composed. 
He  was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  died  in 
1755.     Wilde   posseardJ   a    deep  insight  into 
dift'ereni  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  though 
a  foreigner,  and   above   tliirty   years  old  when 
he  went  to  Sweden,  he  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Swedish  history.    Supported 
by  authentic  documents,  he  gave  a  new  and 
proper  length    to    the  series  of   the  Swedish 
kings  -,  divided   it  into    its   just   periods,  and 
assigned  dates  to  each  reign  and  to  its  different 
events.     His  division  of  the  Swedish  kings  and 
chronology  has  been  since   generally  followed 
by   all   the    Swedish  historians.     He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  public  law  of  Germany  ; 
and  in  his  juvenile  years  had  amused  himself 
in  writing  Latin  poetry.     He  was  also  a  good 
philosopher,  and  in  compliance  with  tlie  desire 
of  his  grandmother,  who  wished  him  to  be  a 
clergyman,  had    studied  theology,   and    often 
preached.     Being  a  deep  thinker,  his  writings 
display    profound   knowledge ;  but  they  have 
not  that  clearness  and  prrspicuity  which  super- 
ficial readers  require.      His  memory  was  most 
retentive  ;  for  having  lost  his  sight  in  the  year 
T741,  he  was  able  to  remember  not  only   the 
passages  v'hich  he  had  read,  but  even  the  book 
and   the  page  where  they  were    to   be   found. 
After  that  misfortune,  however,  he  composed 
several  works,  all  of  which  he  dictatetl  to  his 
son,  who  served  him  as  amanuensis.     In  regard 
to  his  works,  written  before  1720,  no  account 
can  be  given,  for  they  were  all  lost  at  the  time 
Pernau  was  taken.     They   consisted  chiefly  of 
theses   and   orations,    printed    at    Pernau   and 
Riga.     The  titles  of  some  of  them  may  be 
seen    in    "  Acta  Litteraria     Maris    Baltici." 
During  his  tour  with  the  sons  of  Count  Cron- 
hielm, he  published,  at  Franckfort,  in  1717, 
4to.  "  Diatribe  de  Jure  et  Judice  Legatorum 
a  Stephano  Cassio,"  the  object  of  whicli  was 
to  prove  the  illegality  ot   the  arrest  of  Count 
Gyllenborg,  at  London,  and  of  Baron  Goertz, 
at  Arnheim.     The  most  important  of  his  other 
productions    are,  "  Svecise  Historia  Pragma- 
tica,  quae    vulgo  jus   Publicum   dicitur,"  &c. 
Holm.    1 73 1,   4to.  ;  "  The  Foundation,  Na- 
ture, Origin,    and  Antiquity  of   the  Swedish 
Laws,  witli  an  Account  of  the    Changes  and 
Alterations   which  have  been  made  in  them," 
ibid.  1736,  4to.  j  "  Pufr'endorff's  Introduction 
to   the  History    of  Sweden,    with    Adiiitions, 
Proofs,  and  Notes  by  J.  Wilde,"  L  Part.  ibid. 
1738,  4to.  W.V ATX.  ibid.  1743,   4to.  ;  "  Prie- 
paratio  hodegetica  ad  Introductionem  Puflen- 
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<1orfii  in  Svethici  status  historiam,  &c."  iblil. 
1 74 1,  4to.  Gezelti  Biograpkhha  Lexicon.  —  J. 
WILKES,  John,  a  p.-rson  of  gre.it  tempo- 
rary celebrity  in  the  political  world,  born  in 
London  in  1727,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
Israel  "Wilkes,  an  opulent  distiller,  by  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Hcaton,  Esq.  After  a  pre- 
liminary education,  first  at  Hertford,  and  then 
under  a  dissenting  minister  at  Ayle>bury,  he 
was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  liCyden.  He  returned  to  England  in  1 749, 
with  a  good  share  of  classical  and  general 
knowledge,  and  the  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  and  soon  after,  paid  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Mead,  a  lady  of  large  for- 
tune, the  daughter  of  an  intimite  ."riend  of  his 
mother:  these  ladies  were  all  of  the  dissenting 
persuasion.  His  proposals  were  received,  and 
he  married  in  that  year,  and  settled  with  his 
bride  at  Aylesbury,  The  connexion  was, 
however,  a  very  unsuitable  one.  She  was  ten 
years  older  than  himself,  and  of  a  disposition 
entirely  different  from  his,  which  was  gay  and 
social.  He  was  a  civil  and  complaisant  hus- 
band, but  without  attachment.  Many  years 
after,  he  spoke  of  his  marriage  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Plutus,  not  to  Venus.  "  I  never  lived 
with  her  (says  he)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
w-ord.  I  stumbled  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  temple  of  Hymen."  One  daughter  was 
the  only  fruit  of  this  union.  Mr.  Wilkes  soon 
after  took  a  house  in  Westminster,  lived  in  an 
expensive  style,  and  kept  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany, among  whom  vi'ere  several  young  men 
of  dissolute  manners  and  habits.  Domestic 
happiness  was  no  part  of  his  system,  and  his 
morals  were  early  and  irreparably  ruined.  By 
the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  who  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  his  talents  for  public  life,  at 
the  general  election  in  1754  he  became  a  can- 
didate to  represent  the  town  of  Berwick,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  This  step  was  much  against 
Ins  wife's  inclination,  and  his  conduct  in  other 
respects  was  so  incompatible  with  her  com- 
fort, that  a  separation  took  place  between 
them,  which  proved  final.  In  1757  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  parliament  for  tlie  borough  of 
Aylesbury,  by  means  which  involved  him  in  so 
much  expence,  that,  joined  to  his  other  pro- 
fusions, they  threw  him  into  pecuniary  dilH- 
culties  from  which  he  was  scarcely  ever  extri- 
cated. The  consequences  were  not  only  the 
usual  unpleasant  embarrassments,  but  such 
violations  of  probity  as  durably  injured  his 
character  ;  among  which  wa.-*  an  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  obligation  of  paying  the  annuity 
settled  upon  his  wife,  which  was  defeated  by 
a  process  at  law. 


The  pers«n  to  whom,  on  his  entrance  into 
p.irliament,  he  principally  paid  his  court,  was 
Earl  Temple,  at  that  time  lord- lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Buckingham.  Tiirough  his  in- 
terest he  w.is  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  newly  raised  county  militia  ;  and  upon  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Francis  D.ishwood,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  colonelcy.  At  the  dissolution 
of  parliament  on  the  death  of  George  II. 
Wilkes  was  re-elected  without  opposition  for 
Aylesbury,  having  for  his  colleague  a  minis- 
terial member,  and  participating  with  him  in 
the  influence  of  government.  At  this  time, 
the  state  of  his  affairs  rendered  a  place  the  ob- 
ject of  his  political  views  ;  and  upon  the  resig-  « 
nation  of  Sir  James  Porter,  the  British  minister 
at  Constantinople,  he  made  application  to  be 
appointed  his  successor.  In  this  he  failed, 
through  the  interference,  as  he  supposed,  of 
Lord  Bute,  now  rising  to  the  plenitude  of 
power  through  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign. 
When  in  1761  negotiations  for  peace  were 
entered  upon  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Paris,  the  government  of  Canada  was 
another  post  on  which  he  fixed  his  attention, 
and  wliich  the  promises  of  Lord  Temple  and 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  him  sanguine  hopes  of  obtaining ; 
but  the  negotiations  proving  fruitless,  that 
project  also  ended  in  disappointment.  He 
made  a  single  attempt  to  obtain  an  audience  of 
Lord  Bute,  in  which  he  was  frustrated ;  and 
that  nobleman  soon  after  coming  to  an  open 
breach  with  Lord  Temple,  who,  with  Mr, 
Pitt,  had  seceded  from  the  ministry  on  account 
of  the  proposed  declaration  against  Spain, 
•  Wilkes  took  his  stand  on  opposition  ground. 
He  first  appeared  as  a  political  writer  in  1762, 
by  a  tract  intitled,  "  Observations  on  the 
Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture  with  Spain,"  in 
which  he  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Pitt  and 
Temple,  and  commented  with  asperity  on  the 
imbecility  and  indecision  of  the  ministry. 
The  language  and  reasoning  of  this  composition 
gave  the  author  consider.ible  reputation  ;  and 
in  1763  he  followed  up  his  commenced  war- 
fare, by  a  very  severe  piece  of  irony,  in  the 
form  of  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bute  of  Bjn 
Jonson's  historical  play,  «'  The  F.dl  of  Mor- 
timer." In  this  satire  he  not  only  indulged 
without  restraint  his  enmity  against  the  favour- 
ite, as  he  was  then  termed,  but  administered 
fuel  to  that  antipathy  against  his  nation  which 
the  partial  use  of  his  influence  was  rendering  a 
prevalent  sentiment  in  England.  This  feeling 
was  especially  conspicuous  in  the  celebrated 
"  North  Briton,"  a  periodical  paper  com- 
menced in  1762  under  the  editorship  of  Wilkes, 
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:the  title  of  which  was  meant  to  contrast  with 
that    of  "  The    Briton,"  a   paper  set  up   by 
Smollet  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  Lord 
Bute's  administration.     The  caustic   spirit   of 
the   North  Briton,  falling  in  with  that  of  the 
public  at    this  period,  the  work  became  very 
popular,  and  it  perhaps  had  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing  that  nobleman's  resignation,  which   took 
place  in    April    1763.     He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Grenville;  and  in  the  same  month  a  speech 
from    the    throne    was    delivered,  which  was 
severely  animadverted  upon  at  a  conversation 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  at  which 
Wilkes  was   present.     From  what   passed  on 
the  occasion,  he   was   induced    to   write    the 
famous  45th  number   of    the   North  Briton, 
published   on    April    23d,   which  commented 
upon  the  King's  speech  in  such  severe  and  sar- 
castic   terms,  that  the  ministers    immediately 
took  the  opinions  of  the  crown  lawyei-s  upon 
It,  and  a  prosecution   was  determined   upon. 
In  consequence,  tlie  home  secretary  of  state. 
Lord  Halifax,  issued  a.  general  luarrant,  or  one 
in   which  no  particular  names   are   specified, 
ordering   the     apprehension    of   the    authors, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  the  paper.     After 
some  other  persons  had  been  taken  up  and  ex- 
amined,    and    evidence     was    procured    that 
Wilkes   had  given  orders  for  the  printing,  he 
■was  taken  into  custody  by  the  King's  messen- 
gers, and  brought  before  the  two  secretaries 
of  state.     Perfect  coolness  and  self-possession 
on  trying  occasions,  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  gentleman  ;  and  assuming  the 
ground  of  the  illegality  of  his  arrest,  he  refused 
to  answer  any  questions,  and  retaliated  with 
great    spirit   upon  Lord  Egremont,  who  had 
treated  him  with  some  of  the  haughtiness  of 
high   office.     A   writ  of  habeas    corpus    had 
been  sued  out  for  him,  but  means  were  found 
to  evade  it,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  Tower, 
and  put  under  close  confinement.     Some  days 
after,    however,    being     brought    by    habeas 
corpus  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  pronounced  the  opi- 
nion of  that  court  against  the   legality   of  his 
commitment,     and    he    was    accordingly    dis- 
charged,    amidst    the     acclamations    of    the 
audience,  and    the    general    rejoicings   of  the 
populace.     The  place  he  now  occupied  in  the 
public  regard  as  a  suffering  patriot  mij'ht  con- 
sole him  for  the  deprivation  of  his  commission 
ascoioo.-l,  by  the  King's  ordor,  which  token 
of   displeasure    was    also    extended    to    Lord 
Temple,   who  was  discharged  from  his  post  of 
lord-ii'-utenant  of  the  couniy.     This  noblen-.an 
determined  at  his  own  expeiicc  to  carry  through 
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the  legal  decision  against  general  warrants,  to 
which  the  purse  of  Wilkes  was  not  equal ;  and 
actions  were  commenced  against  the  King's 
messengers,  the  secretaries,  the  under-secre- 
tary,  and  th"  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  for 
their  proceedings  towards  the  persons  appre- 
hended. In  all  these,  the  prosecutors  obtained 
damages,  which  were  paid  by  the  c.own,  in 
consequence  of  an  express  order  of  council. 
The  final  effect  was  entirely  establishing  the 
doctrine  of  the  illegality  of  this  species  of  war- 
rants ;  for  which  important  accession  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from 
the  public  to  Wilkes  in  the  first  place,  'for  his 
spirited  resistance,  to  Lord  Temple  for  his 
munificence  in  supporting  the  appeal  to  the 
laws,  and  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  (after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor  Camden,)  for  the  firm- 
ness and  integrity  with  which  he  declared  the 
sentence  of  the  law. 

Not  content  with  his  escape,  Wilkes,  against 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  set  up  a  private  press 
in  his  house,  and  re-printed  the  North  Briton. 
Such  evidence  was  now  obtained,  by  means  of 
his  workmen,  as  produced  his  second  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction.    In  the  mean-time,  having 
fought  a  duel  with  a  Mr.  Martin,  he  received 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  groin,  which  laid  him  up 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  about  the  end  of 
1763  he  withdrew  to  France.     The   result  of 
his    non-appearance    to    answer    tlie    charges 
against  him,  was  expulsion  from  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     A   further  attack  upon 
him  was  the  consequence  of  his  having  printed 
a  few  copies  of  an  indecent  and  profane  piece, 
said  to  have  been  written  by   his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance Mr.  Potter,  son  of  the  archbishop 
of  that  name,  entitled  an  "  Essay  on  Woman." 
Complaint  being  made  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  breach  of  privilege,  for  some  scandalous  re- 
flexions upon  a  bishop  in  this  piece,  a  prosecu- 
tion was  directed,  in  which  the  crime  of  blas- 
phemy was  added  to  that  of  libel,  and  he  was 
found  guilty  of  both.     His  continued  absence 
also  brought  upon  him  a  sentence  of  outlawry. 
Thus  the   ministerial  triumph  over   him  was 
complete.     He  in  vain  made  application  from 
France  for  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry  ;  but 
at    lengtti,  a  change  of   the  ministry    having 
taken  place,  and  the  parliament  bf mg  dissolved, 
he  ventured  to  ret  irn  to  Engluii  1,  and  deliver 
him-elf  up   to  custody;  and  confiding   in  his 
popularity,  he  proposed  iiimself  as  a  cantlidate 
to  represent  the  city  of  Lo'i  Itn.     In   this  he 
failed  ;  but   immediately   orfe/ing   Himself  for 
the    county    of   Middlesex,     he    was    ekcted 
by   a  great  majority.      Soon  after,  his  out- 
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lawry,  discussed  at  various  hearings,  was 
solemnly  reversed,  as  illegal ;  but  this  did 
not  avail  to  procure  his  liberty  ;  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  being  pronounced  for  the 
two  libels  on  which  he  was  convicted,  he  was 
condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  22  months, 
and  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  1 769,  he 
was  brought  up  from  tiic  King's  Bench  prison 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  after  his  own 
complaints  and  charges  against  ministers  had 
been  voted  false  and  frivolous,  an  accusation 
was  brought  against  him  as  the  author  of 
'<  Introductory  Remarks  on  a  Letter  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  a  Magistrate,  on  the 
late  Riots,  recommending  an  early  and  effec- 
tual Employment  of  the  Military ;"  which 
riots  were  the  result  of  his  commitment  to 
prison,  and  detention  there.  The  consequence 
of  this  charge  was  his  expulsion  from  the 
House ;  and  this  measure  being  immediately 
followed  by  his  re-election,  he  was  declared 
by  the  House  incapable  of  sitting  as  a  member 
of  the  existing  parliament.  Being  now  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the  great  martyr  of  liberty, 
he  was  powerfully  supported,  and  a  large  sub- 
scription was  raised  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts  contracted  on  a  public  account.  He 
was  again  re-elected,  and  the  election  was 
declared  void.  The  ministry,  being  at  length 
tired  of  these  proceedings,  took  the  step  of 
procuring  Colonel  Luttrel  to  stand  candidate 
at  the  next  election,  and  though  his  votes 
were  but  about  a  fourth  part  of  those  for 
Wilkes,  regarding  the  latter  as  thrown  away, 
the  House  declared  the  Colonel  duly  elected. 
But  the  boldness  of  this  measure  excited  great 
dissatisfaction  and  alarm  among  the  friends  to 
the  rights  of  electors,  and  the  true  principles 
of  representation,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  proved  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
measures  adopted  by  this  ministry.  Many 
petitions  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the 
city  of  London  setting  the  example,  were  pre- 
sented to  His  IVLijesty  j  and  addresses  were 
sent  from  constituents  to  their  representatives, 
who  had  opposed  the  decision  of  the  majority, 
warmly  expressing  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct. In  return  for  the  loss  of  his  seat  in 
parliament,  Wilkes  entered  upon  a  career  of 
civic  honours,  being  first  elected,  while  yet  in 
prison,  alderman  of  the  most  considerable 
ward  in  London,  to  which  office,  upon  his 
liberation,  in  1770,  he  was,  after  some  demur, 
admitted.  In  this  magistracy  he  displayed  his 
usual  spirit  of  resistance  to  what  he  regarded 
as  an  illegal  exertion  of  authority.    The  House 
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of  Commons  having  resolved  to  restrain  the 
liberty  taken  by  the  newspapers,  in  publishing 
the  speeches  of  members,  summoned  certain 
printers  to  appear  before  it,  who  neglected  to 
attend.  In  consequence,  an  order  was  made 
for  taking  them  into  custody  for  a  contempt, 
but  witliout  effect.  A  royal  proclamation  was 
then  obtained  for  apprehending  them,  and 
upon  its  authority  one  of  the  printers  was 
carried  before  Alderman  Wilkes,  who,  con- 
sidering the  apprehension  as  illegal,  and  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London, 
not  only  liberated  the  man,  but  obliged  the 
captor  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the 
next  session,  to  answer  for  his  offence.  The 
Lord  Mayor  Crosby,  and  Alderman  Oliver, 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  two 
others,  who  were  apprehended  on  the  pro- 
clamation. The  House  of  Commons  was 
extremely  indignant  at  these  proceedings,  and 
Crosby  and  Oliver,  being  members,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  received  an 
order  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  upon 
which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  object- 
ing, tliat  no  notice  had  been  taken  in  the  order 
of  his  being  a  member,  and  his  attendance  had 
not  been  desired  in  his  place,  which  forms 
were  essential ;  and  also  demanding  his  seat 
in  parliament,  when  he  would  give  a  full  ac- 
count and  justification  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion. The  House  was  now  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  into  which  it  had  been  brought,  and 
found  no  other  expedient  to  save  its  authority, 
than  adjourning  for  the  day  on  which  Wilkes 
had  been  ordered  to  attend. 

In  1772,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sheriffs 
for  London  and  Middlesex ;  and  in  1774,  rose 
to  the  highest  civic  dignity,  by  elevation  to 
the  mayoralty.  In  this  whole  course  of  muni- 
cipal honours,  he  exercised  his  magisterial 
functions  with  great  credit ;  and  so  well  had 
he  supported  his  public  character,  that  on  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  in  1774,  he  was  re- 
elected, without  opposition,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the 
ministry  having  now  either  acquired  too  much 
prudence,  or  having  too  many  other  and  more 
momentous  concerns,  again  to  involve  them- 
selves in  a  contest  with  an  individual,  whose 
importance  had  principally  arisen  from  the 
attacks  he  had  undergone.  In  parliament,  he 
was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  measures 
which  first  produced  the  war  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  finally  separated  them  from 
the  mother-country  ;  but  his  name  does  not 
rank  among  the  most  conspicuous  members 
who  took  the  same  side.  The  most  niemo- 
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rablc  of  his  parliamentary  acts,  and  that  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  his  po- 
litical life,  was  his  successful  motion,  upon  the 
accession  of  the  Rockingliam-administration, 
for  rescinding  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
CommonSjwhich  had  seated  Colonel  Luttrel  for 
Middlesex  by  a  minority  of  votes.  His  friends 
had  attempted  to  secure  him  a  provision  for 
life,  by  proposing  him  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London, 
at  a  vacancy  ;  but  another  candidate  was  pre- 
ferred, and  retained  this  preference  at  the 
annual  contests,  which  were  renewed  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Upon  his  death,  in  1779,  Wilkes 
succeeded  to  the  post,  which  he  possessed 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  he  occu- 
pies an  article  in  this  work  merely  on  account 
of  his  share  in  the  political  events  of  the  time, 
we  shall  pass  over  all  that  further  concerns 
his  private  history,  which  was  neither  re- 
markable nor  instructive.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  his  entrance  upon  the  world  was  by 
no  means  promising,  and  his  patriotism,  appa- 
rently, v/as  the  mere  result  of  disappointment ; 
though  it  is  probable,  that  his  original  notions 
of  government  were  of  a  liberal  cast.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  he  supported  with 
spirit  and  consistency  the  cause  in  which  he 
engaged  ;  and  he  was  the  instrument  of, some 
important  advantages  gained  to  public  and 
private  liberty.  His  talents  were  not  first- 
rate,  but  adequate  to  the  part  he  was  led  to 
assume.  As  a  writer  and  speaker  he  did  not 
rise  above  mediocrity  ;  in  intrepidity  and  self- 
possession  he  had  few  superiors ;  and  he  was 
capable  of  business,  when  not  diverted  by  love 
of  pleasure.  His  manners  were  well  fitted 
for  society,  and  his  pleasantry  sometimes  rose 
to  wit.  He  lived  to  be  forgotten,  and  died  at 
the  house  of  his  daughter,  in  1797,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age.  Almon's  Mem.  of  Wilkes. 
Ann.  Regist.  —  A. 

WILKINS,  David,  S.T.P.  a  learned 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1685.  Of  his  paren- 
tage and  education,  and  the  employment  of  his 
early  years,  we  have  no  account ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  his  epitaph,  that  he  more  than  once 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  many  of  the  modern 
languages  of  which  he  possessed.  About 
1715  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Wake 
to  be  keeper  of  the  library  at  Lambeth,  of 
which,  in  three  years,  he  drew  up  a  descriptive 
catalogue,  comprehending  both  manuscripts 
and  printed  books.  He  Vv'as  rewarded  by 
various  preferments,  of  which  the  last  were 
the  rectories  of  Hadley  and  Monk's  Ely,  the 
:irchdeaconry   of  Suffolk,    and    a  canonry  of 


Canterbury.  The  principal  publications  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  were  "  Novum  Testamentum 
Copticum,"  Oxon.  1716,  4to. ;  an  edition  of 
"  Leges  Saxonicse  ecclesiasticse  &  civiles," 
with  many  valuable  additions,  1721,  fol. ; 
"  Joannis  Seldeni  Opera  omnia,"  1726,  3  vols, 
fol. ;  "  Pentateuchus  Copticus,"  1731,  4to. -, 
"  Concilia  Magnte  Britannire,"  4  vols.  fol. 
1736  ;  and  a  learned  preface  to  Bishop  Tan- 
ner's "  Britannico-Hibernica."  He  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax, 
of  Scotland,  and  died  in  1745,  in  his  doth 
year.      Nichols's  Liter.  Aiucd.  —  A. 

WILKINS,  John,  D.D.  a  very  ingenious 
and  learned  English  bishop  and  mathematician, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  at  Oxford,  and  was 
born  near  Daventry,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
16 14.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation under  Edward  Sylvester,  a  noted  Gre- 
cian, who  kept  a  private  school  in  the  parish 
of  AH  Saints,  Oxford  ;  and  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  be- 
came a  student  in  New  Inn ;  but  soon 
after  removed  to  Magdalen-hall,  where  he 
obtained  his  degree  as  master  of  arts.  He  af- 
terwards entered  into  orders,  and  was  chap- 
lain, first  to  William  Lord  Say,  and  then  to 
Charles  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with 
whom  he  continued  some  time.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  parlia- 
ment ;  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 
and  by  a  committee  appointed  for  reforming 
the  university,  was  made  warden  of  Wadham- 
college.  In  1649  ^^  '■^^^  created  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  in  1756  married  Robina,  widow 
of  Peter  French,  formerly  canon  of  Christ- 
church,  and  sister  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  then 
lord  protector.  In  1659,  he  was  nominated 
by  Richard  the  protector,  to  be  head  of  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  the  best  preferment  in 
that  university ;  but  on  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  he  was  ejected  from  that 
ofhce,  and  became  preacher  to  the  honourable 
society  of  Gray's-Inn,  and  rector  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Seth 
Ward  to  the  bishoprick  of  Exeter.  About 
this  time  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  chosen  one  of  its  council. 
Soon  after,  he  was  made  dean  of  Rippon  ; 
and  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chester.  His 
enemies,  who  were  strangers  to  moderation, 
made  that  virtue,  in  which  he  excelled,  the 
chief  subject  of  their  reproaches,  and  repre- 
sented him  as  a  person  unsteady  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  not  fixed  in  matters  of  religion. 
This    drew    upon  him   severe  censures  from 
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Archbishop  Slickloii,  Bishop  Fell,  Archbishop 
Dolben,  ami  others,  who  did  not  consider  that 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  favourably  in- 
clined towards  tlie  Dissenters,  in  consequence 
of  his  education  under  Mr.  John  Dotl,  his 
grandfather,  a  truly  pious  and  learned  man, 
who  dissented  in  many  things  from  the  church 
of  England,  long  before  the  separation  which 
afterwards  took  place,  on  Archbishop  Laud's 
severities  and  new  impositions.  After  the 
Restoration,  though  he  conformed  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  supported  its  govern- 
ment and  liturgy,  he  disliked  violence  in  little 
and  unnecessary  things,  and  freely  censured  it 
as  fanaticism  on  both  sides.  Being  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive charity,  he  wished  to  allow  great  indul- 
gence to  others,  in  order  that  an  end  might  be  put 
to  religious  dissensions  ;  but  this  exposed  him 
to  the  hatred  and  obloquy  of  those  who  were 
inclined  to  contrary  measures.  His  incessant 
application  to  study  brought  upon  him  the 
stone,  which  at  length  terminated  in  his  death. 
He  viewed  his  approaching  dissolution  with  a 
firmness  worthy  of  a  wise  man  and  a  Christian, 
and  expired  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Tillotson,  in  Chancery-lane,  London,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1672.  Dr.  Wilkins  was 
a  man  of  great  natAii  endowments,  and  by 
indefatigable  study  had  at^quiredageneral  insight 
into  almost  every  part  of  useful  learning.  He 
was  a  good  mathematician  ;  and  very  much 
advanced  the  study  of  astronomy,  both  while 
he  was  warden  of  Wadham-college,  in  Ox- 
ford, and  at  London,  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Besides  being  an  able 
dirine,  he  was  well  versed  in  mechanics  and 
experimental  philosophy.  In  his  writings  he 
was  judicious  and  plain,  and  his  object  was 
not  so  much  to  please,  as  to  be  useful.  He 
was  of  an  open,  disinterested  disposition,  and 
neither  courted  honours,  nor  was  anxious  for 
the  acquisition  of  riches.  His  ecclesiastical 
revenues  he  spent  in  the  service  of  the  church 
from  which  he  received  them ;  and  being  se- 
cured against  want,  he  would  often  say  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  richer.  Bishop  Burnet 
says,  "  he  was  a  man  of  as  great  a  mind,  as 
true  a  judgment,  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as 
good  a  soul,  as  any  he  ever  knew  ;  that  though 
he  married  Cromwell's  sister,  yet  he  made  no 
other  use  of  that  alliance  but  to  do  good 
ofTices,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford 
from  the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin. 
At  Cambridge,  he  joined  with  those  who 
studied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take 
men  ofF  from  being  in  parties,  or  from  narrow 
notion?,     from     superstitious    conceits     and 


fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a 
great  observer  and  promoter  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  which  was  then  a  new 
thing,  and  much  looked  after.  He  was  natu- 
rally ambitious  ;  but  was  the  wisest  clergyman 
I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  lover  of  mankind, 
and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good."  The  same 
historian  mentions  afterwards  another  quality 
which  Wilkins  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree, 
and  which  it  was  well  for  him  ho  did,  as  he 
had  great  occasion  for  the  use  of  it ;  and  that 
was,  as  he  says,  "  a  courage  which  could 
stand  against  a  current,  and  against  all  the 
reproaches  with  which  ill-natured  clergymen 
studied  to  load  him."  His  principal  works 
are,  "  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World  ;  or 
a  Discourse  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable 
there  may  be  another  habitable  World  in  the 
Moon,"  London,  1638,  4to.  ;  several  times 
edited :  it  was  written  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age  :  "  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Possibility  of  a  Passage  to  the 
World  in  the  Moon,"  printed  w-ith  the  above : 
"  Discourse  concerning  a  new  Planet,  tending 
to  prove  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one 
of  the  Planets,"  ibid.  1640,  8vo.  These  three 
•works  were  jiublished  without  the  author's 
name  ;  but  they  were  so  well  known  to  be 
his,  that  Langrenus,  in  his  map  of  the  moon, 
dedicated  to  the  King  of  Spain,  calls  one  of 
the  spots  after  his  name  :  "  Mercury  ;  or  the 
Secret  Messenger :  shewing  how  a  Man  may 
with  Privacy  and  Speed  communicate  his 
Thoughts  to  his  Friend  at  any  Distance,"  ibid. 
1641,  8vo.  :  "  Mathematical  Magic;  or  the 
Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by  Mechani- 
cal Geometry,  in  two  Books,"  ibid.  1648  and 
1680,  8vo.  These  five  compose  what  are 
called  his  mathematical  works,  which  were 
printed  at  London,  in  one  volume  octavo, 
1708  :  "Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a 
Philosophical  Language,"  ibid.  1668,  fol.  : 
"  Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural 
Religion,  two  Books,"  ibid.  1675,  ^vo.  Pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Tillotson  :  also,  "  Sermons 
preached  upon  several  Occasions,  and  a  few 
others."  Mutton's  Mathematical  D'ctionary. 
Life  prejixed  to  his  Philosophical  and  Alaikema- 
tical  Works.  —  J. 

WILLEBROD,  the  apostle  of  Frlseland,  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  born  in  Nortliumberi.ind, 
about  658.  He  was  eilucated  in  tiie  abbey  of 
Rippon,  where  he  received  the  clerical  tonsure, 
and  engaged  in  the  religious  profession.  At 
the  age  of  33,  accompanied  by  eleven  of  his 
countrymen,  he  crossed  over  into  Batavia, 
shortly  after  Pepin  D'Heristal,  Duke  of  the 
p  2 
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Franks,  had  conquered  part  of  the  country 
from  Radbod,  King  of  the  Frisians.  He  em- 
ployed three  or  four  years  in  converting  from 
heathenism  such  of  these  people  as  were  under 
the  Frank  dominion ;  and  having  met  with 
great  success,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  pallium  from  Pope  Sergius,  who 
ordained  him  archbishop  of  Friseland.  Pepin 
gave  him  a  residence  at  Wilteburg,  now 
Utrecht,  of  which  see  he  was  the  first  prelate. 
He  and  his  companions  then  preached  the 
gospel  in  that  part  of  Friseland  which  still 
obeyed  Radbod,  who  remained  unconverted, 
and  put  one  of  the  missionaries  to  death. 
Embarking  tliere  for  the  north,  they  penetra- 
ted to  Denmark ;  and  on  returning,  were  cast 
by  a  storm  upon  an  island  called  Fosteland, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  he  the  same 
with  Heligoland.  "Willebrod  afterwards  bap- 
tized Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel ;  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  propagating 
Christianity  among  the  Batavians.  He  had  for 
a  time,  as  an  assistant  in  this  pious  work,  his 
countryman  Winfrid,  surnamed  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  Germany.  He  died  in  740,  at  the 
age  of  82,  and  was  buried  at  his  abbey  of 
Esternac,  in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  His  me- 
mory was  honoured  with  canonization,  and 
his  life  v/as  written  by  the  celebrated  Alcuin. 
Moreri.      Mosheim.  —  A. 

WiLLIAM  I.  surnamed  the  Conijueror, 
King  of  England,  and  Duke  of  Normandy, 
born  in  1024,  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlotta,  the  daughter 
of  a  tanner,  in  Falaise.  His  father,  having  no 
legitimate  son,  on  his  departure  for  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  when  William  was  nine 
years  old,  caused  the  states  of  the  duchy  to 
swear  allegiance  to  him,  as  the  heir  of  his 
dominions.  Robert  died  in  1035,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  imme- 
diately the  barons  of  Normandy  broke  out  into 
contests  with  each  other,  and  ambitious  pro- 
jects ;  and  Henry  I.  King  of  France,  who  at 
first  entered  the  duchy  as  an  ally,  made  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  power  of  a 
vassal  whose  settlement  in  the  country  had 
long  been  a  source  of  disquiet  to  the  French 
monarchy.  The  regency  established  by  Ro- 
bert found  it  difficult  to  resist  all  these  foes  ; 
and  the  young  Duke,  when  he  arrived  at  ma- 
jority, received  his  sovereignty  in  a  very  low 
condition.  His  vigour  and  talents,  however, 
soon  brouglit  his  affairs  into  a  better  state. 
He  appeared  in  the  field  against  both  rebellious 
subjects  and  foreign  invaders,  and  was  success- 
ful  in    every  conflict.       He    compelled    the 


French  King   to  make  peace  upon  reasonable 
terms,   and  reduced  the  barons  to   submission 
to  himself,  and  concord  with  each  other.     He 
displayed  an  inflexible   temper  in  the  rigorous 
administration   of  justice,  and  established   ge- 
neral tranquillity  in   his  dominions.     Edward 
the  Confessor,  at  this  time  King  of  England, 
was  closely  connected   with   the  Norman  fa- 
mily,   and   William    paid   him   a    visit  at  the 
period  when  the  potent  Earl  Godwin  had  been 
obliged   to  go   into  banishment.     As  Edward 
had   no  children,  the  Archbishop   of  Canter- 
bury, a  Norman,  suggested  to  him  the  design 
of  adopting   William   for   his  successor  ;  and 
he  was  commissioned  by   the  King  to  inform 
the  Duke,  after   his  return  to  Normandy,  of 
this    intention.      The    iiTesolute    character  of 
Edward,  however,  caused  him   afterwards  to 
keep    this    purpose  in   his   own   breast ;    and 
Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  who  had  risen  to 
great  authority  in  England,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  was  able,  upon  the  decease  of  Ed- 
ward, in   1066,  to  ascend  the  throne   without 
opposition.      This   prince,   upon   a  voyage  to 
Normandy,   had  fallen   into   the    power   of   a 
nobleman  who   detained  him  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  a    large  ransom  ;  but  was  obliged   to 
deliver  him   to  William.     The   latter   treated 
Harold  with  great  distinction  ;  and  after  open- 
ing to  him  the  intention  of  Edward,  respecting 
his  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  took 
a  solemn  oath  from  him  to  give  every  assist- 
ance in  bringing   it   to   effect.     Harold,  how- 
ever, chose  to  regard  himself  as  free  from  the 
obligation,  on   the   ground  of  its   being  com- 
pulsory,  and   secured   the  great  prize  for  his 
own  benefit.     The  intelligence   of  his  succes- 
sion  was   received  with  high   indignation  by 
William,  who  sent   an    embassy    to    Harold, 
severely .  upbraiding   him    with   his    perfidy, 
and   demanding  immediate    possession  of  the 
kingdom.     Harold  returned  an  answer  of  de- 
fiance ;  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had 
already  determined  upon  his  measures,  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  to  gain   by  his  sword   what 
he  held   to   be   unjustly   detained    from    him. 
The  Normans  at  this  time   stood  first  in  mili- 
tary renown    among    the    people    of   Europe. 
The   success  of  their   daring  enterprizes  had 
infused  a  love  of  adventure  into  all   the  martial 
spirits  of  the  age  ;  and  the  personal  reputation 
acquired  by  William,  rendered    him   a   leader 
under   whom    such   men  would    be    eager  to 
serve.     When  his  intentions,  therefore,  were 
known,  numbers  allured  by  the  rich  prize  to  be 
contended  for,  flocked  to  his    standard    on  all 
sides,  with  their  vassals  and  retainers.     His 
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neighbours,  from  whom  hostilities  might  have 
been  apprehended  during  his  absence,  were 
mostly  in  circumstances  that  kept  them  quiet  -, 
and  the  death  of  Conan  Earl  of  Britanny,  his 
most  inveterate  foe,  succeeded  by  one  of  op- 
posite inclinations  towards  him,  relieved  him 
from  the  principal  danger.  The  pope,  to 
whose  tribunal  he  had  politicly  appealed,  in 
his  dispute  with  Harold,  foreseeing  some  ad- 
vantages to  his  see  from  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, openly  declared  in  his  favour,  and  sent 
him  a  consecrated  banner.  He  was  thus 
enabled,  within  a  few  months,  to  assemble  a 
fleet  of  3000  vessels,  large  and  small,  and  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  select  and  well  appointed, 
under  the  command  of  some  of  the  first  nobi- 
lity in  Normandy  and  the  adjacent  districts. 

William  sailed  with  his  force  from  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Vallori,  and  on  September  28. 
1066,  landed  without  opposition,  at  Pevensey, 
in  Sus-ex.  Harold,  who  was  at  this  time  at 
York,  celebrating  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
(see  his  article)  over  his  brother  Tosti  and 
the  King  of  Norway,  upon  this  intelligence 
began  his  march  southward,  and  having  re- 
cruited his  forces  at  London,  proceeded  to  en- 
counter the  Normans,  who  were  encamped 
near  Hastings.  On  October  14th,  the  cele- 
brated battle,  named  from  that  place,  was 
fought ;  which,  after  the  greatest  exertions  of 
valour  on  both  sides,  during  a  whole  day,  ter- 
minated in  the  defeat  of  the  English,  and  the 
death  of  Harold  and  two  of  his  brothers. 
William,  allowing  the  vanquished  no  time  to 
recover  from  their  consternation,  reduced  the 
town  and  castle  of  Dover,  and  after  having 
received  the  submission  of  the  Kentish  men, 
proceeded  towards  London.  The  Earls  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  in  conjunction  with  Stigand 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  proclaimed 
Edgar  Atheling  the  legal  heir  to  the  monarchy  ; 
but  the  Earls,  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
any  effectual  resistance,  had  retired  to  the 
north  ;  and  Edgar  himself,  with  the  primate, 
and  all  the  principal  nobility,  went  to  meet 
the  conqueror,  and  offered  him  the  crown. 
On  Christmas -day,  1066,  William,  after  a  kind 
of  tumultuary  election,  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster-abbey, by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  took  the  customary  coronation-oath.  His 
first  measures  were  prudently  directed  to  in- 
gratiating himself  with  his  new  subjects,  and 
preventing  jealousies  between  them  and  the 
Normans  and  other  foreigners,  whose  services 
he  rewarded  from  the  treasures  of  Harold,  and 
such  other  sums  as  he  could  raise.  He  pre- 
served strict  discipline  in  his  army,  adminis- 


tered justice  impartially,  confirmed  the  liberties 
of  London  and  the  other  cities,  which,  how- 
ever, he  awed  by  fortresses  and  garrisons ; 
and  brought  the  kingdom  to  such  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  that  in  three  months  from  his 
coronation,  he  ventured  to  re-cross  the  sea 
to  Normandy.  For  security,  he  carried  with 
him  Edgar  Atheling,  the  primate,  and  several 
of  the  principal  nobility,  by  way  of  hostages  ; 
and  he  left  his  uterine  brother,  Odo  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  his  favourite  William  Fitzosbern, 
regents. 

His  absence,  however,  was  productive  of 
great  disturbances.  The  English,  treated  like 
a  conquered  people  by  the  Norman  leaders, 
and  exposed  to  contumely  and  spoliation,  broke 
out  into  revolt  in  different  places,  the  Kentish 
men  setting  the  example;  and  a  conspiracy  was 
even  planned  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  country.  On  this  intelligence, 
William  returned  in  December  1067,  and  be- 
gan with  a  shew  of  justice,  causing  restitution 
to  be  made  of  the  estates  which  had  been 
wrested  from  the  natives.  He  then,  to  re- 
plenibh  the  treasury,  renewed  the  tax  of  Dane- 
gelt,  which,  on  account  of  its  unpopularity, 
had  been  abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  discontents  being  thus  revived,  Exeter, 
at  the  instigation  of  Githa,  mother  of  Harold, 
shut  its  gates  against  a  Norman  garrison  ;  but 
William,  marching  thither  with  an  army,  re- 
duced it  to  submission-,  as  he  afterwards  did 
the  insurgents  in  Cornwall.  A  temporary 
tranquillity  succeeded,  and  his  queen  Matilda 
came  over,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster ; 
but  soon  after,  the  two  powerful  nobles,  Ed- 
win and  Morcar,  withdrew  to  the  north  of 
England,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  and  the 
prince  of  North  Wales,  meditated  an  exten- 
sive revolt.  William,  having  discovered  their 
intentions,  immediately  led  a  body  of  troops 
to  York,  and  crushed  the  conspiracy  in  its 
infancy.  He  obliged  the  city  of  York  to  give 
hostages  for  its  fidelity,  and  built  a  castle  to 
overawe  it ;  and  he  likewise  erected  castles 
with  Norman  garrisons  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  central  parts  of  England. 
A  peace  with  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland,  who 
did  homage  to  him  for  Cumberland,  secured 
him  on  that  bide.  It  appeared  now  to  be  his 
determination  to  regard  the  English  as  unwill- 
ing subjects,  who  were  to  be  kept  in  obedience 
only  by  force.  Confiscations  multiplied,  and 
the  native  nobility  were  so  much  convinced 
that  their  ruin  was  resolved  upon,  that  they 
deserted  the  country  in  great  numbers.     In 
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1069  two  sons  of  Harold  landed  with  some 
troops  in  Devonshire,  but  were  defeated  and 
obliged  to  return.  In  the  same  year  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  broke  out  in  the  north,  in 
which  the  Northumbrians  were  aided  by  the 
Scots  and  Danes ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
English  resumed  their  arms  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  counties.  William  first  opposed  the 
storm  in  the  north,  and  executed  such  severe 
vengeance  in  his  progress,  that  the  whole 
country  between  York  and  Durham  was  turn- 
ed into  a  desert,  and  above  100,000  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  are  said  to  have  perished  by 
famine  and  the  sword.  By  his  vigour  he  sup- 
pressed the  different  insurrections  ;  and  there 
being  now  scarcely  a  native  landed  proprietor 
who  had  not  incurred  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  he 
put  in  execution  his  plan  of  introducing  a  total 
alteration  in  the  state  of  law  and  property.  He 
brought  from  Normandy  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion into  England,  dividing  all  the  lands,  a  few 
excepted  besides  the  royal  demesnes,  into  ba- 
ronies, which  he  conferred  upon  the  most  con- 
siderable of  his  followers,  under  the  condition 
of  certain  services  and  payments,  and  v/ho 
subdivided  their  shares  on  similar  tenures  among 
others,  chiefly  foreigners,  of  inferior  rank. 
He  also  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  property  to 
a  similar  system ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
sistance from  the  clergy,  he  took  pretexts  for 
expelling  the  English  from  all  the  principal 
church  dignities,  and  placing  Normans,  or 
other  foreigners,  in  their  stead.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  this  expulsion  he  admitted  a  legate 
from  the  pope,  the  first  who  ever  had  appeared 
under  that  character  in  the  British  islan'ds  ; 
and  he  inculcated  the  same  reverence  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  in  this  kingdom 
that  subsisted  on  the  continent ;  at  the  same 
time  he  assumed  for  his  own  prerogative  the 
recognition  of  the  person  who  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  legitimate  pope  by  his  subjects, 
and  the  confirmation  of  all  canons,  bulls,  or 
letters  from  Rome  which  were  to  have  cur- 
rency in  England.  Thus,  whilst  he  made  use 
of  the  papal  authority  to  strengthen  his  own, 
he  took  care  to  guard  against  its  usurpations 
upon  the  civil  sovereignty.  Still  further  to 
subjugate  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  sink 
them  to  the  level  of  a  conquered  people,  he 
projected  to  abolish  their  very  language ;  and 
besides  admitting  the  use  of  no  other  language 
than  the  French  at  court,  he  caused  the  youth 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom  to  be  in- 
structed in  it,  and  the  laws  to  be  drawn  up  in 
that  tongue,  which,  also,  was  used  in  all  ju- 
dicial pleadings  and  writings. 
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In  107 1  a  new  insurrection  broke  out,  head- 
ed by  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  former,  and 
imprisonment  of  the  latter.  Malcolm  King  of 
Scotland  having  favoured  the  English  mal- 
contents, and  given  refuge  to  their  exiles,  Wil- 
liam, in  1072,  marched  with  an  army  into  that 
country,  when  a  negotiation  took  place,  by 
which  Malcolm  agreed  to  pay  homage  for  his 
English  possessions,  and  William,  to  allow  the 
return  of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  grant  him  an 
honourable  establishment.  The  incapacity  of 
this  lawful  heir  of  the  crown  prevented  him 
from  being  an  object  of  William's  jealousy. 
England  being  now  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
tlie  King,  in  1073,  passed  over  to  France  to. 
suppress  a  revolt  in  the  county  of  Maine, 
prudently  composing  the  army  he  carried  with 
him  chiefly  of  the  bravest  of  the  English.  He 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year  in  Normandy  •,  but  in  the  latter  he 
was  recalled  to  England  by  a  conspiracy,  the 
authors  of  which  were  those  Norman  barons, 
whose  fortunes  he  had  made  by  profuse  grants 
of  the  conquered  country,  but  whose  high 
spirit  could  not  brook  his  imperious  and  arbi- 
trary behaviour  towards  all  ranks  of  his  sub- 
jects. Waltheof,  the  only  nobleman  of  Eng- 
lish blood  possessed  of  William's  favour,  and 
on  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  niece  Judith, 
was  reluctantly  drawn  in  to  join  the  associa- 
tion ;  but  afterwards  repenting  this  step,  he 
was  induced  to  go  over  to  Normandy,  and  con- 
fess his  guilt  to  the  King,  to  whom  it  had  been 
previously  revealed  by  Judith.  The  nobles, 
concluding  that  their  whole  design  was  be- 
trayed, prematurely  took  up  arms,  and  were 
quelled  by  the  regent  Odo  and  others  attached 
to  the  royal  cause ;  so  that  William,  on  his 
return,  found  the  public  tranquillity  restored. 
He  punished  with  great  severity  the  common 
people  who  had  entered  into  the  rebellion, 
treating  with  lenity,  according  to  his  custom, 
the  leaders  ;  but  he  capitally  punished  Wal- 
theof, whose  fate  was  urged  by  his  treacherous 
wife. 

The  haughty  and  ambitious  Hildebrand, 
who  was  now  pope  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VII. 
and  had  succeeded  in  his  contests  for  power 
with  various  sovereigns,  sent  a  letter  in  1076 
to  William,  requiring  him  to  do  homage  for 
his  kingdom  to  the  holy  see,  according  to  pro- 
mise, and  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  from 
England.  William  denied  that  he  had  pro- 
mised homage,  and  refused  to  give  that  token 
of  servitude,  but  agreed  to  remit  to  Rome  the 
money  called  Peter-pence.     He  further  assert- 
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cd  his  authority  by  refusing  permission  to  the 
English  prelates  to  attend  a  general  council 
summoned  by  Gregory  ;  he  allowed,  however, 
the  pope's  legate  to  assemble  a  synod  at  Win- 
chester, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  Normandy,  where  his  eldest  son 
Robert,  inflamed  by  some  indignities  and  dis- 
appointments, had  broke  out  into  rebellion. 
A  civil  war  took  place  between  the  father  and 
the  son,  who  encountered  each  other  in  per- 
son. On  one  occasion  Robert,  engaging  his 
father,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet,  un- 
horsed and  slightly  wounded  him.  The  prince, 
recognizing  the  voice  of  his  antagonist  as  he 
called  for  aid,  was  struck  with  horror  and  re- 
morse, and  throwing  himself  at  his  father's 
feet,  implored  forgiveness.  The  King,  how- 
ever, unmoved  by  this  expression  of  filial  duty, 
pronounced  a  curse  against  him,  and  rode 
back  to  his  camp  upon  Robert's  horse.  By 
the  interposition  of  friends  a  reconciliation  was 
afterwards  effected,  and  William  brought  his 
son  with  him  to  England,  where  he  sent  him 
with  an  army  to  repel  and  retaliate  an  inroad 
of  Malcolm  on  the  northern  counties. 

About  the  year  1081  William  began  to  in- 
stitute that  general  survey  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  the  record  of  which, 
under  the  title  of  Doomsday-book,  exists  as  a 
most  valuable  monument  of  antiquity,  and  a 
testimony  to  the  political  talents  of  this  prince. 
It  is  a  minute  return  of  the  estates  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  their  extent,  proprietors,  te- 
nure, and  value,  their  distribution  into  mea- 
dow, pasture,  wood,  and  arable,  and,  in  some 
counties,  the  particulars  of  the  stock  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  number  and  classes  of  the 
people  inhabiting  them.  The  King  appointed 
commissioners  for  this  purpose,  who  formed 
their  registers  on  the  verdict  of  juries;  and  the 
work  occupied  the  labour  of  six  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  nothing  could  be  of  more  advan- 
tage to  financial  projects  than  such  a  state- 
ment of  property ;  and  William,  by  his  eco- 
nomy and  managetnent,  rendered  himself  one 
of  the  richest  monarchs  of  the  age.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  his  kingdom  he  would  be  a  pro- 
moter of  its  improvement ;  but  his  passion  for 
tl)e  chace  was  indulged  to  a  degree  which  in- 
volved as  much  impolicy  as  cruelty.  In  order 
to  make  a  new  royal  forest  in  addition  to  the 
many  already  existing,  he  laid  waste  a  tract  in 
Hampshire  to  the  extent  of  30  miles,  expelled 
the  inhabitants,  demolished  villages,  churches, 
and  convents,  without  making  any  compensa- 


tion ;  and,  to  secure  his  pleasure?,  enacted 
new  game-laws,  attended  with  the  severest 
penalties.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  affords 
little  matter  for  narration.  Having  discovered 
the  intention  of  his  uterine  brother  Odo  to  re- 
mit his  hoarded  wealth  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  popedom  at  the  next  vacancy, 
he  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  detained  him 
in  custody  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
In  1083  he  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his 
queen  Matilda,  with  whom  he  had  always  lived 
on  terms  of  reciprocal  friendship  and  affection. 
He  was  next  disquieted  by  the  intelligence  of 
preparations  making  by  the  King  of  Denmark 
for  an  invasion  of  England,  in  concert  with 
the  Earl  of  Flanders  ;  to  resist  which  attempt 
he  collected  a  number  of  foreign  soldiers, 
whom  he  quartered  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the 
great  oppression  of  the  people  ;  but  the  death 
of  the  IDanish  king  freed  him  from  this  danger. 
In  1086  William  visited  Normandy,  on  which 
country  some  neighbouring  French  barons  had 
made  predatory  incursions.  Conceiving  that 
the  King  of  France  had  instigated  these  hosti- 
lities, William  entertained  a  resentment  against 
him,  which  was  aggravated  by  an  unseemly 
jest  of  that  monarch  upon  his  increasing  cor- 
pulency. This  displeasure  broke  out  into  open 
war  in  1087  ;  and  the  King  of  England  enter- 
ing France  near  the  time  of  harvest,  laid  all 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  the  town 
of  Mantes,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground. 
An  accident,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  de- 
structive career.  The  starting  of  his  horse 
having  thrown  him  against  the  pummel  of  his 
saddle,  he  received  a  hurt  in  the  belly,  the 
consequences  of  which  proved  fatal.  Perceiv- 
ing the  approach  of  death,  he  expressed  great 
remorse  for  the  violences  and  cruelties  which 
he  had  committed,  and  endeavoured  to  atone 
for  them  by  the  usual  donations  to  the  church, 
and  the  pardon  and  release  of  some  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  made  his  testament,  by  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son  Robert  the  coun- 
tries of  Normandy  and  Main?,  and  the  crown 
of  England  to  his  second  son  William  ;  leaving 
nothing  to  Henry,  the  third  son,  but  the  pro- 
perty of  his  mother.  He  expired  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen,  on  Sept.  9th, 
1087,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  21st 
of  his  reign  over  England.  Besides  sons,  he 
left  five  surviving  daughters. 

William  the  Conqueror  at  his  death  was  the 
most  powerful  and  greatest  sovereign  of  his 
time.  He  possessed  superior  talents,  political 
and  martial,  and  employed  them  with  singular 
vigour  and  industry.     But  his  passions  were 
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strong,  his  disposition  was  severe  and  merci- 
less, and  his  ambition  and  love  of  rule  caused 
him  to  disregard  all  restraints  of  justice  and 
humanity.  There  never  was'  a  more  fortunate 
usurper  of  a  throne,  which  he  transmitted  to 
a  long  and  still  subsisting  line  of  descendants  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  is  the  most 
conspicuous  vera,  of  English  history.  Hume. 
Henry.  —  A. 

WILLIAM  II.  surnamed  Rufus,  King  of 
England,  was  second  son  of  the  Conqueror. 
Being  nominated  by  his  father  on  his  death- 
bed his  successor  on  the  throne  of  England, 
and  furnished  with  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  has- 
tened over  from  Normandy,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  royal  treasury  at  Winchester,  and 
of  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  coast.  He 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  in  September 
1087,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  archbishops, 
several  bishops,  and  nobles,  and  without  op- 
position was  recognised  king  of  England,  being 
then  about  27  years  of  age.  At  the  same  time 
his  elder  brother  Robert  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  in  pursuance  of  his 
father's  testament.  This  disposition,  however, 
was  the  cause  of  much  secret  discontent.  The 
great  barons,  who  possessed  estates  both  in 
England  and  Normandy,  were  apprehensive 
that  now  these  countries  were  under  different 
sovereigns,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
forfeitures  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  case  of 
war  between  them.  The  character  of  Robert 
was  also  more  popular  than  that  of  William  ; 
and  many  conceived  that  primogeniture  gave 
him  an  unalienable  claim  to  the  English  crown. 
A  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed  by  the  two 
maternal  brothers  of  the  late  king,  and  several 
powerful  nobles,  for  effecting  the  deposition 
of  William,  in  which  they  expected  to  be  as- 
sisted by  an  armament  from  Normandy.  The 
King,  who  possessed  a  good  share  of  his  father's 
vigour,  immediately  on  discovering  the  inten- 
tions of  his  foes,  took  measures  to  defeat  them. 
As  they  were  chiefly  Normans,  he  engaged 
the  native  English  in  his  favour,  by  promising 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  laws,  and  grant- 
ing liberty  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forests  ;  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  levy  a  force  with  which 
he  successively  reduced  the  castles  of  the  con- 
federate barons,  and  gained  possession  of  their 
persons.  It  was  his  first  purpose  to  subject 
them  to  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  spare  their  lives,  and  banish 
them  to  Normandy,  with  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  which  he  bestowed  on  those  barons 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 
II 


Being  now  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he 
forgot  the  promises  he  had  made  of  relieving 
the  English  from  their  oppressions,  and  even 
enhanced  the  severity  of  the  forest  laws.  The 
death  of  Lanfranc  freeing  him  from  an  influ- 
ence which  he  respected,  he  began  to  extend 
his  rapacity  to  the  church,  seizing  the  tempo- 
ralities of  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys,  to 
which  he  delayed  appointing  successors,  and 
bestowing  church  lands  on  his  captains  and 
favourites.  In  1090  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Normandy,  in  order  to  retaliate  his  brother 
Robert's  hostility,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
disturbances  in  that  country,  fomented  by 
himself,  and  encouraged  by  the  Duke's  negli- 
gence. The  interposition  of  the  nobility,  how- 
ever, effected  a  negotiation  between  the  bro- 
thers, by  which  some  districts  were  surren- 
dered to  William  ;  and  they  afterwards  joined 
in  reducing  their  third  brother,  Henry,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Mount  St.  Michael, 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  whence  he  made 
incursions  on  the  adjacent  country.  Robert 
afterwards  accompanied  William  to  England, 
and  took  the  command  of  an  army  against 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland.  This  prince  was 
compelled  to  accept  of  a  peace  and  do  homage 
to  the  King  of  England  ;  but  two  years  after,  he 
renewed  hostilities,  and  invaded  Northumber- 
land, where  he  was  slain  while  besieging  Aln- 
wick. The  two  brothers  did  not  long  continue 
friends,  William's  encroaching  and  treacherous 
disposition  instigating  him  again  to  excite  the 
Norman  barons  to  rebellion  against  Duke  Ro- 
bert. It  was  a  singular  instance  of  the  mean 
and  rapacious  character  of  his  government,  that 
having  ordered  a  levy  of  20,000  men,  and 
marched  them  to  the  sea-coast  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  embarkation  to  Normandy,  the 
chief  minister  of  his  extortions,  Ralph  Flam- 
bard,  commuted  their  service  for  ten  shillings 
a  piece,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  homes. 
William  was  still  in  France,  plotting  against 
his  brother,  when,  in  1095,  he  was  recalled 
by  a  conspiracy  of  his  barons  in  the  nortli, 
which  he  speedily  suppressed  and  severely  pu- 
nished. 

About  this  time  the  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm of  crusading  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy-land  pervaded  Europe  ;  and  the  romantic 
spirit  of  Robert  being  inspired  with  the  pre- 
vailing passion,  he  mortgaged  his  dukedom  to 
William  for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks,  in  order 
to  fit  himself  out  for  the  expedition,  and  joined 
the  army  of  crusaders  in  1096.  William  went 
over  to  take  possession  of  Normandy  and 
Maine,  and  soon  after,  falling  into  a  dangerous 
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illness,  he  was  seized  with  remorse  for  his  in- 
juries to  the  church,  and  resolved  to  fill  the 
vacancy  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  remained  unsupplied  from  the  death 
of  Lanfranc.  Anselm,  a  Norman  abbot,  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  piety,  was  chosen 
for  this  dignity,  which  he  did  not  accept  till 
absolute  compulsion  had  been  employed.  Not- 
withstanding this  apparent  reluctance,  how- 
ever, when  the  king,  on  his  recovery,  resumed 
his  former  rapacity,  and  retained  a  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  he  found  in  Anselm  a 
strenuous  defender  of  his  rights,  as  well  as  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  general.  Disputes 
soon  occurred  between  the  King  and  the  pri- 
mate, which  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  Wil- 
liam summoned  a  synod  for  the  deposition  of 
Anselm,  but  was  unable  to  carry  the  point. 
At  length  Anselm  desired  permission  to  retire 
beyond  sea,  whicli  being  obtained,  all  his 
temporalities  were  seized  upon,  but  he  was 
received  by  the  pope  as  a  confessor  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  French  acquisitions  of  Wil- 
liam involved  him  in  new  contests,  and  in 
1099  Helie,  lord  of  la  Fleche,  whom  he  had 
once  taken  prisoner  and  released,  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  town  of  Mans,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel.  The  King  received  information  of 
this  event  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Fo- 
rest ;  and  instantly  turning  his  horse,  he  rode 
with  all  speed  to  Dartmouth,  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  embarking  without  delay.  The  mari- 
ners remonstrated  that  the  state  of  the  weather 
rendered  it  hazardous  to  put  to  sea  ;  but  ask- 
ing them  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a  king  who 
was  drowned,  he  commanded  them  to  sail,  and 
arrived  in  safety.  He  liberated  the  citadel  of 
Mans,  and  pursuing  Helie  to  his  own  terri- 
tories, invested  a  castle,  before  which  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  obliged  him  to  return. 
The  Duke  of  Guienne,  who  partook  of  the  epi- 
demic rage  for  crusading,  being  in  want  of  mo- 
ney for  equipping  the  numerous  forces  which  he 
intended  to  lead  to  the  Holy-land,  applied  at 
this  time  to  William,  with  an  offer  to  mort- 
gage his  rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poitou 
for  a  present  supply.  William,  well  pleased 
to  make  advantage  of  a  folly  in  which  he  did 
not  participate,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
was  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  carry  over 
the  money  and  take  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories, when  an  accident  terminated  his  life 
and  projects.  He  was  taking  his  favourite  di- 
version in  the  New  Forest,  and  had  alighted 
from  his  horse  after  a  chace,  when  a  stag  sud- 
denly starting  up  near  him,  a  French  gentle- 
man, Walter  Tyrrel,  let  lly  an  arrow  at  the 
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animal,  which  glancing  from  a  tree,  entered 
the  king's  breast,  and  pierced  him  to  the  heart._ 
He  fell,  unmarked  by  any  one  but  Tyrrel, 
who  immediately  galloped  off  to  the  coast, 
embarked  for  France,  and  joined  the  cru- 
saders. The  King's  body  was  found  by  the 
country  people,  and  was  interred  without  ce- 
remony at  Winchester.  This  catastrophe  took 
place  on  August  2,  iioo,  when  William 
Rufus  was  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  13th  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  this  prince  is  transmitted 
in  very  unfavourable  colours  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  rendered  hostile  to  his  me- 
mory, not  only  by  his  spoliations  of  the  church, 
but  his  indifference  to  religion.  As  a  proof  of 
this  last  quality,  it  is  related,  that  he  took 
money  from  a  Jew  on  condition  of  using  his 
influence  to  bring  back  to  Judaism  the  man's 
son  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  ; 
and  not  succeeding,  he  retained  half  the  fee 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  ;  also,  that  he  once 
caused  a  disputation  to  be  held  in  his  presence 
between  some  Jewish  rabbies  and  Christian 
theologians,  promising  to  embrace  that  religion 
which  was  supported  by  the  best  arguments. 
The  incidents  of  his  reign  prove  him  to  have 
possessed  vigour  and  decision,  courage  and 
policy,  but  to  have  been  violent,  perfidious, 
and  rapacious,  and  void  of  all  sense  of  justice 
and  honour.  One  of  his  best  public  acts  was 
the  sending  Edgar  Atheling  into  Scotland  to 
restore  prince  Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm,  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  the 
lawful  heir.  He  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a 
promoter  of  the  useful  arts  by  his  still  remain- 
ing erections  of  the  Tower,  London-bridge, 
and  Westminster-hall.  He  was  never  married. 
Hume.      Henry.  —  A. 

WILLIAM  III.  King  of  England,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  was 
the  posthumous  son  of  William  II.  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
King  of  England.  He  was  born  on  November 
14th,  1650,  at  a  time  when  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  who  was  suspected  of  designs 
unfavourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  United 
States,  had  struck  the  friends  of  the  family 
with  consternation,  and  rendered  the  republican 
party  triumphant.  Disputes  immediately  arose 
respecting  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince,  of  which  there  were  many  claimants, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  this  office 
should  be  divided  between  the  princess-royal, 
his  mother,  the  princess-dowager,  his  grand- 
mother, and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh. 
During    his    infancy   occurred    the  naval  war 
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between  the  English  and  Dutch  republics,  by 
which  the  latter,  in  1654,  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  requesting  peace.  In  the  nego- 
ciations,  Cromwell,  then  Protector,  made  it 
an  indispensable  condition  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  being  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
stadtholderate ;  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  mother,  and  the  protests  of 
some  of  the  states,  the  point  was  carried, 
through  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
province  of  Holland.  His  youth  passed  amidst 
violent  party  contests  between  the  different 
factions  ;  but  the  event  of  the  restoration  in 
England  was  so  much  in  favour  of  the  interests 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  that  in  1662,  the 
princess-royal,  petitioning  that  her  son  might 
be  invested  in  the  ofiices  and  dignities  which 
had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  Frise- 
land,  and  Guelderland  ;  and  even  the  states  of 
Holland  took  upon  themselves  to  watch  over 
his  education,  "  that  he  might  be  rendered 
capable  of  filling  the  posts  which  had  been 
possessed  by  his  forefathers."  Soon  after,  the 
act  of  exclusion  against  him  was  annulled.  -In 
the  succeeding  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  Charles  II.  wished  to  make  the 
elevation  of  the  prince  to  the  stadtholderate  a 
condition  of  peace,  but  the  states  of  Holland 
refused  to  listen  to  such  a  preliminary.  They, 
however,  formally  adopted  him  as  "  a  child 
of  the  state  ;"  and  placed  persons  about  him 
who  might  inspire  him  with  principles  suited 
to  his  situation  under  a  free  government. 
When,  after  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  sus- 
picions began  to  prevail  concerning  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Lewis  XIV,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  an  army  into  the  field,  the  friends  of  the 
house  of  Orange  entertained  hopes  of  pro- 
curing the  nomination  of  young  William  to 
the  supreme  command.  To  defeat  this  plan, 
De  Witt  projected  the  disjunction  of  the  posts 
of  captain-general  and  of  stadtholder,  and 
even  procured  the  perpetual  abolition  of  the 
latter  office  in  the  province  of  Holland.  The 
contests  which  ensued  on  this  account  pre- 
vented his  being  called  to  a  seat  in  the  council 
of  state,  and  other  generals  were  appointed  to 
the  army  departments.  In  1670,  however, 
having  previously  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
first  noble  of  Zealand,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
council  of  state. 

At  length   the  dreaded  storm  broke  upon 

Holland.     Lewis,  and  his  pensioner  Charles, 

declared  war  against  the  United  States  in  1672, 

and  nothing  less  was  meditated  than  the  entire 
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conquest  of  the  country.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  chosen  captain-general  for  one  campaign 
only,  but  this  campaign  brought  the  states  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Lewis  invaded  the  Nether- 
lands with  an  irresistible  force.  Disaster  fol- 
lowed disaster,  and  the  De  Witts,  who  had 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  French 
court,  and  carried  too  far  their  opposition  to 
the  Orange  party,  were  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  The  public  voice  had  pre- 
viously obliged  the  magistracy  of  Holland  to 
sign  an  act,  revoking  the  perpetual  edict 
which  abolished  the  stadtholderate,  and  to 
confer  that  dignity,  with  all  its  prerogatives, 
upon  William.  This  prince  was  now 
authorized  by  the  states  to  change  the  regency 
in  all  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  by  which  measure  party  opposi- 
tion was  extinguished,  and  every  proposal  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  was  adopted  witii 
unanimity.  At  this  early  age  he  displayed  a 
firmness  and  elevation  of  mind  which  justified 
the  confidence  placed  in  him.  At  an  extraor- 
dinary assembly  of  the  states,  in  a  long  and 
well-reasoned  speech,  he  demonstrated  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  would  result 
from  listening  to  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
bythe  French  King,  who  was  now  in  possession 
of  three  of  the  provinces  ;  and  proved  the  pos- 
sibility of  raising  supplies  for  a  war  in  defence 
of  their  religion  and  liberty  ;  and  by  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  his  manner,  and  force  of  his 
arguments,  he  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
his  before  desponding  audience,  that  they  con- 
curred in  the  resolution  of  making  every  sacri- 
fice, rather  than  desert  the  cause  of  their 
country.  Vigorous  measures  were  entered 
upon ;  foreign  alliances  were  formed ;  for- 
tunate circumstances  prevented  the  further 
advance  of  the  French,  who  evacuated  the  pro- 
vince of  Utrecht ;  Charles  II.  was  obliged  by 
his  parliament  to  make  peace  in  1674,  with 
the  Dutch,  who  in  the  same  year  signed  sepa- 
rate treaties  with  the  Bishop  of  Munster  and 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  ;  and  at  length  the  three 
conquered  provinces  were  reunited  to  the 
states-general ;  ami  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  so  much  ingratiated  him  with  the 
states  of  Holland,  that  the  offices  of  stadtholder 
and  captain-general  were  declared  hereditary  in 
his  male  line.  In  various  military  actions  the 
Prince  displayed  great  courage  and  conduct ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Seneff,  against  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  the  latter  great  general,  who  gained 
the  advantage,  testified  concerning  his  antago- 
nist, "  that  he  had  in  every  point  acted  like  an 
old  captain,  except  in  venturing  his  life  too 
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like  a  young  soldier."  The  sovereignty  of  the 
duchy  of  Guelders,  and  the  county  of  Zutphen, 
was  offered  to  him  in  1675,  which  he  pru- 
dently refused,  finding  that  such  a  dignity  was 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  in  tiie  other  pro- 
vinces ;  but  he  accepted  the  hereditary  stadt- 
holdership  of  those  districts.  Tlie  humiliation 
of  the  French  King,  whose  ambition  and  arro- 
gance had  displayed  themselves  so  offensively 
towards  the  rest  of  Europe,  appears  henceforth 
to  have  been  his  ruling  passion,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  which  the  endeavours  of  his  whole 
life  were  directed.  It  rendered  him  very  re- 
luctant to  admit  any  proposals  for  a  separate 
peace  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  he  threw  in  its  way- every  obstacle  in  his 
power.  It  was  greatly  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  Enghsh  court  in  the  same  interest, 
that  he  wished  to  connect  himself  more  closely 
with  the  royal  family  by  a  marriage  with  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  came 
to  England  in  1678,  when  the  nuptials  took 
place  which  were  afterwards  followed  by  such 
important  consequences.  This  event  was  very 
satisfactory  to  the  English  nation,  which 
partook  of  the  Prince's  hatred  to  the  French, 
and  regarded  him  as  a  firm  friend  to  the  li- 
berties of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  en- 
gage the  King  to  co-operate  sincerely  against  a 
power  with  whom  he  had  such  intimate  con- 
nections. At  length,  in  the  same  year,  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  carried  on  at  Nimeguen 
with  such  effect,  that  the  preliminaries  were 
signed.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  being  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  his  army,  though  he  could 
not  doubt  that  peace  was  determined  upon, 
yet  not  having  received  intelligence  of  the  sig- 
nature, made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Marshal 
Luxemburg,  near  Mons,  and  much  blood  was 
spilt  in  the  unnecessary  action.  Having  been 
generally  unsuccessful  in  the  field,  it  was 
thought,  that  the  hope  of  ending  the  campaign 
with  a  victory  urged  him  thus  to  disregard  the 
dictates  of  humanity.  By  the  treaty  the  States 
were  put  in  possession  of  a  secure  frontier  ; 
and  the  war,  which  at  the  commencement  had 
threatened  their  total  ruin,  left  them  still 
powerful  and  independent.  The  return  of 
peace  and  safety  revived  the  factions  so  preva- 
lent under  the  ill-balanced  constitution  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  jealousy  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  coeval  almost  with  the  independ- 
ence of  these  states,  again  broke  out,  and  was 
assiduously  fomented  by  the  court  of  France, 
which  regarded  William  witli  all  the  rancour 
of  3  personal  foe.  Lewis  had  taken  a  mean 
vengeance  upon  the  Prince,  by  inflicting  inju- 


ries upon  the  inhabitants  of  his  hereditary  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  within  the  limits  of  Pro- 
vence, and  exciting  a  competitor  for  his  right 
in  it ;  so  that  mutual  aversion  could  not  be 
carried  further.  The  ambition  of  that  monarch 
was  only  checked,  not  suppressed,  by  the 
events  of  the  late  war,  and  on  various  pretexts 
he  seized  upon  several  places  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  threatened  the  frontier  of 
the  Dutch.  In  this  emergency,  1683,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  employed  all  his  influence  to 
procure  an  augmentation  of  the  troops  of  the 
republic  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  ex- 
perience a  decided  opposition  in  several  of  the 
states,  especially  in  that  of  Holland,  headed 
by  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  The  Prince,  having 
repaired  thither,  and  in  vain  employed  every 
argument  with  the  regency  to  overcome  its 
resistance,  reproached  the  members  with  their 
secret  correspondence  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador, which  he  represented  as  a  crime  against 
the  state.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  take  a 
step  which  was  entirely  unconstitutional.  By 
a  fundamental  law,  the  consent  of  every  indi- 
vidual town  which  had  a  voice  in  the  state, 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  a  resolution, 
but  he  caused  it  to  be  determined  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states  of  Holland,  that  a  majority 
of  votes  should  be  sufficient ;  and  thus  the 
augmentation  was  carried,  notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  Amsterdam  and  Schiedam.  The 
spirit  of  party  was  extremely  inflamed  by  this 
procedure  ;  and  still  more  ■when  the  Prince, 
having,  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, caused  certain  dispatches  to  be  inter- 
cepted from  the  French  ambassador  to  his 
court,  some  letters  in  cypher,  from  the  depu- 
ties of  Amsterdam,  were  discovered  and  made 
public,  which  were  regarded  as  confirming  the 
charge  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  France.  In  fine,  however,  the 
disputes  concerning  the  levy  of  troops  were 
silenced  by  a  truce  of  twenty  years,  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  put  an  end 
to  further  attempts  in  the  Netherlands  on  the 
part  of  the  former.  Some  changes  in  the  re- 
gency of  particular  towns  made  by  the  prirce, 
and  debates  concerning  the  military  est?!  :•- 
ment,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  party,  i  uf:  at 
length  his  cool  steadiness  triumphs^  .ver  op- 
position. 

The  succession  of  his  father-ii :  -law  to  the 
crown  of  England  in  i68j,  seemed  to  present 
an  occasion  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  be- 
tween the  stadtholder  of  one  -:ountry  and  the 
king  of  the  other  ;  but  eventually  an  effect  the 
direct  contrary  was  the  result.  The  bigoted 
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attachment  of  James  to  the  Roman  CathoHc 
reUgion,  which  he  was  determined  to  render 
predominant  in  his  kingdom,  caused  him  to 
look  with  coldness  and  suspicion  upon  a  prince 
who  was  regarded  as  a  great  supporter  of  the 
Protestant  cause  on  the  continent ;  and  though 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion  "William  sent  to  the 
King's  assistance  the  British  regiments  in  the 
Dutch  service,  and  offered  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebels,  no  cordiality  prevailed 
between  them.  Two  circumstances  gave  scope 
to  a  full  disclosure  of  the  very  different  views 
and  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated. 
As  the  first  step  in  favour  of  his  religion,  James 
made  an  attempt  to  procure  its  free  toleration 
in  Great  Britain,  by  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
and  the  test  act ;  and  as  it  was  important  to  gain 
the  consent  of  the  heirs  apparent  of  the  crown 
to  this  measure,  he  strongly  solicited  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  express  his  concurrence,  and  that 
of  the  Princess :  this,  however,  the  Prince, 
knowing  how  unpopular  the  design  was  in 
England,  refused  to  grant.  About  this  time, 
Lewis  XIV.,  instigated  by  his  own  bigotry 
and  that  of  those  about  him,  repealed  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  by  which  the  privileges  of  his 
Protestant  subjects  had  been  secured,  and 
treated  them  with  a  barbarity  which  drove 
numbers  from  his  dominions,  and  filled  all  tlie 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe  with  dread  and 
hatred  of  popery.  As  their  common  zeal  at- 
tached the  monarchs  of  France  and  England  to 
each  other,  so  it  united  the  Protestants  in 
hostility  to  both  ■,  and  the  consequence  to  the 
Stadtholder  was,  that  it  suspended  all  party 
opposition  to  him  in  Holland,  and  added  to 
his  weight  in  Europe  as  the  determined  foe  of 
French  ambition.  The  violent  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  James  now  began  seriously  to 
alarm  the  friends  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the 
estabUshed  religion  in  England,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
the  person  most  capable  of  delivering  the  na- 
tion from  its  impending  dangers.  Conferences 
took  place  with  a  confidential  envoy  whom  he 
sent  over  to  ascertain  the  state  of  public 
opinion ;  private  applications  were  made  to 
the  Prince  from  different  persons  of  rank  ;  and 
at  length,  after  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  "Wales 
had  terminated  all  hopes  of  a  future  Protestant 
succession,  a  direct  invitation  was  sent  to  him 
by  many  leading  men  of  different  parties,  to 
come  over,  and  take  upon  him  the  great  task 
of  protecting  the  church  and  constitution  from 
the  ruin  which  threatened  them.  The  Prince 
from  various  motives  was  induced  to  attend  to 
the  call  i  and  with  great  prudence  and  secrecy 


he  began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations, 
in  which  he  was  favoured  by  the  prospect  of 
an  approaching  breach  between  the  United 
States  and  their  allies,  and  the  King  of  France, 
enabling  him  to  augment  the  Dutch  forces  by 
sea  and  land  without  suspicion.  In  fine,  hav- 
ing dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom  a  decla- 
ration enumerating  all  the  grievances  of  the 
reign,  and  mentioning  his  intention  of  bringing 
over  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  nation  from 
tyranny,  and  procure  the  assembling  of  a  free 
parliament,  he  put  to  sea  in  October  1688, 
with  a  fleet  of  near  500  vessels,  and  an  army 
of  14,000  men.  He  vi'as  driven  back  by  a 
storm  ;  but  on  a  second  attempt  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  English  coast  without  opposition, 
the  King's  fleet  being  wind-bound,  and  on 
November  jth  he  disembarked  with  his  troops 
at  Torbay. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  particulars  of 
the  progress  of  the  revolution  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  article  of  James  II.  "When  that 
unhappy  prince  had  abandoned  the  crown  and 
kingdom,  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  by  the  peers  and  bishops, 
requesting  him  to  summon  a  convention  par- 
liament, and  in  the  mean-time  to  assume  the 
management  of  affairs,  in  which  request  they 
were  joined  by  the  surviving  members  of  the 
parliament  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  lord-mayor 
and  corporation  of  London.  The  Prince  ac- 
cordingly issued  circular  letters  for  the  election 
of  members  to  the  convention,  which  met  in 
January  1689.  After  much  debate,  a  vote 
passed  declaring  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  by 
the  abdication  of  the  late  king.  The  Prince, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  had  kept  his  opinion  on  the  state  of 
affairs  entirely  to  himself,  now  that  some  new 
settlement  was  rendered  necessary,  opened  his 
mind  to  some  of  the  principal  leaders.  Ad- 
verting to  the  different  schemes  that  had  been 
proposed,  of  which  a  regency  was  one,  and 
the  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Mary,  another ;  he  said 
that  with  regard  to  the  first,  though  he  had 
no  objection  to  a  regency,  he  should  not  accept 
the  office  of  regent ;  and  to  the  second,  that 
he  would  rather  remain  a  private  person,  than 
participate  in  a  crown  which  must  depend  on 
the  will  or  life  of  another.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  convention  passed  a  bill 
(with  the  full  consent  of  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Ann),  settling  the  crown  upon  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  for  their  lives,  but  the 
sole  administration  to  remain  in  the  Prince  j 
after  tlieir  deaths,  the  succession  to  be  in  the 
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issue  of  that  princess  ;  in  default  of  whom  it 
was  to  go  to  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  issue  ; 
and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  j^o  to  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  any  other  wife.  At  the 
same  time  a  bill  of  rights  was  passed,  settling  all 
the  disputed  points  between  the  king  and  peo- 
ple, and  circumscribing  and  defining  the  royal 
prerogative  ;  and  from  this  period,  that  contract 
between  prince  and  people,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  disputed  theory,  became  a  recorded  fact 
in  the  Britif^h  government. 

William  was  now  the  sovereign  of  a  power- 
ful  kingdom,  but  one  with  which  he  had  litde 
personal  acquaintance  ;  and  in  which  parties 
prevailed,  more  difficult  to  reconcile  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  His  temper  and  man- 
ners, too,  were  ill  calculated  for  popularity. 
With  many  great  and  valuable  qualities,  he 
had  a  coldness  and  reserve  w^hich  suppressed 
all  enthusiastic  emotions  in  his  favour,  and 
rendered  him  the  object  rather  of  political  than 
personal  attachment,  even  to  those  who  were 
most  engaged  in  his  support.  But  whatever 
had  been  his  character,  the  circumstances 
under  which  lie  received  the  crown  could  not 
fail  to  embarrass  his  government.  Though  the 
tories  had  joined  with  the  whigs  in  inviting 
him  to  protect  the  church  and  state,  the  for- 
mer were  in  general  by  no  means  desirous  of 
making  him  king,  in  prejudice  not  only  of 
James  himself,  but  of  his  infant  son ;  and  the 
notions  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  were 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
high-church  party,  to  suffer  them  to  acquiesce 
in  a  transfer  of  the  throne  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  In  Scotland,  the  whigs  alone  took 
any  part  in  the  appointment  of  William  j  and 
Ireland,  where  the  mass  of  population  was 
Catholic,  openly  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
James.  The  tolerant  principles  which  William 
soon  manifested,  and  his  desire  of  effecting  a 
comprehension  of  the  dissenters,  still  further 
prejudiced  the  church  zealots  in  England 
against  him  ;  so  that  almost  as  soon  as  the 
crown  was  placed  on  his  head,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  subjects  were  secret  or  open  ene- 
mies to  the  wearer  of  it.  Hence  his  reign  was 
full  of  events,  domestic  and  foreign,  which 
supply  interesting  matter  for  history,  but  can- 
not be  ('jstinctly  narrated  in  an  article  like  the 
present ;  we  shall  therefore  only  touch  upon 
some  of  those  in  which  he  had  the  greatest 
personal  concern. 

In  apprising  the  states-general  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  British  throne,  William  had  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  remitting  nothing  of  his 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  native  country, 


and  of  retaining  the  important  offices  he  held 
in  it.     War  with  France  was  renewed  in  the 
beginning  of  1689  by  the  States,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  house  of  Austria  and  some  of  the 
German    princes  ;  and  William  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament   to  a  league  for  the  humiliation 
of  an  always  dreaded  foe.      Greatly,  however, 
as  he  wished  to  appear  in  person  as  a  leader  in 
the  new  continental  war,  it  was  necessary  first 
to  make  himself  master  of  his  own  kingdom. 
James,  aided   by  the   King  of  France,  landed 
in  Ireland  in  the  spring  of   1689,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  attachment  by  the 
Catholics.     Marshal  Schomberg,  who  was  sent 
with  a  force  to  oppose  him,  was  able  to  effect 
little  during  the  campaign  of  that  year ;    and 
William,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  for- 
tunate in  the  suppression   of  a  Jacobite  insur- 
rection in  Scotland,  embarked  for  Ireland  with 
a  reinforcement  in  the  summer  of  1690.     He 
immediately  marched  against  James,  who  was 
strongly  posted  on  the  river  Boyne,  and  pass- 
ing the  river  on  July  ist,  in   which   operation 
Schomberg  was  killed,  routed   the  Irish  army 
and  totally  dispersed  it.     James  hastily  left  the 
field,  and  soon  after  abandoned  his  hopes  and 
friends,  and   returned   to  France,  leaving  his 
son-in-law  to   complete   the  reduction   of  the 
island.     William    invested   Limerick,  whither 
the  remains  of  James's  army  had  retired  ;  but 
being    repulsed   in    an    attempt  to   storm   the 
place,  he  returned  to  England.     Limerick  was 
taken  in  the  following  year,  and  all  the  Irish 
in    arms  were  brought  to  submission,    under 
very  favoumble  terms.     His  domestic  govern-  , ' 
ment  had   during  these  years  been  much  dis- 
quieted by  party.     The  convention  parliament, 
composed  chiefly  of  whigs,  in  their  jealousy  of 
monarchical  power,  refused  to  settle  upon  him 
the  crown  revenue  for  life.     William,  though 
a   friend    to   civil  liberty,  naturally  wished  to 
exercise  the  royal  authority  independently,  and 
dissolved  the  parliament  in  disgust.     The  new 
parliament,  in  which  the  tories  had  greatly  the 
preponderance,    readily    indulged    his    desires 
respecting  the  revenue,  and  voted  liberal  sup- 
plies for  the  Irish  war  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
could    not    be   real   friends   to   the   principles 
which  placed  him  on  the  throne.      Fresh  dis- 
turbances arose  among  the  Jacobites    in    the 
Scotch  highlands  ;  a  new  insurrection  was  pro- 
jected in  both  kingdoms,  to   bo  favoured  by  a 
descent   from   the   French  coast ;    alarms   and' 
suspicions  were  generally   prevalent,    and  the 
disaster  which  befel  the  French  fleet  at  La. 
Hogue   ill   1692,    alone   prevented   a  serious 
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danger  to  the  government.     These  events  took 
place  hi  the  absence  of  the  King,  who,  impa- 
tient to  act  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  con- 
tinental war,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  grand  alliance  against  France,  of  which  he 
was  the  soul,  in  1691.     The  loss  of  Mons  in 
that  campaign,    and  of  Namur  in  the   next, 
with  the  failure  of  his  spirited  attempt  to  sur- 
prize Marshal  Luxemburg,  at  Steinkerk,  were 
of  no   advantage   to  his   military   reputation  ; 
though    an    infamous    design    of    the    enemy 
against  his  life  proved  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  most  formidable  opposer  of  French  power. 
In    1693   he  contested   with  great   valour  the 
battle  of  Landen  or  Necrwinden,  which  Lux- 
emburg   gained   bv    superior    numbers ;     and 
though  the  allies  suffered  severely,  the  victory 
cost  so  dearly  to  the  enemy,  that  little  advan- 
tage was  made  by  it.     Lewis,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  his  arms,  was  so  much  weaken- 
ed and  impoverished  by  the  war,  that  he  made 
proposals    for    peace,    which    were    rejected 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  William,  eager 
in    his    favourite   scheme    of   humbling    that 
haughty   monarch.     Little  was,  however,  ef- 
fected   by   the   allies    in   1694,    the    superior 
genius  of    Luxemburg  balancing  the  superi- 
ority of  force  with  which  William  opened  the 
campaign.     In  the  beginning  of  1695  he  sus- 
tained a  severe  domestic   loss   by  the  death  of 
his  consort  Queen  Mary,  who  had  ever  shown 
herself  not  less  faithful  and  vigilant  in  promot- 
ing his  interests,  than  affectionate  towards  his 
person.     In  return,  he  was  sincerely  attached 
to  her,  and  displayed  marks  of  affliction  when 
deprived   of  her,  which  could    scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  one  whose  feelings  in  ge- 
neral were  so  subdued.      Some  weeks  elapsed 
before  he  was  capable  of  attending  to  any  bu- 
siness,   and  the   campaign  of    that   year   was 
opened  later   than   usual.     Its  principal  event 
in  Flanders  was  the  recovery  of  Namur,  which 
threw  a  degree  of  lustre  on  William's  military 
talents.     The  death  of  Mary,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  putting  an  end  to  the  King's 
Tifht  to   the   crown,  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  to  effect  the  restoration  of  James,  and 
conspiracies  were    formed,  one  of  which   in- 
volved an   atrocious  plan  for  the  assassination 
of  William.     This  was  fortunately  detected, 
and   several  of  the   conspirators  were  appre- 
hended and  executed.     In  1696  a  congress  was 
opened   at  Ryswick  for  negotiating  a  general 
peace,  to  which  event  William  was  now  not 
unfavourable;  and    in   the  following  year  the 
tieaty  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.     France 
was  obliged  to  make   many  concessions  ;  and 


Lewis,  however  reluctantly,  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge William  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  abstain  from  all  future  attempts 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  throne. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  first  object  with 
the  parliament  was  the  reduction  of  the   mili- 
tary establishment,  in  which  the  opposite  par- 
ties concurred  ;  one,  through  a  constitutional 
jealousy  of  a  standing   army,  the   other,  from 
their  personal  dislike  of  the  King,  and  a  wish 
to  mortify   him.     William,  who    had    passed 
his  life  in  arms,  was   naturally  attached  to  the 
soldiery  as   a   part  of  the   state  ;  and  besides, 
from  the  different  conspiracies  of  which  he  had 
been  the  object,  had  reason  to  doubt  the  secu- 
rity of  his  crown  if  deprived  of  its  protectors. 
He  therefore  employed  all  his  influence  to  re- 
tain what  would  now   be  thought  a  very  mo- 
derate proportion  of  the   standing   force  ;  but 
the  parliament  would  not   agree  to  more  than 
7000  men,  and  those  all  natives.     This   reso- 
lution  obliged  him   very   unwillingly   to  send 
away  his  favourite  Dutch  guards  ;  and  such  an 
instance,  as  he  considered   it,  of  distrust  and 
ingratitude,  put   him   in  very  ill-humour  with 
a  nation  which  had  accepted  his  services,  with- 
out giving  him  any  return  of  affection.     The 
foreign  politics  of  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
chiefly  referred  to  that  important  point  in  the 
balance  of  Europe,  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  to  which  the  declining  health  of  the 
King,  Charles  II.,  who  was  without  issue,  ex-» 
cited  different  claims.      The  common  interest 
of  the  other  powers  was  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  vast  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
houses  of  Bourbon   and  Austria ;  and  for  this 
end  partition  treaties   were   framed,   in  which 
William   took   an   active  share,  but  the  parti- 
culars   of    which   it    is    unnecessary    here    to 
relate.     The  death   of  the  King   of  Spain  in 
1701,  with  a  testament  in  favour  of  the  grand- 
son of  Lewis  XIV.,  defeated  all  these  plans  by 
the  French  King's  acceptance  of  the  will,  in 
violation  of  his  former  engagements;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  by  William  and  the  Dutch 
for  a  renewal  of  war  with  France.     This  event 
was  accelerated  by  the  death  of  James  II.   in 
the  same  year,  and   the   acknowledgement   of 
his  son  by  Lewis  as  King   of  Great  Britain. 
The  effect  of  this  measure,   so  derogatory   to 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  English  nation, 
united  the  different  parties   in  a  willingness  to 
enter  into   hostilities  with  France,  and  in  full 
concurrence   with  the  grand  alliance   against 
that  power,  framed  by  William  on  a  visit  to 
the' continent.     On  the  meeting  of  parliament 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  William  made  a  speech 
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on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, on  his  own  intentions  in  all  parts  of 
his  conduct,  and  on  tlie  necessity  of  mutual 
confidence  between  the  crown  and  people, 
which  was  universally  applauded,  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  very  loyal  address.  But  he  was 
not  long  to  enjoy  this  favourable  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  life  of  care  and  fatigue  had 
worn  down  his  constitution,  originally  delicate; 
and  a  fall  from  his  horse  gave  it  an  additional 
shock.  Fever,  with  symptoms  of  increasing 
debility,  admonished  him  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and  he  prepared  for  it  with  perfect 
composure.  He  expired  on  March  8th,  O.S. 
1702,  in  the  jad  year  of  his  age,  and  13  th  of 
his  reign. 

The  character  of  King  William  has  been 
drawn,  and  it  is  still  represented,  with  all  the 
diversity  of  colouring  that  party  bestows  on 
the  leaders  in  a  warmly-disputed  cause. 
With  respect,  however,  to  his  understanding 
and  temper,  opinions  have  riot  much  varied. 
His  political  talents  are  allowed  to  have  been 
very  considerable  ;  and  though  in  his  military 
capacity  he  was  seldom  successful  in  the 
field,  no  commander  surpassed  him  in  repair- 
ing losses,  and  maintaining  a  respect. ible  coun- 
tenance to  the  end  of  a  campaign.  That  a  cold 
and  ungracious  manner  always  adhered  to  him 
Is  not  denied ;  but  the  inference  drawn  from  it 
of  a  corresponding  want  of  feeling,  maybe  con- 
troverted, since  he  gave  many  proofs  of  attach- 
ment to  individuals,  which  have  even  been  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  crime.  The  part  he  acted 
in  the  deposition  of  his  father-in-law,  and  se- 
curing the  crown  to  himself,  has  incurred  the 
severest  reprehension  of  all  who  have  disap- 
proved of  that  revolution  which  was  its  con- 
sequence ;  but  has  not  wanted  advocates 
among  those  who  regard  the  preservation  of 
public  liberty  as  paramount  to  private  duties. 
He  has  been  charged  with  immoderate  am- 
bition ;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  shown  that  he 
ever  aimed  at  power  which  was  not  necessary 
for  the  great  public  ends  he  had  in  view,  and 
to  which  he  was  alwavs  stedfast.  He  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  United 
Netherlands,  as  the  second  founder  of  their 
freedom  and  independence ;  and  will  be 
honoured  as  the  deliverer  of  the  British  islands 
from  tyranny,  civil  and  religious,  as  long  as  a 
due  sense  of  the  benefits  of  that  deliverance 
subsists  among  their  inhabitants.  Uiiivers. 
Hist.  Hist,  de  la  Hollaiide.  Hume.  Smollett. 
—  A. 

WILLIAM     OF     NASSAU,     Prince     of 
Orange,  founder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  born 


in  Germany  in  1533,  was  the  son  of  William, 
surnamcil  the  Old,  and  of  Juliana  of  Stolberg. 
His  parents  were  Lutherans  ;  but  having  en- 
tered at  an  early  age  into  the  service  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  afterwards  into  that 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  he  conformed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  became  a 
great  favourite  at  the  imperial  court.  He  was 
trained  to  liigh  employments,  military  and 
civil ;  and  having  ample  possessions  in  the 
Low-countries,  he  arr'ved  under  the  Spanish 
government  at  the  dignity  of  governor  of  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Utrecht. 
In  his  character  were  combined  magnanimity, 
sccresy,  prudence,  equanimity  in  all  fortunes, 
singular  penetration  and  sagacity,  a  retentive 
memory,  popular  eloquence,  and  the  art  of 
conciliating  men's  affections.  He  stood  in 
this  conspicuous  situation,  when  a  flame  was 
kindling  in  the  Netherlands,  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  the  inquisition  through  the 
bigotry  of  Philip  11.  and  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  his  minister.  Cardinal  Granvelle.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Counts  Egmont 
and  Hooi;n,  gave  all  the  opposition  in  their 
power  to  the  severities  practised  against  the 
people  on  a  religious  account,  and  urged  at 
the  Spanish  court  the  recal  of  Granvelle, 
which  at  length  took  place  in  1564.  These 
nobles  then  resumed  their  seats  at  the  council- 
board,  which  they  had  quitted,  and  gave  their 
assistance  to  the  administration  of  Margaret  of 
Parma,  governess  of  the  Low-countries,  using 
their  influence  to  restore  tranquillity.  Still 
adhering  to  the  Catholic  religion,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  repressed  the  tumultuous  proceed- 
ings of  the  image-breakers,  and  hoped  by 
means  of  firmness  and  conciliation  united  to 
prevent  extremities ;  but  in  the  councils  of 
Philip  a  resolution  was  taken  to  quell  all  re- 
sistance by  direct  force,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry 
sanguinary  measures  into  execution.  The 
Prince,  knov.ing  that  his  moderation  rendered 
him  suspected,  and  that  no  ellectual  opposition 
could  be  made  to  the  plan  of  violence  now 
adopted,  laid  down  his  employments,  and  re- 
tired, in  1567,  with  his  family,  to  his  brother 
at  Nassau,  having  first  publicly  declared  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  remain  quiet,  unless  he 
were  treated  as  an  enemy. 

Alva,  soon  after  his  arrival,  arrested  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorn,  who  were  after- 
wards condemned  and  executed.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  was  cited  to  appear,  and  answer  to 
the  charges  of  sedition  and  treason  which  were 
preferred  against  him,  and  would  undoubtedly 
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have  undergone  the  same  fate,  had  he  com- 
plied.     On    his    non-appearance,    his    estates 
were  confiscated,  and  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
studying    at    Lou  vain,    was'  carried    off  into 
Spain.      William,    who    appears    about    this 
time  to    have   declared  himself  a   protestant, 
published   a  vindication  of   his   conduct,  and 
began    to    assemble  troops.       He    applied    to 
several  German  princes  for  assistance,  and  at 
length  levied   an  army,  with  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  penetrate  into  Brabant  -,  but  the 
military  skill  of  Alva,  with  an  inferior  force, 
defeated  his  attempts,   and   he  was  obliged  to 
disband  his   troops,   and  return   to  Germany. 
Still  intent  upon  the  relief  of  his  country,  now 
suffering   every  outrage  from  a  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive tyrant,  he  applied,  in  1571,10  several 
of   the    protestant    powers    for    succour,    but 
found  none  of  them  willing  to  encounter  the 
power  of  Spain.     He  received,  however,  some 
supplies  of  money  from   the  court  of  France, 
and    fitted   out  a  kind   of  roving  squadron  of 
vessels,  which,  in  1672,  took  possession  of  the 
important    post  of  the  Brill.      This  success 
revived    the    spirits   of   the  Netlierlands,  and 
several  other  places  in  Zeeland  and  Holland 
declared  for  the   Oratige    party.     At  length, 
the  revolt  extended  so  far,  that  a  convention  at 
Dordrecht,  of  nobles   and   deputies  from  the 
principal  towns  in  Holland,  formed  themselves 
mto  an  independent  state,  and  nominated  Wil- 
liam their  chief.      He  had   in   the  meantime 
passed  the  Meuse  with    an  army,  and  taken 
several  towns  in  Brabant ;  but  the  massacre  of 
the  protestants  in  France  convincing  him  that 
he  could  expect  no  real  friendship  from  that 
country,    but  rather   treachery,    he  dismissed 
his  troops,  and  went  to  Holland.     Alva,  now 
recovering  the  superiority,  exercised  his  usual 
severities  in  the  retaken  towns,  and  the  people 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland   alone    remained  in 
arms  against  the  Spanish  government.     The 
presence  of  William  gave  order  and  stability  to 
the  new  republic.     Forces   by   sea    and   land 
were  levied,  a  regular  revenue  was  raised,   the 
Roman-catholic  worship  was  abolished,  and  a 
protestant  church  upon  the  Genevan  plan  was 
established.      The    siege   of   Haarlem,  which 
occupied  the  Spanish  arms  for  several  months, 
(lavc    time    for    the    new    states    to    acquire 
strength  and  consistence  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
1573,  Alva  was  recalled  from  the  government 
of  a  country,  in  which  his   cruelties  had   pro- 
duced an  effect  opposite  to  the  expectation  of 
the  court  which  had  delegated  him. 

The  cause  of  independence  was  still,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  precarious  condition.     Under 


Requesens,  who  succeeded  Alva,   the  Count 
Lewis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William,   an  able 
and  active  commander,   was  killed   in  battle, 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  army.     The  siege  of 
Leyden  was  next  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards, 
which   town  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity,  when  it  was   unexpectedly  delivered. 
In  1574,  the   states   of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
conferred  on  William  the  sovereign  authority, 
during    the    war,    and    afterwards    formed    a 
treaty  of  union  and  alliance  with   each  other. 
A  congress   was  held  at  Breda,  for  restoring 
peace  to  the  Low-countries,  but  without  effect  ; 
and  though  the  failure   was  by  some   charged 
to   the   ambition  of  William,   it  appears  that 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  court  of  Spain  were 
such  as  could  not   possibly  be  accepted.     The 
aspect  of  public  affairs  was  so  discouraging  in 
1576,  that   a  design   was   entertained  of  con- 
ferring the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
upon  some  foreign   prince   who  would  under- 
take their  protection,  and  an  offer  to  this  pur- 
pose was  made  to  Oueen  Elizabeth,  which  she 
was   too  cautious  to  accept.     Meantime,  the 
death  of  Requesens  threw   the  Spaniards  into 
some  confusion  ;  and  the  pillage  and  spoliation 
to  which  the  towns  of  Brabant   and  Flanders 
were    exposed,  enabled  William   at  length  to 
carry    the    important    measure    of   a   general 
union  of  the   province;  of  the  Low-countries 
for  mutual  defence.     This  was  effected  by  the 
pacification  of  Ghent,  the  leading  articles  of 
which  were,  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  troops, 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment,   the    renewal    of  commerce  and   amity 
between  the  different  provinces,  and  the  refer- 
ence of  afEiirs  of  religion  to  the  states  of  each 
province.     To  this  treaty,  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria,   who    succeeded    Requesens,    was    con- 
strained to  give   an  app.irent  assent;  but  the 
Spanish  court  was  only  temporising  and  watch- 
ing   for    an    opportunity    for    recovering    its 
former  authority.      William   was   now  justly 
regarded  as  the  true   patron  of  public  liberty  j 
and  in   a  progress   through  the  towns  of  Plol- 
land    and    West-Friesland,    in    1577,  he  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  atfection  and  re- 
spect.    "  Father  William   is  come,"  was  the 
familiar  phrase   by   which   the    simple    Frise- 
landers    expressed    their    satisfaction    at    the 
arrival  among   them  of  their  great  benefactor. 
He  was  at  tliis  time  chosen  Ruwaard  of  Bra- 
bant,   an    office    equivalent    to    Stadtholder, 
which,  however,  he  exercised  in  subordination 
to    the  Archduke    Matthias,    who,    with    the 
concurrence    of   William,    as    well    as  of  his 
rival  in  influence,  the  Duke   of  Arschot,  was 
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appointed  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  opposition  to  Don  John,  who  was  now  at 
open  war  with  the  states. 

Don  John  died  in  1578,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  great  commander,  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
At  the  beginning  of  1579,  the  union  of 
Utrecht  was  signed,  the  basis  of  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  ;  all  of 
which,  by  their  deputies,  concurred  in  framing 
it.  The  Walloons  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  the  separation  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Netherlands  began 
to  take  place.  The  latter  were  reduced  to 
such  difficulties,  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  France  by  nominat- 
ing, in  1580,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  for  their  sove- 
reign, at  the  same  time  renouncing  their  alle- 
giance to  Philip.  The  administration  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland  was  however  left  as  before 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Philip,  who  im- 
puted this  measure  entirely  to  William,  now 
published  an  edict  of  proscription  against  him, 
charging  him  with  ingratitude,  disloyalty,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  other  crimes,  in  the  grossest 
terms,  and  setting  a  price  on  his  head.  Wil- 
liam, in  a  detailed  '<  Apology,"  recriminated, 
with  equal  bitterness,  and  presented  his  wri- 
ting to  the  states,  who  gave  their  testimony  in 
refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
solicited  the  continuance  of  his  services,  and 
offered  a  guard  for  his  person.  The  base 
proscription  was  not  without  its  effect;  for  in 
1582,  one  Jauregui  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Prince, 
as  he  was  rising  from  table  at  a  public  dinner, 
the  ball  of  which  passed  from  behind  his 
right  ear  beneath  his  left  jaw.  He  recovered 
from  his  wound,  and  the  dukedom  of  Brabant 
was  offered  to  him  in  1583,  which  he  declined, 
alleging  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  strength 
sufficient  to  protect  it ;  and  that  he  would 
not  give  the  King  of  Spain  occasion  to  say  that 
he  sought?  to  aggrandize  himself  at  his  expence. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  soon  after  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  Netherlands,  by  an  unprin- 
cipled attempt  to  seize  upon  Antwerp,  and 
other  places  in  Flanders ;  but  through  the 
advice  of  William,  his  justification  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  states,  that  they  might  not  lose 
the  support  of  France  ;  but  whilst  new  con- 
ditions were  negociating  with  the  Duke,  he 
died,  from  the  consequence  of  his  debauche- 
ries. 

The  infamous  designs  against  the  life  of 
William,  which  were  never  intermitted  from 
the  time  of  his  proscription,  at  length  were 
too  successful.     One  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  na- 
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tive  of  Franche-Compte,  whose  fanaticism  wai 
urged  on  by  a  Cordelier  and  a  Jesuit,  obtained 
an  introduction  to  the  Prince,  on  account  of 
some  pretended  business  ;  and  being  ordered 
to  wait  upon  him  for  the  signature  of  a  pass- 
port, he  drew  out  a  pistol,  loaded  with  three 
balls,  and  shot  him  in  the  body.  The  Prince 
fell,  and  ejaculating,  "  My  God  !  have  mercy 
upon  me  and  thy  poor  people,"  instantly  ex- 
pired, on  July  10,  1584.  He  was  interred  at 
Delft,  with  almost  regal  honours,  amidst  the 
lamentations  of  the  whole  people,  who  regarded 
Iiim  as  their  sole  support  and  protector. 
William  had  nearly  completed  his  5  2d  year 
at  his  death.  He  had  been  four  times  mar- 
ried :  ist,  to  Anne  of  Egmond  ;  2d,  to  Aims 
of  Saxony ;  3d,  to  Charlotte  of  Bourbon  j 
4th,  to  Louisa  of  Coligni  ;  and  he  had  issue 
by  all.  His  eldest  son  Philip  being  detained 
in  Spain,  and  brought  up  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics as  a  Spaniard,  his  second  son,  Maurice, 
succeeded  to  his  authority  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  proved  one  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  his  age.  (See  his  article.)  William,  edu- 
cated in  a  court,  early  initiated  in  public 
aff"airs,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  involved 
in  the  greatest  political  difficulties  and  intri- 
cacies, contracted  the  cautious  and  reserved 
habits  of  a  statesman,  and  incurred  the  charges 
of  dissimulation  and  close  ambition.  Yet 
his  objects  seem  always  to  have  been  pure  and 
patriotic  ;  and  no  one  could  more  faithfully 
and  zealously  serve  the  great  cause  which  he 
adopted,  that  of  the  liberation  of  liis  country. 
If  his  memory  has  been  reviled  by  the  advo- 
cates of  despotism,  it  has  received  the  highest 
honours  from  a  people  who  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  principal  author  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  Gro/ii  Amial.  Belg. 
Hist,  de  la  Hollaiide.      Uiiivfrs.  Hist.  —  A. 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM,  an  eminent 
English  prelate,  was  born  in  1324,  at  Wyke- 
ham,  in  Hampslilre.  The  poverty  of  his  pa- 
rents not  allowing  them  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a 
generous  patron,  who  maintained  him  at  Win- 
chester school.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into 
his  benefactor's  family  as  secretary,  and  by 
him  was  recommended  to  Edyngdon,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  Through  this  prelate's  re- 
commendation to  Edward  III.  he  was  taken 
into  that  King's  service  about  his  23d  year. 
We  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  he  ac- 
quired his  skill  in  architecture,  but  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  it,  that  in 
1356  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  King's  works 
in  two  of  his  manors,   and  in  the  same  year 
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was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  royal  works  at 
the  castle  and  in  the  park  of  Windsor.     He  had 
also  the  sole  direction  of  the  building  of  Queen- 
borough  castle ;  and  in  these  employments  he 
acquitted  himself  so  much  to  His  Majesty's  satis- 
faction, that  he  was  rewarded  by  various  pre- 
ferments, civil  and  ecclesiastical.     The  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  that  splendid  monarch 
attest  the  high  value  placed  upon  Wykeham's 
services.     In  1359,  he   was   nominated   chief 
warden  and  surveyor  of  the   royal  castles  of 
Windsor,  Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlam,  and  of 
several  other  castles,  manors,  houses,  and  parks, 
with  power  to  appoint  workmen,  and  provide 
materials  for  all  necessary  repairs,  and  to  hold 
courts  and  make  enquiry  into  the  King's  rights. 
Whilst  he  had  as  yet  only  the  clerical   tonsure, 
he  was  possessed  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities  ;    and  to   render  himself  capable  of 
higher  advancement  in  the  church,  he  was  or- 
dained   priest   in   1362.     His  rise  in  the  state 
continued  to  be  rapid.     In   1363  he  was  made 
warden  and  justiciary  of  the  royal  forests  south 
of  Trent ;  and  in  the  following   year,  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal.     He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  1365   to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the 
King  of  Scots,  and  the    prolongation  of  the 
truce  with   Scotland  ;  and   not    long  after  he 
appears  under   the  title   of  chief  of  the  privy 
council,  and    governor  of   the   great  council. 
On  the  death  of  Edyngdon,  in    i3'56,  he  was 
elected  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Winchester, 
which  dignity  caused  his  elevation  to  the  post 
of  high-chancellor  in  1367  ;  upon  a  complaint 
in  Parliament,  however,  that  ecclesiastics  had 
too  long  held  in  their  hands  the  government 
of  the  realm,  he  was  divested  of  the  chancel- 
lorship in  1370. 

Wykeham,  now  occupying  one  of  the  first 
seats  on  the  episcopal  bench,  was  zealous  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  it  imposed  on  him.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  celibacy  en- 
joined upon  the  Romish  clergy,  that  the  ample 
revenues  annexed  to  the  superior  stations  in 
their  church,  not  being  diverted  into  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  secular  life,  have  generally, 
when  possessed  by  men  either  of  liberal  or  of 
ostentatious  characters,  been  in  part  expended 
in  public  designs  of  splendour  or  utility  ;  and 
if  there  is  less  to  admire  in  such  munificent 
exertions  from  those  who  have  proportionally 
few  calls  upon  their  wealth,  the  beneficial  re- 
sults are  not  impaired  on  that  account. 
Wykeham's  profession  as  an  architect  led  him 
to  display  the  generosity  of  his  spirit,  pecu- 
liarly in  the  reparation  of  the  buildings  belong- 
ing to   hii>  see,  which  were  very    numerous, 
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and  in  the  erection  of  new  ones,   and  upon 
these  objects  he  laid  out  above  20,000  marks, 
a  vast  sum   at  that  period.     He  also  carefully 
visited   all  the  religious  houses  in  his  diocese, 
correcting  their  abuses,  and  drawing  up  salu- 
tary rules    for  their  future    government.     In 
order  to  provide  for  the  better  education  of  his 
clergy,    he  executed   a    design    which    alone 
might  have  transmitted  his  name  with  honour 
to  posterity.     This   was,  the   foundation   of  a 
college  in  Oxford,  to  be  supplied  with  students 
from  a  seminary   in  Winchester.     Whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  preparations  for  these  establish- 
ments, a  storm  fell  upon  him,  which  was  near 
rendering  his  plans  abortive.     In  the  last  year 
of  Edward  III.  the  powerful  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter influenced  certain   persons  to  bring  an  im- 
peachment against  him  for  misconduct  during 
his   administration  of  public   affairs,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  temporalities  were  seized 
to  the  King's  use,  and   he   was  banished  from 
court.      The    clergy,    hovi'evcr,    taking    part 
against  the    infringement  of  the   ecclesiastical 
privileges  in  his  person,  and  the  people  regard- 
ing him  as  a  sufferer  from  the  Duke's  exorbi- 
tant power,  a  tumult  ensued  which  procured 
the  restitution  of  his  temporalities,  and  his  re- 
covery of  the  Royal  favour,  shortly  before  the 
King's  death. 

In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Richard  II.  Wyke- 
ham conducted  himself  with  great  caution,  and 
at  first   chiefly  paid  attention  to  tlie  founding 
of  his  two  colleges.     The  patent  for  building 
that  at  Oxford   was  granted  in  1379,  and  the 
work,  being  begun  in  the  following  year,  was 
completed  in  1386.     The  name  he  gave  to  it 
was  "  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre  in 
Oxenford ;"  but    it   was   popularly  known  by 
that    of    New    College,    which    appellation, 
though  now  incongruous,  it  still  retains.     In 
the  next  year  he  began  his  college  or  school  at 
Winchester,  which  was  finished  in  1393.    He 
then  determined  to  undertake  the  repair  of  his 
cathedral,  which  was  a  Saxon  edifice  of  the 
eleventh   century.      The  nave  had   for    some 
time  been  in  bad  condition,  and  he  took  down 
the  whole  fabric    from   the  tower  westward, 
and  rebuilt  it  in  the  Gothic  style.     The  work 
employed  ten  years,  and  was  just   finished  at 
his  death.     Of   the   edifices   above-mentioned 
he  was  both  the  founder  and  the  architect,  and 
they  remain  to  attest  the  extraordinary  munifi- 
cence of  a  single  man.     The  cathedral  is  reck- 
oned not   to   possess   so  much    lightness   and 
elegance  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
taste  shown  in  the  chapels  of  his  two  colleges, 
especially  that  of  New  College,  the   western 
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part  of  which  is  singularly  beautiful.  The 
Bishop  was  not  solely  occupied  in  these  works, 
for  he  held  various  oiBces  and  trusts  in  the  new 
reign.  He  was  one  of  fourteen  commissioners 
who  in  Richard's  misgovernment  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  almost  divested  him  of  his  authority. 
In  1384  he  was  reluctantly  induced  again  to 
accept  the  post  of  high-chancellor  ;  and  hav- 
ing successfully  used  his  endeavours  to  restore 
the  public  tranquillity,  he  resigned  it  in  1391. 
The  King  recovering  his  authority  procured  a 
parliament  in  1397,  which  impeached  several 
of  the  commissioners  of  high-treason,  but 
Wykeham  escaped  with  a  forced  loan  of  1 000/. 
He  attended  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV. 
in  1399,  at  which  Richard  was  deposed,  but 
was  not  present  in  the  council  wliich  adjudged 
the  unfortunate  King  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. He  now  began  to  feel  the  infirmities 
of  advanced  years  ;  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  function,  he  nomi- 
nated coadjutors  in  his  bishopric,  and  with 
great  tranquillity  settled  all  his  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns,  and  waited  his  final  dismis- 
sion from  the  world.  This  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember, 1404,  when  he  liad  completed  his 
80th  year.  He  was  interred  in  Winchester 
cathedral  in  his  own  chapel  or  oratory,  where 
a  tomb  of  white  marble  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  which  is  still  one  of  the  principal 
decorations  of  that  edifice.  His  name  is  re- 
membered as  that  of  an  eminent  prelate  and 
statesman,  and  as  the  most  distinguished  that 
early  English  history  presents  in  the  branch  of 
art  which  he  particularly  cultivated.  Loivth's 
Life  of  IVtUiam  of  Wykeham.  Biogr,  Brit. 
—  A. 

WILLIAMS,  Daniel,  D.  D.  an  eminent 
Welsh  Protestant  dissenting  divine,  and 
founder  of  the  public  library  in  London  which 
bears  his  name,  was  a  native  of  Wrexham  in 
Denbighshire,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1643  "'^  1644.  He  appears  to  have 
laboured  under  some  disadvantages  with  respect 
to  education,  which  the  natural  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  mind,  improved  by  uncommon 
diligence  and  application,  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount. Being  of  a  serious  disposition,  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  the  nonconformists  j  and 
he  was  one  of  the  first  young  men  who  had 
the  courage  to  undertake  that  office,  after 
witnessing  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
clergy  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1662.  He  was  admitted  a  preacher  among 
the  Presbyterians  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
and  for  some  years  officiated  occasionally   in 


various  parts  of  England,  in  continual  danger 
of  persecution.  While  thus  circumstanced  he 
received  an  unexpected  invitation  to  become 
chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Meath,  in  Ireland  ; 
which  he  accepted,  and  removed  into  that 
kingdom,  where  dissenters  then  met  with 
greater  liberality  than  in  this  country.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  undertook  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  highly  respectable  congregation  in 
Wood  Street,  Dublin  ;  where  he  continueil  his 
very  acceptable  services  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  living  in  the  greatest  harmony  with  his 
brethren  in  tlie  ministry,  and  held  in  respect 
and  esteem  by  the  Irish  Protestants  in  general. 
Here  he  married  a  lady  of  an  honourable 
family,  with  whom  he  received  a  considerable 
estate.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  II.  he  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
Romanists  by  his  zealous  opposition  toPopery; 
and  as  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  hope 
for  safety  under  the  tyrannical  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  a  popish  administration,  he  with- 
drew to  England  in  1687,  and  settled  at  Lon- 
don. In  this  city  he  soon  distinguishetl  him- 
self at  a  meeting  of  dissenting  ministers,  from 
whom  some  emissaries  of  the  court  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  an  address  to  the  King  upon  his 
dispensing  with  the  penal  laws.  On  that  oc- 
casion, his  intrepidity  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing had  no  little  weight  in  determining  his 
brethren  unanimously  to  reject  the  motion  for 
such  an  address. 

At  this  critical  period,  when  numbers  of 
Irish  Protestants  fled  for  refuge  to  London, 
to  escape  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  Tyr- 
connel,  Mr.  Williams  exerted  himself  for  their 
relief,  and  not  only  liberally  assisted  them 
from  his  own  funds,  but  engaged  the  aid  of 
his  extensive  connections  in  the  same  benevo- 
lent cause.  After  the  glorious  revolution  in 
1688,  at  which  he  most  heartily  rejoiced. 
King  William  repeatedly  consulted  him  about 
Irish  affairs,  with  which  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  great  attention  was  paid  at  court  to 
his  representations  on  behalf  of  several  refugees 
from  Ireland,  who  were  capable  of  rendering 
service  to  the  government.  When,  in  the  year 
1700,  he  went  to  Ireland  to  visit  his  old 
friends,  and  to  settle  some  affairs  relating  to 
his  estate,  he  received  many  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements for  his  conduct  in  these  instances. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  i688,  he 
accepted  an  unanimous  invitation  to  become 
pastor  of  a  numerous  presbyterian  congrega- 
gation  in  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
London ;  in  which  connection  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  From  the  time  of  his 
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arrival  at  the  capital  he  had  cultivated  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  witli  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter,  wlio  entertained  a  great  regard  for 
him ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
in  1(^91,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  one 
of  the  preachers  at  the  Merchants'  Tuesday- 
Lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall.  Among  his  fellow- 
lecturers,  there  were  some  individuals  who 
advanced,  in  their  discourses,  antinomian 
tenets.  These  dangerous  notions  Mr.  Wil- 
liams zealously  opposed  in  his  sermons ;  and 
by  so  doing  provoked  the  enmity  of  their  abet- 
tors to  such  a  degree,  that  they  endeavoured 
to  procure  his  exclusion  from  the  lecture. 
This  attempt,  however,  was  vigorously  re- 
sisted by  a  great  majority  of  the  subscribers  ; 
who,  when  they  found  the  adverse  party  inve- 
terate in  their  resentment,  established  another 
Tuesday  lecture  at  Salter's  Hall.  Three  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  old  lecturers.  Dr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Alsop,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Williams  in  this  secession. 

About  this  time  the  works  of  Dr.  Crisp,  the 
great    champion   of  Antinomianism    (see  his 
article),  were  re-printed,  with  some  additional 
pieces  by  his   son.     The  appearance  of  these 
works,  together  with  the  request  of  several  of 
his  brethren,  determined  Mr.  Williams  to  un- 
dertake the  refutation  of  what  he   and   they 
considered    to   be    pernicious    errors,    under- 
mining  the  essentials   of  Christianity ;  and  in 
1692  he  published  his  "  Gospel  Truth,  stated 
and  vindicated,  SiC."  8vo.  which  was  sanction- 
ed by  the  approbation   of  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal London  ministers.     This  performance  is 
distinguished  by  great  clearness  and  strength 
of  argument,    as  well    as    a    truly    Christian 
temper,  and  had  no  little  success  in  checking 
the  progress  of  antinomian  principles.     It  was 
violently  attacked,  however,  by  different  wri- 
ters, whom  he  ably  confuted  in  his  "  Defence 
of  Gospel  Truth,  &c."   1693,  8vo.    in    '<  A 
Postcript"  to  a  new  edition  of  his  former  work, 
and  some  other  pieces.    His  opponents,  among 
other  charges  against  his  work,  had  accused  it 
of  favouring   Socinianism ;  but  on   an  appeal 
being  made   on  both  sides  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
then   Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards   of  Oxford,    who  had   written  with 
great  learning,  and  were   esteemed  masters  of 
that  controversy,  the  author  was  honourably 
acquitted  by  them  both,  with  many  expressions 
of  their  great  respect  for  Iiim.     Disappointed 
in  their  attempt   to   render  his  orthodoxy  sus- 
pected, his  enemies  were  instigated  by  the  vi- 
rulence of  party-spirit  to  arraign  the  purity  of 
his  morals.     As  he  was  fearless  of  the  most 


strict  scrutiny  into  his  life  and  manners,  he 
immediately  submitted  his  case  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  united  London  ministers,  who  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  into  the  bu- 
siness, and  afterwards  unanimously  approved 
of  their  report,  that  ho  was  "  entirely  clear 
and  innocent  of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge." 
To  the  honour  of  his  congregation,  they  suf- 
fered not  the  misrepresentations  and  malignant 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  to  weaken  in  the  least 
degree  their  attachment  to  him. 

In  the  year  1701,  after  being  some  time  a 
widower,  Mr.  Williams  married  a  second  wife, 
a  lady  of  considerable  fortune  and  great  worth, 
who  Uved  to  survive  him.    During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  he  was  very  active,  although  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful,  in  procuring  opposition  to 
the  bills  against  occasional  conformity,  and  for 
imposing  the  sacramental  test  upon  the  dissen- 
ters in  Ireland.     When,  in  1707,  the  subject 
of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  under  discussion,  he  used  all  his  influence 
with  his  friends  in  Scotland  for  promoting  that 
great  event,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
effects  of  it  would  prove  most  advantageous  to 
both  kingdoms.     In  the  year  1709  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
Towards  the  close   of    Queen    Anne's  reign, 
when  the  measures  of  administration  had  given 
rise  to  apprehensions  respecting  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  succession,  Dr.  Williims,  who 
had  been  long  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, remonstrated  without   reserve  with  him 
on  the  hazards  to  which  both   himself  and  the 
country  were   exposed   by  the  line   of  policy 
which  he   pursued,  regardless   of  the   oll'ence 
which  his  honest  freedom  might  create.     The 
statesman,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  much 
relish  the  Doctor's  frankness  ;  and    he   after- 
wards conceived  the  deepest  resentment  against 
him,    on   obtaining   information,   through   the 
base  treachery  of  a  person  under  particular  ob- 
ligations to  Dr.  Williams,  that  he  had  commu- 
nicated to  his  friends  in  Ireland  his  undisguised 
sentiments  relating   to   public  affairs,  and  the 
designs  and  views  of  those  at  the  helm. 

Upon  the  accession  of  King  George  I., 
which  dissipated  the  fears  of  the  friends  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  Dr.  Williams  had 
the  lionour  of  presenting  an  address  of  congra- 
tulation to  His  Majesty,  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  dissenting  ministers  of  the  different 
denominations,  residing  in  London  and  its  vi- 
cinity. His  health  was  now  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline, and  his  strength  became  gradually  im- 
paired, till  the  attack  of  an  asthmatic  disorder 
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proved  fatal  to  him  on  January  26,  1715-6,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  blessed 
by  nature  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  possessed  a  sound  penetrating  judg- 
ment, and  great  strength  of  memory.  The 
subjects  of  his  pulpit  performances  were  al- 
ways practical  and  useful  :  his  sentiments 
solid,  pertinent,  and  distinguished  by  an  un- 
common variety;  and  his  manner  of  enforcing 
them  powerful  and  impressive.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  boldness  and  courage  in  avow- 
ing and  defending  what  he  conceived  to  be 
truth  of  importance,  and  "  pursued  what  he 
thought  right  with  a  blunt  integrity  and  un- 
shaken resolution."  At  the  same  time  his 
candour  towards  those  who  differed  from  him, 
his  kind  treatment  of  persons  who  had  endea- 
voured to  injure  his  own  reputation,  and  his 
conscientious  tender  regard  for  that  of  others, 
were  prominent  features  in  his  character.  He 
was  a  steady  nonconformist  upon  principle  ; 
yet  he  maintained  a  charitable  disposition  to- 
wards the  established  church,  and  at  the  revo- 
lution was  very  desirous  of  promoting  the 
scheme  of  a  comprehension.  Though  he  pos- 
sessed an  ample  fortune,  he  exercised  great 
frugality  in  his  personal  expences,  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  being  more  useful  to  others 
who  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  of  more 
effectually  serving  the  great  interests  of  truth 
and  virtue.  The  same  laudable  views  govern- 
ed him  in  the  final  disposal  of  his  property. 
By  his  last  will,  besides  liberal  benefactions  to 
numerous  benevolent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  London  and  Dublin,  he  provided  for 
the  support  of  an  itinerant  preacher  to  the  na- 
tive Irish,  of  two  persons  to  preach  to  the 
Indians  in  North  America,  and  of  several  cha- 
rity schools  in  England  and  Wales.  He  di- 
rected that  a  certain  fixed  sum  from  the  income 
of  his  estates  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
assistance  of  poor  ministers,  the  widows  of 
poor  ministers,  students  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
other  benevolent  purposes.  He  also  left  es- 
tates to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  which  at 
present  furnish  handsome  exhibitions  to  six 
students  for  the  ministry  among  Protestant 
dissenters  in  South  Britain,  who  are  to  be  no- 
minated by  his  trustees.  The  last  grand  be- 
quest in  his  will  was  for  the  establishment  of 
a  library  in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Having  formed  tliis  design,  he  pur- 
chased Dr.  Bates's  curious  collection  of  books, 
which  he  added  to  his  own,  and  directed  his 
trustees  to  provide  a  proper  building  for  their 
reception.  Such  an  edifice  was  erected  by 
them  in  Red-cross-street,   Cripplegate,  where 


the  library  was  opened  in  1729,  and  admission 
to  it  is  easily  olitained  by  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination, without  any  exception,  upon  ap- 
plication to  any  one  of  the  trustees.  Since  it 
was  first  established,  very  considerable  acces- 
sions have  been  made  to  it  by  legacies,  as  well  as 
gifts  of  money  and  books,  and  it  now  contains 
upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  volumes,  many 
of  which  are  very  valuable  and  rare,  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science. 
The  founder's  works  were  collected  together, 
and  printed  at  different  periods,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 
the  last  consisting  of  Latin  versions  of  several 
of  his  tracts,  which  he  directed  to  be  published 
in  that  language  for  the  use  of  foreigners. 
Memoir  prefixed  to  the  author's  works.  Private 
informatiofi. — M. 

WILLIAMS,  John,  an  eminent  political 
prelate  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1582, 
at  Conway  in  Caernarvonshire,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  principality.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  free-school  of  Ruthin, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  St.  John's  college 
in  Cambridge.  In  1605  he  commenced  M.A. 
and  was  distinguished  at  the  university  for 
quick  parts,  great  powers  of  study  when  in- 
clined to  exert  them,  and  a  warm  and  aspiring 
temper.  He  entered  into  orders  in  1609,  and 
obtained  celebrity  as  a  preacher.  A  sermon 
which  he  delivered  before  King  James  I.  pro- 
cured him  a  presentation  to  a  living  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire in  161 1,  in  which  year  he  was 
recommended  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  for 
his  chaplain.  Officiating  as  proctor  in  the  uni- 
versity in  the  following  year,  he  gave  so  mag- 
nificent and  well-conducted  an  entertainment 
to  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  told  him  "  he  was  fit  to  serve 
a  king,"  and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his 
principal  favourites,  and  introduced  him  at 
court.  In  this  situation  he  applied  with  dili- 
gence to  the  study  of  those  parts  of  the  law 
and  constitution  which  were  connected  with 
the  office  of  chancellor,  and  made  himself 
useful  to  many  bishops  and  chapters  in  their 
law-suits.  Several  preferments  were  accumu- 
lated upon  him,  and  he  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune.  After  his  patron's  death  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordiirary  to  the  King, 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  161 7,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Salisbury  in  1619. 
Having  soon  after  given  assistance  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham  in  obtaining  the  hatid  of 
the  Earl  of  Rutland's  daughter,  he  was  pro- 
moted, by  the  interest  of  this  new  patron,  to 
the  deanery  of  Westminster.  His  career  of 
advancement  was  now  rapid.     On  the  depri- 
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vation  of  Chancellor  Bacon  in  1621,  Williams 
was  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the   great  seal ; 
and  m  the  same   year  was  raised  to  the  epis- 
copal bench  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  with  per- 
mission to  hold  his  deanery  in  commendain,   as 
well  as  other  preferments.     It  was  to  his  credit 
that  he  took  pains  to  remedy  his  want  of  expe- 
rience in  his  high  legal  office,  by  procuring  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  able  lawyers,  and  stu- 
dying professional  points,  so  that  tlie  chancery 
is  said  never  to  have  been  better   regulated 
than  in  his  time,  and  his  decrees  were  gene- 
rally  approved.     This  elevation  gave  scope  to 
a    full    disclosure   of    his    character.     "  His 
spirit,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  grew  beyond  the 
controul   of   ministers ;    for,  with    undaunted 
courage,  he  persisted   in  all  that  was  right ; 
and,  being  subject  to  the  failings  of  his  coun- 
try, great  passion,  pride,  and  vanity,  sometimes 
in  what  was  wrong."     He  retained  the  esteem 
of  the   King,    who  promised  him   the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  at    the   next   vacancy ;  but 
excited  the  jealousy  and  displeasure  of  the  fa- 
vourite Buckingham.     The  effects  of  this  alie- 
nation he  was  made  to  feel  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  when  he  received  an  order  not  to 
attend  at  the    coronation  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster,   his  place  being  supplied  by  Laud, 
with  whom  he  was  on  ill  terms ;  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  do   homage  on  the  occasion  with 
the  other  spiritual  lords.     Soon  after,  he  was 
superseded  in  his  office  of  keeper  of  the  seal 
by  Lord  Coventry ;  but  he  took  care  to  make 
a  kind   of  capitulation  with   the  King  for  the 
retaining  of  his  church  preferments.     He  then 
retired  to  his  episcopal  seat  of  Buckden,  which 
he  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  great  cost ;  and 
he  lived  there   in  a  splendid   style,  "  making 
himself  (according  to  Lord  Clarendon)  "very 
popular  amongst  those  who  had  no  reverence 
for  the  court."     He  had,  indeed,  some  excuse 
for  his  resentment,  having  been  particularly 
enjoined   not  to  appear  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment, and  scarcely  permitted  to  make  use  of 
his  proxy.     When  the  third  parliament  of  the 
reign,  however,  was   summoned,  he  resolved 
to  insist  on  his  privilege,  and   attended   in  the 
House   of  Lords,  where  he  promoted  the  pe- 
tition of  right,  but  proposed  the  addition  of  a 
clause  in  favour  of  the  crown.     This  step  was 
not  likely  to  retrieve  his  credit  at  court;    and 
his   opposition   to   Laud,    the    person  of   the 
greatest  authority  after  the  death  of  Bucking- 
ham, rendered  him  still  more  obnoxious.   "He 
did  affect"  (says  Clarendon)  "  to   be  thought 
an  enemy  to  the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury ; 
whose  person  he  seemed  exceedingly  to  con- 


temn, and  to  be  much  displeased  with  those 
ceremonies  and  innovations,  as  they  were  then 
called,  which  were  countenanced  by  the  other; 
and  had  himself  published,  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, a  book  against  the  using  those  ceremonies, 
in  which  there  was  much  good  learning,  and 
too  little  gravity  for  a  bishop." 

After  experiencing  several  slights  and  marks 
of  the  royal  displeasure,  the  storm  fell  heavily 
upon  him  in  1636,  when,  upon  an  informa- 
tion against  him  in  the  star-chamber,  for  scan- 
dalous words  spoken  concerning  the  King  and 
ministers,  he  was  fined  io,oool.,  suspended 
from  all  his  dignities  and  functions,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  during  His  Majesty's  plea- 
sure. His  spirit  rejected  the  terms  of  accom- 
modation proposed  to  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1640  that  he  obtained  his  liberation,  along 
with  so  many  other  victims  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  King  thought  proper  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  and  to  cancel  all  former  proceedings  to 
his  prejudice  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
seconding  Lord  Say's  severe  speech  against  his 
old  enemy  Laud.  He  was  one  of  the  bishops 
with  whom  Charles  consulted  respecting  his 
scruples  to  consent  to  the  bill  for  Lord  Straf- 
ford's attainder  ;  and  besides  the  open  opinion 
given  on  the  subject  in  concurrence  with  his 
brethren,  he  is  charged  with  putting  a  paper 
into  the  King's  hand,  suggesting  a  sophistical 
distinction  between  his  public  and  his  private 
conscience,  which  overcame  the  unhappy 
monarch's  reluctance  to  violate  his  promise, 
and  sacrifice  a  faithful  servant.  Williams, 
however,  resisted  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  de- 
fending the  right  of  his  own  order  to  sit  in  the 
house  of  peers  ;  and  by  the  force  of'  his  argu- 
ments effected  the  rejection  of  a  bill  moved  in 
1641,  for  depriving  them  of  that  right.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York.  When  the  rejected  bill  was 
re-introduced,  and  the  mob  violently  prevented 
the  bishops  from  going  to  the  house  to  vote  on 
the  occasion,  he  assembled  all  the  prelates  in 
town  at  the  deanery,  and  persuaded  them  to 
join  him  in  a  protestation  against  all  acts  that 
should  pass  in  parliament  during  their  forced 
absence.  This  passionate  measure,  which  was 
condemned  by  their  best  friends,  occasioned 
the  committal  of  all  the  protesters  to  the  Tower, 
where  they  were  detained  till  the  bill  passed 
which  excluded  them  from  the  house.  When 
the  King  withdrew  to  York,  the  Archbishop 
went  thither,  and  was  inthroned  in  the  cathe- 
dral ;  but  not  long  after,  he  left  the  county 
upon  the  approach  of  the  younger  Hotham, 
who  had  threatened  his  life.     The  civil  war 
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breaking    out,    lie    retired    to    his    estate    at 
Conway,  the  castle  of  which  he  fortified  for 
the  King.      He  was  now  in  favour  with  His 
Majesty,  who  sent  for  hirn  to  Oxford  to  con- 
sult him  on   the  state  of  affairs.     He  had  the 
sagacity  to  discover,  at  this  early  period  of  the 
war,  the   dangerous  character  of  Cromwell  ; 
and  he  gave  Charles  the  politic  advice,  either 
to  win  him  over  by  fair  promises,  or  to  seize 
him  by  stratagem  and  cut  him  off.     Reluming 
to  Conway,  he  retained  the  castle  till  he  was 
forcibly  dispossessed  of  it  by  an  officer  of  t!ie 
King's  party,  with  which  he  was  so  much  of- 
fended, that  he  personally  assisted  the  parlia- 
mentary colonel  Mytton   to  recover  it.     This 
exploit  was  commemorated  by  a  satirical  print, 
in  which  he  was  represented   in  an  episcopal 
habit,  with  a  musket   on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
helmet  on  his  head,  instead  of  his  mitre,  which 
is  lying  at  some  distance.     From  that  time  he 
lived  in  privacy,  and  the  exercise  of  rigorous 
devotion,    at   Llandegay,    where   he   died    in 
1650,  at  the  age  of  68-     Biegr.  Brit.     Claren- 
don.     Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales.  —  A. 

WILLIS,  Browne,  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Willis,  Esquire, 
of  Bletchley,  Buckinghamshire,  and  grandson 
of  Dr.  Willis,  the  celebrated  physician.  He 
was  bom  at  Blandford  in  1682,  and  received 
part  of  his  education  at  Westminster-school, 
where  his  frequent  walks  in  the  neighbouring 
abbey  inspired  him  with  that  passion  for  eccle- 
siastical antiquities,  by  which  he  was  charac- 
terized. In  1 699,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Christ-church- college,  Oxford  ; 
and  after  quitting  the  university,  he  pursued 
his  studies  for  three  years  longer  under  Dr. 
Wotton,  author  of  the  "  Reflections  upon 
Ancient  Learning."  Having  come  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  family  estate,  he  was  chosen 
representative,  in  1705,  of  the  town  of  Buck- 
ingham. He  first  became  known  as  an  anti- 
quary by  publishing  some  queries  for  the 
history  of  the  county  of  Buckingham.  In 
17 15  and  1 7 16,  appeared  the  two  parts  of  his 
work,  entitled  "  Notitia  Parliamentaria ;  or 
an  History  of  the  Counties,  Cities,  and  Bo- 
roughs, in  England  and  Wales  ;  with  Lists  of 
all  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,"  Bvo. 
to  which  he  added  a  third  part,  in  1750,  as 
an  appendage  to  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  printed.  On  the  revival  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1717,  he  was 
elected  a  member ;  and  he  further  established 
his  reputation,  in  this  class  of  enquiries,  by 
various  other  writings,  among  which  were  the 
following :    "  Surveys    of    the    four    Welsh 


Cathedrals  ;"  "  History  of  the  united  parlia- 
mentary  Abbies    and  conventional   Cathedral 
Churches ;"    "  Survey  of   the  Cathedrals    of 
England,  with  Parochiale  Anglicanum,"  3  vols. 
4to.  ;  "  History  and  Antiquities  of   Bucking- 
ham."    These  merits  caused  him,  in  1723,  to 
receive  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  diploma,  from 
the  university  of  Oxford.      He  had,   indeed,  a 
most  reverential  attachment  to  the  church,  at 
least  exteriorly  ;  and  bcides   making  what   he 
called    pilgrimages  to    every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom,  except  Carlisle,  he  expended  consi- 
derable sums  in  repairing  and  adorning  several 
country   churches,    to  the  diminution  of  his 
fortune.     This  reduction  in  his  circumstances 
he  compensated  by  great  frugality  in  his  own 
person,    especially    in   his    dress,    which  ren- 
dered him  as  conspicuous  a  piece  of  antiquity 
as  any  of  those  to  which  he  paid  his  devotions  ; 
and  also  by  bringing  up  in  perfect    rusticity 
his  four  daughters,  whose  manners,  on  a  visit 
to  London,   are  described  with  great  humour 
by  Miss  Talbot,   in  a    letter   inserted   in  Mr. 
Nichols's  anecdotes.      Browne  Willis  had  col- 
lected a  fine  cabinet  of  English   coins,  which, 
in  1 74 1,  he  presented  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, which  body,  however,  in  consideration  of 
his  family,  Hberally  paid  for  the  gold  coins  by 
weight.     They  also  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.     Willis  paid  an  annual  visit 
to  his  cabinet,  on   St.  Frideswide's  day,  when 
he  always  made  some  addition  to  it.     With  a 
true  antiquarian  spirit,  he  was  a  great  observer 
of  anniversary  and  commemorative  days,  and 
in  his  visits  to  churches,  chose  the  festival  of 
the  saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.    With 
many  oddities  and  peculiarities  in  his  character, 
he  was  a  man  of  moral  worth,    and  was  re- 
spected by  his  friends  and  neighbours.     In  his 
literary  capacity  he   was    learned   and   indus- 
trious, and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  first   who  placed  the  English  ecclesiastical 
history  and  antiquities  upon  the  firm  basis  of 
records  and  registers,  which  he  searched  with 
unwearied  assiduity.     He  died  in  1 760,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.     Biogr.Brit.     Nichols's 
Literary  Anec.  —  A. 

WILLIS,  Thomas,  an  eminent  physician 
and  medical  writer,  was  born  in  1621 — 2,  at 
Great  Bedwin,  in  Wiltshire.  After  a  school 
education  at  Oxford,  he  was  admitted,  in  J636, 
a  student  of  Christ-church  college,  in  that 
university,  where  he  took  the  usual  degrees, 
with  the  intention  of  adopting  the  theological 
profession.  The  confusion  of  the  times,  how- 
ever, caused  him  to  relinquish  this  purpose ; 
and  he  pursued  the  study  of  physic,  in  which 
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he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in    1646,  and 
commenced   practice    at   Oxford.      Zealously 
attached  to  the  church  of  England,  he  caused 
divine  service    to  be   daily  performed,  at  his 
apartments,  according  to  its  ritual,  at  a  time 
when  its  public  performance  was  interdicted. 
At  the  same  time  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  votary  of  science,  by  becoming  one  of  the 
first   members    of   that    philosophical    society 
which,  assembling  at  Oxford,  laid  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  future  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Chemistry  was  his  particular   study ;    and  in 
1659,  he  made  himself  known  to  the  learned 
world     by    publishing     his     work,     entitled 
"  Diatribas  duse  :  prior  agit  de  Fermentatione, 
altera   de    Febribus.     His  accessit  Dissertatio 
epistolica   de  Urinis."      In   this  book  he  ap- 
peared as  an  ingenious  theorist  of  the  chemical 
sect,  ascribing  peculiar  fermentations  to  .almost 
every  organ  and  humour  of  the  body, and  finding 
in  morbid  ferments  the  cause  of  every  disease. 
With    this  hypothetical  theory,  however,    he 
joined  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  diseases,  which  gave  his  works  a  value,  inde- 
pendent of  the  fugitive  opinions  of  the  day. 

At  the  restoration,  Willis  received  a  reward 
of  his  adherence   to  the  cause  of  episcopacy 
and  loyalty,  in  being  appointed,  on  the  recom- 
mendation   of    Archbishop    Sheldon,    to    the 
Sedleian  professorship  of  natural  philosophy, 
at  Oxford  ;  and  he  soon  after  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor.     When  the  Royal  Society  was 
instituted,  he  was  nominated  among  the  first 
members ;     an   attention    which  he    certainly 
well  merited.     In  one  of  his  professional  jour- 
neys, in  1664,  he    is   said  to  have  'fflade   the 
discovery  of  the   mineral   water  of  Astrop  in 
Northamptonshire  ;  at  least,  he  first  brought  it 
into  vogue.     The  same  year  is  the  date  of  the 
work  to  which   his   reputation   is    principally 
indebted,    namely,    "  Cerebri   Anatome ;    cui 
accessit  Nervorum  Descriptio  &  Usus."    In  its 
composition  he  acknowledged  the  assistance  of 
the  scalpel  of  Lower,  and  the  pencil  of  Wren. 
With  some  errors  of  description,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  opportunities  for  human  dissection, 
there  are  many  improvements  upon  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  brain,  as    then    subsisting ;  and 
the  name  of  Willis  was   perpetuated  in  that 
anastomosis  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
carotids  forming  a  vascular  circle  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  which  he  particularly  described, 
though  it  had  lately  been  noticed  by  Wepfer. 
Willis  was   the   author  of  an  hypothesis,  that 
the  cerebellum  was  the  part  which  supplied  the 
spirits  destined  to  the  vital  motions,  and  the 
cerebrum  those  affecting  the  animal  motions. 


This  anatomical  and  physiological  account  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  was  followed  by 
a  work,  first  printed  in  1667,  with  the  title  of 
"  Pathologia Cerebri  &  Nervosi  Generis,  in  qua 
agitur  de  Morbis  convulsivis,  &  de  Scorbuto." 
In  this  piece  he  indulges  greatly  in  his  theories  of 
exploding  spirits  and  acrid  ferments  ;  yet  there 
are  some  useful  practical  remarks.     Of  scurvy, 
however,    his  ideas   are    vague  and  confused. 
Somewhat  before  this  time  he  had  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
college  of  physicians,  was  nominated  a  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  rose  to  the 
first    practice.      His  next  publication  was    a 
reply  to  l)r.  Highmore's    attack  on  the  theory 
of    hysteric     and    hypochondriac      affections, 
which  he  entitled  "  Adfectionum  quse  dicun- 
tur  Hystericse  &  Hypochondriacs;  Pathologia 
Spasmodica,    vindicata    contra    responsionem 
epistolarem    Natli.  Highmori.      Cui   accesse- 
runt  Ixercitationes  Medico-Physicse   de  San- 
guinis Accensione,  &  Motu  musculari,"   1670. 
This    answer    to    Highmore    is    conceived  in 
civil  though  positive   terms.       The  theory  of 
the  acccnsion  or  kindling   of  the  blood  sup- 
poses an  actual  flame  to  have   been  lighted  at 
the   time   of  conception    in  the  new   animal, 
and  to  continue   during  life.      The  hypothesis 
concerning  muscular  motion   attributes    it  to 
an  effervescence   between  animal  spirits  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerves,  and  other  spirits  derived 
from  the  blood. 

Having  had  the  misfortune  about  this  time 
to  lose  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Dean  Fell,  he 
diverted  his  grief  by  the  composition  of 
another  considerable  work,  entitled  "  De 
Anima  Brutorum  quje  Hominis  Vitalis  ac 
Sensitiva  est :  Exercitationes  duse,"  1672.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  or  the  physiological, 
the  soul  of  brutes  is  considered  as  the  same 
with  the  vital  principle  of  man,  corporeal  in 
its  nature,  and  dying  with  the  body.  The 
anatomy  of  several  animals  is  given  from  dis- 
sections, in  which  the  author  acknowledges  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Edm.  King  and  John  Master ; 
and  much  gratuitous  theory  is  employed  to 
account  for  the  operations  and  affections  of 
the  soul.  In  the  second  or  pathological  part, 
an  account  is  given  of  diseases  particularly 
affecting  the  head  and  nervous  system,  in 
which,  valuable  observation  is  mingled  with 
hypothetical  reasonings.  As  a  further  conso- 
lation for  his  loss.  Dr.  Willis  entered  into  a 
second  marriage  with  a  knight's  widow ;  and 
in  1673,  he  began  to  print  his  last  work,  enti- 
tled "  Pharmaceutice  Rationalis,  sive  Dia- 
triba   de   Medicamentorum    Operationibus  in 
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Humano  Corpore."  After  an  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  intestines  and  stomach,  in  the 
first  part,  and  the  lungs  in  the  second,  in 
which  there  are  some  things  more  subtle-thin 
exact,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  theory  of  the 
operation  of  medicines,  ranged  under  several 
classes  ;  in  which,  as  usual,  there  is  much 
dubious  theory,  joined  to  much  practical  ob- 
servation. He  did  not  live  to  publish  this 
work,  being  carried  off  by  a  pleurisy,  in  1675, 
at  the  premature  age  of  54,  when  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  faculties  were  at  their  height. 
Dr.  Willis  was  a  plain  man,  without  the 
powers  of  shining  in  society,  intent  upon 
science  and  practice,  frugal,  pious,  and  chari- 
table. His  works  were  held  in  great  esteem, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  century 
in  which  he  lived ;  but  partly  through  later 
improvements  in  science,  partly  through  the 
preference  given  to  observation,  above  theory 
of  every  kind,  since  the  writings  of  Sydenham, 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  estimation,  though 
they  by  no  means  merit  neglect.  Their  Latin 
Style  is  neat  and  elegant.  They  have  several 
times  been  published  collectively.  Willisii 
Opera.  Hal/eri  Bibl.  Atiat.  l^  Medic.  Biogr. 
Brit.  —  A. 

WILLUGHBY,  Francis,  a  gentleman  de- 
serving commemoration  as  one  of  the  early 
cultivators  of  natural  history  in  England,  was 
born  in  163;;.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Willughby,  knight,  of  Eresby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, by  Lady  Cassandra,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Londonderry.  From  childhood  he 
displayed  an  uncommon  attachment  to  study, 
which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  great  suc- 
cess, at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge.  He  had 
for  a  fellow-collegian  and  tutor  that  eminent  and 
excellent  philosopher,  John  Ray,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  cemented 
by  similar  ardour  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  by  kindred  pursuits.  With  him 
and  other  companions,  he  made  several  jour- 
nies  in  England,  and  in  1663  and  1664,  an 
extensive  tour  abroad.  He  collected  a  mu- 
seum, rich  in  animal  and  fossil  productions, 
and  made  many  drawings,  especially  of  birds  ; 
these,  together  with  fishes,  being  the  classes 
of  the  animal  kingdom  to  which  he  paid  par- 
ticular attention.  In  1668,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bernard  ;  and  his  seat, 
at  Middleton,  in  Warwickshire,  was  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  his  friend  Ray,  where  they 
pursued,  in  concert,  philosophical  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  they  occasionally  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  both 
were  members.     This   agreeable  and    rational 
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course  of  life  was  brought  to  a  premature 
conclusion  by  his  much-lamented  death,  in 
1672,  at  the  age  of  37.  He  testified  his  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  worthy  associate  and 
former  tutor,  by  nominating  him  one  of  his 
executors,  and  committing  to  him  the  charge 
of  educating  his  two  infant  sons,  with  an  an- 
nuity for  life  by  way  of  compensation.  His 
character  has  been  drawn  by  Ray  in  terms 
which,  without  any  appearance  of  adulation, 
convey  an  idea  of  singular  moral  excellence, 
and  high  mental  endowments. 

Mr.  Willughby  published  nothing  during 
his  life  except  some  papers  in  the  Philos. 
Transactions;  but  in  1676  there  appeared 
under  Ray's  inspection  his  Ornithology,  under 
the  following  title :  "  Francisci  Willoughbeii 
Arm.  Ornithologiae  Libri  tres  -,  in  quibus  Aves 
omnes  hactenus  cognitse,  in  methodum  naturis 
suis  convenientem  reducts,  accurate  descri- 
buntur.  Descriptiones  iconibus  elegantissimis 
&  vivarum  avium  simillimis  seri  incisis  illus- 
trantur.  Totum  opus  recognovit,  digessit,  sup- 
plevit  Johannes  Raius."  Loiid.  fol.  Ray  also 
translated  the  work  into  English,  and  published 
it  with  large  additions  in  1671.  Willughby's 
manuscripts  on  Icthyology  were  left  in  a  very 
imperfect  and  indigested  state  ;  but  Ray 
thought  it  a  duty  to  his  friend's  memory  and  to 
the  public  that  they  should  not  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  He  therefore,  besides  revising, 
methodising,  and  enlarging  them,  added  the 
two  first  books,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Royal  Society  published  them  in  1686,  thus 
entitled:  "  Fran.  Willughbeii  Arm.  de  Historia 
Piscium,  Libr.  quatuor,  jussu  &  suniptu  Soc. 
Regiae  Lond.  editi.  Totum  Opus  recognovit, 
coaptavit,  supplevit,  libruni  etiam  primum  & 
secundum  integros  adjecit  J.  Raius."  Oxon. 
fol.  Willughby's  papers  in  the  Transactions 
relate  to  vegetation,  plants  and  insects.  Some 
of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the  collection  of 
those  of  Ray.  Biogr.  Brit.  Pulteneys  Sketches 
cf  Botany. —  A. 

WILMOT,  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wit  and  profligacy  in  the  li- 
centious age  of  Charles  IL  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Rochester,  an  eminent  loyalist  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  preceding  reign.  He  was 
born  in  1647,  at  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
the  free-school  of  Burford,  was  entered  in 
1659  of  Wad  ham  College,  Oxford.  On  leav- 
ing the  university,  he  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  under  a  tutor  who  is  said  to  have  re-, 
claimed  him  from  early  intemperance ;  but  the 
manners  he  found  at  home,  and  his   attend- 
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ance  at  court,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  betl- 
chamber,  entirely  corrupted  his  morals  and 
principles.  In  1665  he  went  to  sea  in  the  ex- 
pedition destined  to  intercept  the  Dutch  East- 
India  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepidity 
in  the  attack  of  a  castle  at  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
In  the  following  summer  he  served  under  Sir 
Edw.  Spragge,  and  maintained  the  character 
for  courage  which  he  had  acquired.  This  re- 
putation, however,  he  lost  in  some  adventures 
at  home  ;  and  ShefReld  Duke  of  Buckingham 
has  recorded  his  poltroonery  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  He  now,  by  his  wit  and  vivacity, 
became  a  great  favourite  in  convivial  parties  ; 
and  example  and  encouragement  so  much  fos- 
tered his  former  propensity  to  intemperance, 
that,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  during  five 
successive  years  he  was  never  free  from  the 
inflaming  efl^ects  of  wine.  The  numerous 
frolics  in  his  own,  and  in  disguised  characters, 
which  under  such  an  excitement  he  engaged 
in  as  long  as  his  health  and  spirits  lasted,  have 
furnished  matter  of  anecdote  to  the  memoir 
writers  of  the  time,  but  may  now  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  By  those  literary  talents,  how- 
ever, which  alone  have  entitled  him  to  biogra- 
phical commemoration,  he  supported  a  degree 
of  consequence,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
those  who  were  ready  to  pardon  vice  in  favour 
of  wit.  Of  this  number  was  the  King,  who 
was  fond  of  his  company,  and  though  occa- 
sionally himself  the  subject  of  his  licentious 
satire,  treated  him  with  indulgence.  His  poe- 
tical compositions  were  for  the  most  part  bitter 
lampoons,  light  amatory  effusions,  and  some 
pieces  so  grossly  licentious,  that  it  would  be 
an  indecency  even  to  name  them,  and  which 
no  collection  would  now  venture  to  insert. 
"  In  all  his  works,  (says  Dr.  Johnson,  meaning, 
probably,  those  which  am  be  read,)  there  is 
sprightliness  and  vigour,  and  every  where  may 
be  found  tokens  of  a  mind  which  study  might 
have  carried  to  excellence."  They  are,  how- 
ever, scarcely  worthy  of  analysis ;  and  Wal- 
pole's  sentence,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Noble 
Authors,  may  be  admitted  as  just:  "  Lord 
Rochester's  poems  have  much  more  obscenity 
than  wit,  more  wit  than  poetry,  more  poetry 
than  politeness." 

This  unhappy  man  by  his  debaucheries  wore 
out  his  constitution  soon  after  thirty,  and  fell 
into  a  state  of  disease  and  debility  that  put  him 
upon  studying  physic,  and  had  the  more  salu- 
tary effect  of  bringing  him  to  serious  reflection 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
life.     He    cultivated    an    acquaintance    with 


Bishop  Burnet,  whose  arguments  restored  him 
to  a  belief  in  natural  and  revealed  religion,  the 
influence  of  which  rendered  him  a  very  sincere 
penitent.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  sunk  quietly 
under  the  exhaustion  of  his  vital  powers,  in 
July  1680,  when  he  had  not  long  commenced 
his  33d  year.  His  early  dissoluteness  did  not 
prevent  him  from  forming  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection, the  fruits  of  which  were  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  Biogr.  Brit.  Joknsoii's  Lives 
of  Eng.  Poets. — A. 

WILSON,  Richard,  an  eminent  painter 
in  landscape,  born  in  1 7 14,  was  the  son  of  the 
rector  of  Pineges,  in  Montgomeryshire.  After 
receiving  a  classical  education  under  his  father, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  inanifested  a  great 
love  for  the  arts  of  design,  he  was  placed  as 
pupil  to  a  painter  of  little  merit  in  London, 
with  whom  he  remained  six  years.  He  then 
for  a  time  practised  portrait  painting,  but  with 
no  distinguished  success.  In  1749  he  visited 
Italy  in  pursuit  of  improvement,  and  meeting 
at  Venice  with  Mr.  Lock,  a  gentleman  of  taste 
in  the  arts,  he  was  carried  by  him  to  Rome, 
and  employed  in  taking  sketches  of  the  country 
by  the  way,  his  talents  now  evidently  pointing 
to  landscape.  In  that  capital  he  studied  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  content  with  a  bare 
support,  whilst  in  obscurity  he  was  labouring 
to  merit  future  fame.  The  celebrated  Vernet, 
at  that  time  in  Rome,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation,  accidentally  visiting  Wilson's  paint- 
ing room,  was  struck  with  one  of  his  land- 
scapes, and  requested  that  he  might  exchange 
one  of  his  own  for  it ;  and  afterwards,  with 
true  liberality,  exhibited  it  to  his  visitors,  and 
recommended  the  artist  to  their  favour.  Wil- 
son returned  to  England,  and  exercised  his 
mature  powers  with  so  much  success,  as  to 
obtain  the  name  of  the  English  Claude.  The 
comparison  between  these  two  artists  is  thus 
given  by  Mr.  Fuseli :  "  Claude,  little  above 
mediocrity  in  all  other  branches  of  landscape- 
painting,  had  one  great  prerogative,  sublimity  : 
but  his  powers  rose  and  set  with  the  sun  ;  he 
could  only  be  serenely  sublime  or  romantic. 
Wilson,  vi'ithout  so  great  a  feature,  had  a 
more  varied  and  more  proportionate  power : 
he  observed  nature  in  all  her  appearances,  and 
had  a  characteristic  touch  for  all  her  forms. 
But  though  in  effects  of  dewy  freshness  and 
silent  evening  lights,  few  equalled,  and  fewer 
excelled  him,  his  grandeur  is  oftener  allied  to 
terror,  bustle,  and  convulsion,  than  to  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity.  Figures,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  two  introduced  or  handled 
with   greater   infelicity."      Mr.    F.  proceeds. 
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<«  Wilson  is  now  nunibcreJ  with  tlie  classics 
of  the  art,  though  little  more  than  the  fifth 
part  of  a  century  elapsed  since  death  relieved 
him  from  the  apathy  of  cognofa'iiti,  the  envy 
of  rivals,  and  the  neglect  of  a  tasteless  public; 
for  Wilson,  whose  works  will  soon  command 
prices  as  proud  as  those  of  Claude,  Poussin, 
or  Elzhcimer,  resembled  the  last  most  in  his 
fate,  lived  and  died  nearer  to  indigence  than 
ease  •,  and  as  an  asylum  from  the  severest  wants 
incident  to  age  and  decay  of  powers,  was  re- 
duced to  solicit  the  librarian's  place  in  the 
academy  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments."  The  neglect  here  complained  of 
may  in  part  be  imputed  to  this  artist's  temper 
and  character ;  for  though  a  very  honest  and 
good-natured  man,  he  was  not  fashioned  to 
society  with  the  superior  ranks,  and  enjoyed 
himself  most  in  tavern  company,  where  he 
could,  without  restraint,  indulge  a  frank  and 
somewhat  irascible  disposition.  It  may  be 
added,  that  so  great  is  his  posthumous  reputa- 
tion, that  at  this  time  (1814)  some  of  his  pic- 
tures, together  with  those  of  other  deceased 
artists,  are  exhibiting  in  London  with  universal 
admiration.  He  died  in  1782,  at  the  age  of 
68.  Fuseli's  edit,  of  Pilkingtoti'i  Diet.  Europ. 
Magaz. — A. 

WILSON,  Thomas,  a  very  exemplary 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  ia 
1663,  at  Burton-in-Wirral,  Cheshire.  He 
received  his  school  education  at  Chester, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Dublin-college,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1689,  and  in  1692  was  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
tutor  to  his  son.  Lord  Strange,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  a  tour  to  the  continent.  He  remained 
abroad  three  years,  when  his  pupil  dying,  he 
returned  ;  and  as  a  reward  of  his  faithful 
services,  was  nominated  by  the  earl  to  the 
bishoprlck  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  then  in  the  Derby  family.  The 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  King  William, 
and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  being  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Wilson  at  Lambeth,  he  was  con- 
secrated in  January,  1697-8, and  took  possession 
of  his  see  in  the  following  April.  The  revenue 
of  the  bishopric  at  that  time  did  not  amount  in 
money  to  more  than  300I.  per  annum,  but  the 
demesnes  afforded  articles  for  barter,  in  which 
mode  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  in  the  island 
was  carried  on.  By  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment, the  bishop  was  enabled  not  only  to  keep 
due  hospitality  and  signalize  his  charity  to  the 
poor,  but  to  do  many  things  for  the  benefit  of 
the  island,  both  in  temporal  aod  spiritual  con- 


cerns. He  repaired  his  ruinous  palace,  and 
founded  a  new  chapel  at  Castletown.  He 
established  parociiial  libraries  throughout  his 
diocese,  furnished  witli  religious  books,  among 
which  was  a  small  tract,  the  first  ever  printed 
in  the  Manks  language.  He  imported  seed 
corn,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  from  England, 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  and  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  medicine,  that  he  might 
act  occasionally  as  the  physician  of  bodies,  as 
well  as  of  souls.  He  published  Ecclesiastical 
Constitutions,  which  were  passed  into  a  law, 
and  were  so  much  approved  by  Lord  Chancellor 
King,  that  he  declared,  that  "  if  the  antient 
discipline  of  the  church  were  lost,  it  might  be 
found  in  all  its  purity  in  the  Isle  of  Man."  The 
good  bishop,  indeed,  was  zealous  in  main- 
taining his  episcopal  authority  in  matters  of 
religion  ami  morality,  convinced,  no  doubt, 
that  its  exercise  among  a  rude  and  ignorant 
people  was  of  essential  service.  Some  instances 
of  his  conduct  in  this  point  involved  him  in 
difficulties,  and,  though  well  meant,  perhaps 
exceeded  the  proper  limits.  Some  copies  of 
the  "  Independent  Whig"  having  reached  the 
island,  he  issued  a  strong  declaration  against 
it,  as  hostile  to  the  established  church  and  the 
Christian  religion,  and  even  gave  an  order  to 
seize  it,  wherever  found.  A  copy  being  sent 
as  a  present  to  the  public  library,  the  bishop 
ordered  a  person  to  take  and  keep  it  in  his 
possession,  for  which  act  the  governor  com- 
mitted the  man  to  prison,  who  was  not 
liberated  till  an  unpleasant  altercation  had  taken 
place.  A  more  serious  difference  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  head  was  the  result  of 
the  bishop's  excluding  from  the  communion 
the  wife  of  the  governor,  on  account  of  an  act 
of  defamation,  for  which  she  refused  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  injured  party.  The  governor's 
chaplain  having  by  his  own  authority  admitted 
her  to  the  communion,  the  bishop  suspended 
him  for  disobedience  ;  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor, conceiving  that  he  had  acted  illegally, 
laid  a  fine  upon  him  and  his  two  vicars-gene- 
ral. On  their  refusal  of  payment,  they  were 
committed  close  prisoners  to  the  castle,  where 
they  lay  nine  weeks,  till  the  bishop,  by  petition 
to  the  council  in  England,  obtained  the  release 
of  himself  and  his  companions  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil afterwards  reversed  all  the  proceedings.  So 
much  was  the  bishop  beloved  in  the  Island, 
tliat  his  arrest  was  likely  to  have  occasioned  a 
serious  tumult,  had  he  not  pacified  the  people 
by  an  address  from  the  castle  wall ;  and  he 
afterwards  declined  prosecuting  the  governor 
for  damages.     The  piety  of  this  prelate,  and 
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his  attachment  to  the  church,  procured  hhn  in 
1  707  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university 
of  Oxford,  in  full  convocation  ;  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  aggregated  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  affectionately  attached  to 
his  flock,  and  though  he  was  offered  an  English 
bishopric,  he  refused  to  change  a  situation  in 
which  he  was  able  to  do  so  much  good.  Going 
once  to  pay  his  duty  to  Oueen  Caroline,  at  a 
time  when  several  other  prelates  were  at  her 
levee,  she  turned  to  them  and  said,  "  Here, 
my  lords,  comes  a  bishop  whose  errand  is  not 
to  apply  for  a  translation,  nor  would  he  part 
with  his  spouse  because  she  is  poor."  It  is 
related  that  Cardinal  Fleury,  having  heard  of  his 
character,  wished  greatly  to  see  him,  and  sent 
on  purpose  to  make  enquiry  after  his  health, 
his  age,  and  the  date  of  his  consecration,  as 
they  two  were,  the  Cardinal  said,  the  oldest, 
and  he  believed  the  poorest  bishops  in  Europe  ; 
at  the  same  time  inviting  him  to  France.  The 
bishop's  reply  was  so  pleasing  to  the  minister, 
that  an  order  was  made  that  no  French  pri- 
vateer should  commit  ravages  on  the  Isle  of 
Man.  His  life,  spent  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  was  protracted  to  his  93d  year, 
when  he  calmly  expired,  in  March  1755, 
leaving  one  surviving  son,  who  became  known 
in  the  political  world  as  the  rector  of  St. Ste- 
phens, Walbrook,  and  the  patron  of  the  cele- 
brated historian  Mrs.  Macaulay. 

Bishop  Wilson  published  little  in  his  life- 
time ;  but  after  his  death  the  Rev.  C.  Crut- 
well  printed  a  collection  of  his  "  Works,"  in 
two  vols.  4to.,  1781,  consisting  of  religious 
tracts,  devotional  pieces,  papers  relative  to 
the  discipline  and  administration  of  his  diocese, 
sermons,  and  a  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
first  drawn  up  for  Dr.  Gibson's  edition  of 
Camden.  Though  his  writings  display  no 
marks  of  superior  learning  or  understanding, 
they  are  estimable  for  the  spirit  of  unaffected 
piety  and  benevolence  which  breathes  in  them. 
The  same  reverend  editor  published  for  a  cha- 
ritable purpose  a  "  Bible,"  under  the  bishop's 
name,  in  3  vols.  4to.  1785.  The  notes  of  the 
good  prelate,  which  justified  this  use  of  his 
respected  name,  are  of  small  value  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  text,  and  contain  various 
•mistakes,  arising  from  inadvertence  or  limited 
enquiry.  He  had  caused  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Manks  language  to 
be  undertaken,  which  was  completed  by  his 
successor,  Dr.  Mark  Hilleslcy.  —  Biogr.  Brit. 
—  Monthly  Rev-  • — Life  prefixed  to  Works.  —  A . 

WINDICHIND,  or  Witikind,  a  German 
fcistorian  of  the  tenth  century,  was  a  Bene- 


dictine monk  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  in 
Saxony.  He  had  the  direction  of  the  school 
in  that  seminary,  and  brought  up  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
attainments  at  that  period.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  the  Saxons,  in  three  books,  comprehending 
the  actions  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  and  ter- 
minating at  his  death  in  973.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Oueen  Mathildis,  daughter  of  that  emperor, 
and  was  first  printed  at  Basil,  in  1532.  An 
edition  was  given  by  Meibomius,  with  notes 
and  dissertations,  in  a  collection  of  historical 
works,  Franhf.  162 1,  reprinted  with  the 
"  Scriptores  Rerum  Germanai'um,"  Helmstadty 
1688.  To  the  same  writer  are  ascribed  a  re- 
lation in  verse  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thecla, 
and  a  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  both  of  them 
lost.      Vossii  Hist.  Lot.      Dupin.  —  A. 

WINKELMAN,  Abbe  John,  an  eminent 
German  antiquary,  was  born  at  Stendal,  in 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh,  in  17 18.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  and  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
from  the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father, 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  become  a 
teacher  in  a  school  at  a  small  village,  named 
Seehausen,  where  he  continued  some  years. 
Having  heard  that  Count  Bunau,  author  of  an 
excellent  history  of  the  German  empire,  and 
minister  of  state  to  Augustus  III.  King  of 
Poland,  not  only  patronised  men  of  letters, 
but  employed  several  of  them  in  his  house  at 
Nothenvvitz,  to  make  extracts  from  historical 
works,  with  which  his  extensive  library  was 
well  furnished,  he  requested  and  obtained  leave 
to  be  one  of  that  number.  From  the  nature 
of  his  employment  under  this  nobleman,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  fund  of 
knowledge  which  he  did  not  before  possess, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  improving  and  forming 
his  taste.  The  gallery  of  Dresden,  which  he 
visited  very  often,  though  domiciliated  at 
Nothenwitz,  contributed  to  develop  his  pecu- 
liar talents,  and  enabled  him  to  make  philoso- 
phical reflections  on  painting  and  other  branches 
of  art.  He  derived  great  benefit  likewise  from* 
an  acquaintance  with  Oeser,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, who  resided  in  that  city.  His  first  attempt 
as  an  author  was  made  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  when  he  published  his  "  Reflections 
on  the  Imitation  of  the  Greeks  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture."  This  work  gained  him  great  ap- 
plause, and  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception. The  court  of  King  Augustus  being 
Catholic,  Winkelmanfound  there  many  zealous 
adherents  of  the  Romish  church,  who  en= 
deavoured  to  bring  him  over  to  their  faith  j, 
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and  among  these  was  the  nuncio  Archinto, 
who  at  length  succeeded.  The  letter,  which 
the  new  convert  wrote  to  his  benefactor  Count 
Bunau  to  justify  his  change  of  religion,  leaves 
it  doubtful,  according  to  Dcnina,  whether  he 
was  guided  most,  on  this  occasion,  by  a  view 
to  eternal  happiness,  or  to  temporal  advantage. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained an  ardent  desire  to  examine  the  rare 
masterpieces  of  art  in  Italy,  and  his  journey 
to  that  country  was  hastened  by  the  war, 
which  induced  him  to  quit  Dresden  sooner 
than  he  expected.  In  passing  through  Flo- 
rence, in  1756,  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  celebrated  Baron  de  Stosch,  of  whose 
antiquities  he  made  a  descriptive  catalogue  in 
French,  entitled,  "  Description  des  Pierres 
Gravees  du  Baron  de  Stosch,"  4to.,  and  this 
small  work  afterwards  contributed  to  make  his 
name  better  known  at  Rome,  to  which  he 
proceeded  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 
Here  he  found  Mengs,  the  painter,  who  was 
then  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Poland  ;  and 
his  acquaintance  with  that  ingenious  artist, 
with  Bianconi  and  many  others,  to  whom  he 
was  recommended  by  Archinto,  paved  the  way 
for  his  introduction  to  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  letters  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Pas- 
sionei,  and  th?  prelate  Giaconelli.  From  the 
library  of  the  former,  and  the  learning  of  the 
latter,  he  acquired  much  useful  information, 
and  was  soon  acknowledged  as  a  man  of  fine 
taste,  and  a  great  connoisseur  in  works  of  art. 
He  now  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and 
his  merit  in  a  little  time  became  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  on  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Venuti, 
the  keeper  of  the  pope's  cabinet  of  antiquities, 
he  obtained  the  place,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  candidates.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  to  another  equally  agreeable  to 
his  taste,  and  no  less  advantageous,  that  of 
copyist  (scrittore)  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
Being  thus  raised  to  situations  which  rendered 
his  circumstances  easy,  he  was  better  enabled 
to^ratify  his  taste  for  archreological  researches, 
and  to  study  the  different  remains  of  ancient 
art  with  which  Italy  abounded.  He  was  now 
named  a  corresponding  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  offered 
him  the  place  of  librarian,  and  director  of  his 
cabinet  of  medals ;  but  the  Pope,  wishing  to 
retain  him  at  Rome,  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting this  offer,  and  -gave  him  an  addition  to 
his  income  from  his  own  privy  purse.  Having 
completed  his  History  of  Art  among  the  An- 
cients, he  quitted  Rome  in  1768,  in  order  to 
visit  his  friends  in  Germany,  aud  to  cause  that 


work  to  be  translated  into  French  by  Mr.  Tous- 
saint  of  Berlin  ;  but  as  he  remained  some  weeks 
longer  at  Vienna  than  he  had  at  first  proposed, 
he  changed  his  design  of  visiting  Dresden  and 
the  Prussian  capital,  and  set  out  suddenly  to 
return  to  Rome,  carrying  with  him  some  gold 
medals  and  other  presents  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Vienna.  On  his  arrival,  however, 
at  Trieste,  he  was  assassinated,  in  the  month 
of  June  1768,  by  a  wretch  named  Arcangcli, 
a  native  of  Campiglio,  a  small  town  in  the 
territory  of  Pistoria,  who  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  his  acquaintance  on  the  road.  This 
miscreant  had  been  condemned  for  a  robbery 
to  work  four  years  in  chains,  and  then  to  be 
banished  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  under 
an  oath  never  to  return.  Of  one  part  of  this 
sentence  he  obtained  a  mitigation,  and  retired 
to  Venice,  but  soon  fell  into  needy  circum- 
stances, and  happening  to  meet  with  Winkel- 
man,  paid  such  assiduous  court  to  him,  that  he 
entirely  gained  his  confidence.  The  abbe 
being  thus  thrown  off  his  guard,  was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  indulge  him  with  a  sight  of  the 
valuable  presents  he  had  received  at  Vienna. 
The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
He  immediately  formed  a  design  to  murder  and 
to  rob  him,  and  with  that  view  he  purchased  a 
new  and  sharp  knife.  As  the  abbe,  who  i« 
the  most  friendly  manner  invited  him  to  Rome, 
was  sitting  down  in  his  chair  early  in  the 
morning,  at  the  inn  where  they  both  lodged, 
he  threw  a  rope  over  his  head,  and  before  he 
could  disengage  himself,  stabbed  him  in  five 
places.  The  abbe  had  still  strength  to  get  down 
to  the  ground  floor,  and  to  call  for  assistance. 
Being  laid  on  a  bed,  though  suffering  under 
the  most  violent  pain,  he  possessed  suflicienr 
composure  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  to 
make  his  will,  in  which  he  appointed  Cardinal 
Alexander  Albani  his  sole  executor,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  afternoon.  Abbe  Winkelman 
was  of  the  middle  size.  He  had  a  very  low- 
forehead,  a  sharp  nose  and  black  hollow  eyes, 
which  gave  him  rather  a  gloomy  appearance. 
An  ardent  and  impetuous  disposition  often 
hurried  him  into  extremes.  Naturally  enthu- 
siastic, he  frequently  indulged  an  extravagant 
imagination  ;  hut  as  he  possessed  a  strong  and 
solid  judgment,  he  knew  how  to  give  things 
their  just  value.  In  consequence  of  this  turn 
of  mind,  as  well  as  a  neglected  education,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  cautious  reserve.  If  he  was 
bold  in  his  decisions  as  an  author,  he  was  still 
more  so  in  his  conversation,  and  often  made 
his  friends  tremble  for  his  temerity.  As  soon 
as  an  account  of  his   death  reached  Vienira, 
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one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Empress  Queen, 
Maria  Theresa,  wrote  to  Mr.  Merian,  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  request- 
ing him  to  cause  the  History  of  Arts  among  the 
Ancients  to  be  translated  by  Professor  Tous- 
saint,  according  to  the  author's  intention. 
Toussaint  undertook  the  task,  but  completed 
only  a  part,  which  was  sent  to  Vienna.  One 
of  the  French  translations  afterwards  published 
was  by  Huber,  professor  at  Leipsic.  This 
work  was  translated  also  into  Italian  and  into 
English.  The  compilers  of  the  "  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  Historique"  say  that  the  last 
French  translation  is  far  preferable  to  the  first, 
as  it  was  made  from  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
original,  printed  at  Vienna  in  1776,  after  a 
manuscript  left  by  the  author.  It  is  added, 
that  this  manuscript  was  stained  with  the 
author's  blood,  as  he  was  employed  in  revising 
it  at  the  time  he  received  the  fatal  wounds. 
Winkelman  wrote  also  several  other  works, 
among  which  were  "  Letters  on  the  Disco- 
veries made  at  Herculaneum,"  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Gough  ;  "  Unpublished  Mo- 
numents of  Antiquity,  such  as  Statues,  An- 
cient Paintings,  engraved  Stones,  Bas  Reliefs, 
in  Marble  and  Terra  Cotta,"  of  which  there  is 
a  French  translation  from  the  Italian,  Paris, 
1808,  three  vols.  4to.  with  plates  ;  "  On  Al- 
legory, or  Treatises  on  that  subject,"  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  and  "  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of 
the  Ancients,"  8vo.  Winkelman's  «  Letters 
to  his  Friends,"  were  published  in  German,  in 
two  volumes  8vo.,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
prefixed,  by  Professor  Heyne.  Encyclopadia 
Br'ttannka.  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique. 
La  Prusse  Litteraire  par l' Abbe  Denina.  —  J. 

WINSLOW,  James  Benignus,  a  very 
eminent  anatomist,  was  born  in  1669  at  Oden- 
sce,  in  the  ifle  of  Funen,  Denmark.  His 
family  was  originally  from  Sweden,  and  his 
great  uncle  was  the  celebrated  Stenonius.  His 
lather,  the  minister  of  Odcnsee,  designed  him 
for  his  own  profession,  but  his  inclination  led 
him  to  medicine.  After  studying  a  year  under 
Borrichius,  he  was  sent  with  a  pension  from 
the  King  of  Denmark,  to  seek  improvement  at 
the  principal  universities  of  Europe.  In  1698 
he  was  at  Paris,  where  he  became  the  disciple 
of  the  able  anatomist  Duverney.  Whilst  in 
this  capital,  he  frequently  held  disputations  on 
religion  with  a  young  Dane  ;  and  to  furnish 
himself  -with  arguments,  he  was  induced  to 
read  the  illustrious  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  by  which  perusal  doubts  were 
excited  concerning  the  soundness  of  his  own. 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself,  he  waited  upon  the 
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prelate  at  his  country-house  ;  and  the  result  of 
several  conferences  was,  that  Winslow  made 
his  abjuration  of  protestantism  before  this  great 
converter,  who   administered   confirmation  to 
him,  and  added  to  his  baptismal  name  his  own 
of  Benignus.     Such  3  conquest  by  a  skilful  and 
eloquent  polemic,  over  a    man  whom  Haller 
calls  "  simple  and  superstitious,"  was  no  great 
matter   of   triumph  ;   though   the    subsequent 
celebrity   of  the  proselyte  has  caused  it  to  be 
dwelt    upon  with  much   complacence  by  his 
Catholic    biographers.      The  effect,  however, 
was  to  break  off  his  connexion  with  his  family 
and   native   country,  and   fix  him   in  France. 
The  patronage  of  Bossuet  caused  him  to  be 
admitted  among  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in    1705. 
In  1707,  on  the  recommendation  of  Duverney, 
he  was  appointed  an  eleve  of  anatomy  by  the 
Academy    of  Sciences.      He    afterwards    for 
many  years  gave  lectures  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery for  Duverney  at  the  royal  garden  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1743  that  he  obtained  the  profes- 
sorship in  this  institution.     In  the  mean-time, 
he  was  making  himself  known  by  a  number  of 
papers   on   anatomical   and  physiological  sub- 
jects,    communicated     to    the    Academy    of 
Sciences,  which  at  length  admitted  him  among 
the  number  of  associates,  as  did  also  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin.     His  great  work,  entitled 
"  Exposition  Anatomique  de  la  Structure  du 
Corps   Humain,"  first    appeared  at    Paris    in 
1732,  4to. ;  and,  as  Haller  observes,  it  super- 
ceded all  former  compendium  s  of  the  science. 
Exact  descriptions  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
formed    by  contemplating  them  in    situ,  and 
not,  like  former  anatomists,  when   taken  out 
and  detached  from  their  connexions,  form  the 
great  merit  of  the  work,  which  not  only  repeats 
with   more    accuracy    the    demonstrations    of 
others,  but  contains  much  that  is  entirely  new. 
Its  merit  caused  it  to  be  frequently  reprinted, 
and  to   be  translated   into  various  languages, 
and  it  is  still  regarded  as  of  standard  authority. 
He  had  planned  a  larger  work,  of  which  this 
was  only  a   kind  of  abridgment,  but  it  never 
appeared.     Winslow  was  likewise  the  author  of 
some  disputations   and  treatises  on  particular 
topics.     He  died  in  1 760,  at  the  great  age  of 
9 1 .      Haller i  Bibl.  Anatom.      Eloy.  —  A. 

WINWOOD,  Sir  Ralph,  an  able  states- 
man in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  born  at 
Aynho  in  Northamptonshire,  about  1564.  At 
a  proper  age  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John's- 
college,  Oxford;  but  being  elected  probationer- 
fellow  of  Magdalen-college,  he  proceeded 
thence  through  the  different  degrees  to  that  of 
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LL.B.  in  1590,  and  was  chosen  proctor  of 
the  university  in  1592.  He  tlien  completed 
his  education  in  a  course  of  foreign  travel ; 
and  in  1599  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Neville  in 
his  embassy  to  France,  in  quality  of  his  secre- 
tary. He  was  for  some  time  resident  at  the 
French  court ;  and  in  1603  was  sent  by  King 
James  as  envoy  to  the  states  of  Holland.  In 
this  situation  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
he  was  appointed  in  1607  joint-ambassador 
with  Sir  Richard  Spencer  to  the  same  states, 
having  previously  been  knighted.  In  1^109  he 
was  again  sent  to  Holland,  on  the  theological 
business  respecting  Vorstius,  in  which  King 
James  so  officiously  interested  himself.  After 
his  return,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  in 
1 61 4,  which  office  he  occupied  till  his  death 
in  161 7.  He  was  married,  and  left  one  son. 
Sir  Ralph  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
well  acquainted  with  business,  and  particularly 
conversant  with  commercial  and  military  af- 
fairs. There  was  published  in  1725  by  Ed- 
mund Sawyer,  Esq.  "  Memorials  of  AiFairs  of 
State  in  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  I.,  collected  chiefly  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Papers  of  the  right  hon.  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  lent.  &c.  &c."  in  3  vols,  folio,  esteemed 
a  valuable  record  of  the  political  transactions  of 
those  times.     B'wgr.  Brit.  —  A. 

WIRSUNG,  John-George,  an  anatomist, 
was  a  native  of  Bavaria.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Padua,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Vesling.  In 
1642  he  published  the  discovery  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name,  that  of  the  pancreatic 
duct.  He  did  not  write  on  the  subject,  but 
caused  a  figure  to  be  engraved,  entitling  it 
"  Ductus  cujusdam  cum  multiplicibus  suis 
ramulis  noviter  in  Pancreate  inventis  in  di- 
versis  corporibus  humanis,"  fol.  Although 
'  other  anatomists  are  said  to  have  taken  notice 
of  the  same  vessel,  yet  Wirsung  is  justly  re- 
garded as  its  proper  discoverer  in  the  human 
body.  In  the  following  year,  1643,  this  pro- 
mising dissector  (who  was  a  doctor  of  physic) 
was  assassinated  by  a  Dalmatian,  irritated,  it 
is  said,  at  being  silenced  by  him  in  a  public 
disputation.  Halleri.  Bibl.  Anatom.  Eloy. — 
A. 

WISEMAN,  Richard,  an  eminent  English 
surgeon,  was  probably  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  Of  his  parentage  and 
education  notl'.ing  is  known,  and  he  first  ap- 
pears as  a  surgeon  on  the  royal  party  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  He  accompanied  the 
fugitive  Prince  Charles  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders  ;  served,  either  at  that  period  or 
before,  for  three  years  in  the  King  of  Spain's 


navy ;  returned  with  the  Prince  to  Scotland, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
where  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  his  libera- 
tion, in  1652,  he  was  some  time  an  assistant 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Molins,  an  eminent  surgeon 
in  London,  which  city  thenceforth  became  his 
residence.  On  the  restorailon  he  rose  to  great 
fame  and  practice,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
serjeant-surgeons  to  Charles  II.  His  pro(ps- 
sional  services  were,  however,  impeded  by  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  under  which,  in  the 
preface  to  his  works,  dated  May  1676,  he 
affirms  that  he  has  been  a  sufferer  for  twenty 
years.  How  much  longer  he  survived  does 
not  appear. 

Wiseman  published  the  results  of  his  long 
experience  in  a  volume  entitled,  "  Several 
Chirurgical  Treatises,"  fol.  1676,  1686,  and 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  1 7 19.  They  are  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Tumours;  Ulcers;  Diseases  of 
the  Anus  ;  King's-evil ;  Wounds  ;  Gunshot 
Wounds ;  Fractures  and  Luxations ;  Lues 
Venerea.  After  a  general  account  of  each 
disease,  cases  are  given  from  his  own  practice, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  above  600.  They 
are  related  with  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity, 
failures  being  recorded  as  well  as  cures ;  and 
they  afford  a  very  instructive  view  of  surgery 
as  it  was  practised  in  his  time,  when  medi- 
cines and  topical  applications  were  more  con- 
fided in  than  operations.  Though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  what  would  now  be  termed  rough 
surgery,  the  practice  is  often  efficacious,  and 
still  merits  attention.  Wiseman's  testimony 
to  the  miraculous  effiscts  of  the  royal  touch  in 
scrophula  has  been  regarded  as  of  great  weight, 
by  some  advocates  for  that  superstition  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conciliate  his  honesty 
with  his  sagacity  in  his  dechirations  on  this 
point,  though  the  fallacy,  from  his  own  nar- 
ration, is  readily  detected.  LTpon  the  whole, 
he  was  a  very  deserving  member  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  writings  were  long  referred  to 
as  standard  authority  in  the  examinations  at 
Surgeons'  Hall.  Wiseman's  Works.  HalLri 
Bibl.  Chirurg.  —  A. 

WISSOWATIUS,  Andrew,  a  distinguish- 
ed person  of  the  Socinian  sect,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Lithuania  in  1608.  His  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  Lelio  Soccini.  lie 
received  his  education  in  the  new  Unitarian 
college  at  Racow  under  Crellius,  where  he  was 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
that  school,  that  being  afterwards  chosen  pre- 
ceptor to  the  son  of  the  s^tarost  of  Lublin,  he 
resisted  every  attempt  to  convert  him  to  the 
catholic  religion.     Quitting  his  pupil,  he  went 
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to  Holland,  and  studied  for  a  time  at  Leyden. 
He  then  travelled  into  England  and  France, 
and  was  much  noticed  by  some  eminent  men 
of  letters.  On  his  return  to  Poland  he  found 
his  sect  under  persecution  from  the  diet  of 
Warsaw,  and  exerted  himself  with  great  cou- 
rage in  its  defence.  For  many  sussessive  years 
he  underwent  dangers  and  difficulties  in  fol- 
lowing his  vocation  as  a  preacher  in  various 
parts  of  Poland,  his  zeal  augmenting  with  his 
sufferings  for  the  cause.  After  the  decree  in 
1658  against  all  the  Unitarians,  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  a  wandering  life,  but  still  employed 
himself  in  making  proselytes  ;  and  in  1660  he 
was  the  only  one  of  his  party  present  at  the 
Colloquium  Charitativitm,  where  he  firmly 
maintained  his  opinions  against  the  Jesuit  Chi- 
chovius  and  others.  It  is  asserted  that  he  re- 
fused large  sums  of  money,  and  an  estate, 
which  were  offered  as  the  price  of  a  change  of 
sentiments.  He  then  withdrew  to  Hungary, 
where  he  passed  two  years  in  learning  the  lan- 
•ruage  of  the  country,  in  order  to  serve  the 
brethren  in  that  kingdom.  His  final  retreat 
was  Holland,  where  he  laboured  in  an  edition 
of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum," 
which  appeared  in  9  vols,  fol.,  and  where  he 
died  in  1678. 

Wissowatius  is  spoken  of  with  great  enco- 
mium by  the  historians  of  his  sect,  which  he 
seems  to  have  merited  by  his  constancy  and  in- 
tegrity. He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
writings,  one  of  which,  left  by  him  in  manu- 
script, was  published  after  his  death  with  the 
title  of  "  Religio  rationalis,  seu  de  Rationis 
judicio  in  controversiis,  etiam  theologicis  ac 
religiosis  adhibendo,  tractatus."  —  A. 

WITHERING,  William,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
an  eminent  physician  and  naturalist,  born  in 
1741,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  medical 
practitioner  at  Wellington  in  Shropshire.  He 
was  professionally  educated  first  under  his 
father,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  i  766. 
He  first  settled  at  Stafford,  in  which  place  he 
married.  A  vacancy  occurring  at  Birmingham 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Small,  he  removed  to  that 
town,  where  he  soon  rose  to  extensive  practice  ; 
and  this  was  afterwards  so  much  increased, 
that  scarcely  any  physician  out  of  the  metropo- 
lis was  so  largely  and  profitably  employed.  For 
his  success  Dr.  Withering  was  solely  indebted 
to  his  skill  and  assiduity  ;  for  his  temper  and 
bodily  constitution  did  not  lead  him  to  culti- 
vate general  society,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure 
chiefly  to  scientific  pursuits.  Bptany  and  che- 
mistry were  especially  objects  of  his  attention. 


In  1776  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  A  Bo- 
tanical   Arrangement    of  British  Plants,"    in 

2  vols.  8vo.,  which  was  an  account  of  the  indi- 
genous plants  of  Great  Britain,  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  Linnsean  system,  with  English  names 
and  descriptions.  The  work  was  well  received, 
and  went  through  two  more  editions,  in  1787, 

3  vols.,  and  in  I79<5,  4  vols,  with  great  im- 
provements and  additions,  which  rendered  it 
an  excellent  national  Flora.  The  author  is 
particularly  full  upon  the  medical  and  econo- 
mical uses  of  plants.  In  the  latter  editions  he 
was  much  indebted  to  several  able  correspon- 
dents and  coadjutors,  particularly  to  Dr. 
Stokes.  Of  Dr.  Withering's  contributions  to 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  may  be  mentioned  a 
translation  of  Bergman's  "  Sciagr^phia  Regni 
Mineralis,"  1783,  and  the  following  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  ;  "  Experiments 
on  different  kinds  of  Marie  found  in  Stafford- 
shire," 1773  ;  an  "  Analysis  of  the  Toadstone 
of  Derbyshire,"  1782;  "Experiments  on  the 
Terra  Ponderosa,"  1784;  and  "  Analysis  of  a 
Hot  Mineral  Spring  in  Portugal,"  1798:  in  all 
these  he  displayed  much  acuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  investigation.  To  the  improvement  of 
his  own  profession  he  contributed  by  a  very 
accurate  •«  Account  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Sore  Throat,  particularly  as  it  appeared  at 
Birmingham  in  the  year  1778;"  and  "  An 
Account  of  the  Foxglove  and  some  of  its  me- 
dical uses  5  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
Dropsy  and  other  Diseases,"  1785.  Though 
not  the  discoverer  of  this  powerful  remedy,  he 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  correct  account  of  its 
doses  and  preparations,  and  the  best  modes  of 
employing  it  with  safety  and  efficacy. 

Dr.  Withering,  originally  of  a  delicate  habit 
of  body,  suffered  various  pulmonic  attacks, 
which  at  length  so  much  weakened  his  lungs, 
that  in  1793  and  1794  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warmer  climate,  and 
fixed  upon  Lisbon  for  that  purpose.  His 
health  afterwards  continued  in  a  fluctuating 
state,  not  permitting  his  former  professional 
exertions ;  and  he  died  at  the  Larches  near 
Birmingham  in  November  1 799,  at  the  age  of 
58.  In  his  intellectual  character  was  joined 
persevering  application  with  sagacity  and  dis- 
cernment, which  eminently  fitted  him  for 
scientific  researches.  In  his  medical  practice 
he  limited  prescription  to  what  he  considered 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  his  patients ;  and 
any  dislike  he  might  incur  from  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profession  on  that  account 
must  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  in  his  favour. 
His  disposition  was  mild  and  humane ;  and  a 
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'natural  reserve  did  not  prevent  him  from  enjoy- 
ing rational  society.  He  left  a  very  valuable 
library  which,  with  a  handsome  property,  was 
inherited  by  an  only  son.  Gent,  and  Month!. 
Jlfagaz.  —  A. 

WrriKIND,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Saxons, 
was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  of 
that  nation.  When  Charlemagne  in  the  8th 
century  undertook  to  subdue  and  christianize 
the  Saxons,  Witikind  was  chosen  their  princi- 
pal commander,  and  long  continued,  after  many 
sanguinary  defeats,  to  reanimate  tlicir  courage 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
His  resistance  was  so  pertinacious,  that  Char- 
lemagne, either  wearied  of  shedding  blood,  or 
doubtful  of  final  success,  sent  to  him  one  of  his 
confidents  to  exhort  him  to  submission  upon 
very  favourable  conditions.  Witikind  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke 
of  the  Saxons,  with  the  duchy  of  Engern.  He 
also  consented  to  be  instructed  in  the  christian 
religion,  and  in  785  he  was  baptised  with  all 
his  family.  During  some  years  he  retained  his 
nation  in  obedience  to  the  emperor,  but  a  part 
of  them  at  length  resumed  their  arms,  and  were 
not  finally  subdued  till  the  year  804.  Witi- 
kind in  his  old  age  made  war  upon  the  Sue- 
vians,  and  lost  his  life  in  battle  about  807. 
Moreri.  Alod.  Univers.  Hist. 

WITIKIND.     See  Windichind. 

WITT,  John  de,  pensionary  of  Holland, 
a  statesmian  distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
integrity,  and  his  tragical  end,  was  born  in 
1625.  His  father,  Jacob  de  Witt,  was  burgo- 
master of  Dordrecht ;  and  for  his  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  William  II.  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  arbitrarily  imprisoned  with  six  other  de- 
puties in  the  castle  of  Louvestein.  An  attach- 
ment to  the  strict  principles  of  republicanism, 
and  a  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Orange,  there- 
fore became  hereditary  in  his  family.  John 
was  carefully  educated  in  useful  studies,  and 
acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  mathematics,  in  which  last  science 
he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  compose  a  treatise  on 
the  elements  of  curve  lines,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  inspection  of  Francis  Schooten. 
To  the  habit  of  method,  and  the  powers  of 
calculation,  derived  from  this  branch  of  study, 
he  was  much  indebted  in  the  business  of  his 
public  life.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  he  spent  some  years  in  travel, 
and  upon  his  return  was  elected  to  his  father's 
former  post  of  pensionary  of  Dordrecht.  In 
that  situation  he  acted  with  the  party  which 
opposed  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Orange  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  whom  the  states 
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of  Holland  sent  to  Zealand  in  1652  to  dissuade 
that  province  from  their  intention  of  conferring 
the  office  of  captain-general  upon  the  young 
Prince  William  III.  His  firmness  on  that  oc- 
casion was  so  much  approved,  that  on  the 
death  of  Pauw  in  Feb.  1653,  De  Witt,  then 
in  his  28th  year,  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  important  post  of  counsellor- 
pensionary  to  the  states  of  Holland  ;  and  from 
that  time  he  may  be  regarded  as  at  the  head  of 
the  political  administration  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

This  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  period. 
The  Dutch  were  in  the  midst  of  a  naval  war 
with  tlie  new  English  republic,  which  was  at- 
tended with  many  disasters,  and  great  injury  to 
their  trade  and  finances.  To  terminate  it  with 
Safety  and  honour  was  the  first  object  of  pa- 
triotism •,  and  an  additional  motive  operating 
upon  De  Witt  and  the  leading  men  in  Holland 
was,  by  that  means,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
the  Orange  party,  who  made  advantage  of  the 
public  distresses  to  forward  the  elevation  of 
young  William  to  the  power  and  dignities  pos- 
sessed by  his  ancestors.  De  Witt  and  other 
members  of  the  states  of  Holland,  therefore, 
being  informed  by  their  secret  agents  that  peace 
was  also  the  general  wish  in  England,  set  on 
foot  ncgociations,  which  at  first  were  without 
effect,  and  were  followed  by  tumults  in  the 
difterent  provinces,  in  which  De  Witt  and  his 
party  appeared  as  objects  of  the  popular  odium. 
At  length,  further  misfortunes  to  the  Dutch 
navy  rendered  peace  so  necessary  to  the  states, 
that  the  articles  were  concluded  upon  in  1654, 
one  of  which,  dictated  by  Cromwell,  was  a 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  the  great  offices  formerly  held  by  his 
family.  This  article  was  agreed  to  by  the  state* 
of  Holland  alone,  and  was  kept  secret  till  it 
became  necessary  to  divulge  it  in  a  declaration 
of  its  necessity,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  De  Witt. 
It  was  warmly  censured  by  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  anti-Orange  party  were  sus- 
pected, though  perhaps  without  cause,  to  have 
suggested  the  exclusion  to  Cromwell,  who  had 
a  private  reason  for  insisting  upon  it,  arising 
from  the  affinity  between  that  house  and  the 
Stuarts.  The  preponderating  influence  of  the 
province  of  Holland  finally  carried  the  point  ; 
and  though  much  party  dissension  prevailed  in 
the  republic,  the  general  tranquillity  was  little 
disturbed.  The  cares  of  De  Witt  were  now 
turned  to  the  restoring  of  order  in  the  revenues 
of  the  state  ;  and  by  his  talents  and  address  he 
was  able  to  etfect  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  tlie  public  debt  to  four  per  cent.,  having 
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convinced  the  creditors  that  it  was  better  for 
them  to  receive  that  rate  for  their  money,  than 
to  withdraw  it. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  an  event 
which  was  generally  agreeable  to  the  United 
States,  which  had  felt  the  power  of  Cromwell 
and  the  commonwealth.  It  was  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  Orange  party,  as  they  hoped 
for  a  support  to  their  cause  from  the  relation- 
ship of  the  young  Prince  to  the  royal  family  of 
England.  In  fact,  Charles  soon  declared  his 
dissatisfaction  with  De  Witt  on  account  of 
his  opposition  to  the  house  of  Orange.  When 
De  Witt  was  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
he  wrote  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  "  I  am  not  surprized  that  I  pass  in 
His  Majesty's  estimation  as  a  constant  opposer 
of  the  interests  of  the  Orange  family,  for  it  is 
true  that  I  have  always  postponed  them  to  the 
interests  of  the  state."  From  this  time  De 
Witt  appears  to  have  favoured  the  politics  of 
Franco  in  opposition  to  those  of  England ; 
probably  regarding  the  former  country  as  the 
most  natural  friend  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  most  interested  to  maintain  their  re- 
publican constitution,  of  which  he  considered 
the  house  of  Orange  and  the  English  court  as 
the  most  dangerous  foes.  The  contests  which 
ensued  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  termi- 
nating in  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  latter  in 
1665,  confirmed  this  disposition  of  De  Witt 
and  his  party.  The  first  sea-fight  in  this  war 
having  been  unfavourable  to  the  Dutch,  De 
Witt,  who  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
deputies  of  the  states  on  board  the  navy,  greatly 
exerted  himself  to  prepare  another  fleet  for  sea ; 
and  to  his  mathematical  skill  is  ascribed  its 
working  out  of  the  Texel  in  a  contrary  wind, 
against  the  opinion  of  the  pilots.  When  the 
Bishop  of  Munster,  joining  in  the  war,  made  an 
irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  States,  the 
popular  cry  against  the  minister  as  being  the 
principal  author  of  these  disasters  by  his  hos- 
tility to  the  house  of  Orange,  grew  so  loud, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  sinking  under  it,  had 
not  the  French  court  interposed  by  sending 
succours  against  the  bishop.  It  became  neces- 
sary, however,  to  give  way  in  some  degree  to 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  young 
Prince;  and  the  States  of  Holland  In  1666, 
having  taken  the  office  of  guardians  to  the 
Prin;e,  De  Witt  was  associated  to  those  who 
had  the  care  of  his  education,  and  laboured  to 
inspire  him  with  the  principles  suited  to  a 
future  leader  in  a  republican  government. 
Through  all  the  variety  of  fortune  in  the  dread- 
ful naval  engagements  during  the  continuance 


of  the  war,  De  Witt  was  the  main  spring 
which  kept  in  action  the  resources  of  the  state, 
and  remedied  every  calamity.  He  was  the 
adviser  of  tlie  expedition  up  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  which  concluded  the  war  with  glory 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and  which  he  was 
desirous  of  attending  in  person  ;  but  as  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  that  he  should  quit  the 
helm  of  the  flate,  his  brother  Cornelius  de 
Witt,  ruwaard  of  Putten  and  burgomaster  of 
Dordrecht,  was  his  substi'.ute. 

The  peace  with  England  in  1667  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  developement  of  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  Lev/is  XIV.  in  his  taking 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The 
alarm  produced  by  this  measure  in  the  United 
Provinces  gave  occasion  to  the  friends  of  the 
house  of  Orange  to  propose  the  elevation  of 
the  young  Prince  William  to  the  dignities  for- 
merly possessed  by  his  family.  De  Witt,  in 
order  to  defeat  this  purpose,  carried  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  States  of  Holland  for  separating  the 
offices  of  captain-general  and  of  stadtholder ; 
which  was  followed  by  a  decree  of  the  same 
States,  called  the  perpetual  edict,  abolishing  for 
ever,  with  respect  to  their  province,  the  stadt- 
holderate.  This  step  gave  violent  offence  to 
the  other  provinces,  and  greatly  aggravated 
the  unpopularity  of  De  Witt,  who  was  sup- 
posed the  principal  author  of  it.  He  was  liow- 
ever  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  French  ambition,  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  scheme  of  the  triple  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  the  United  Provinces,  con- 
cluded in  1668  by  himself  and  Sir  William 
Temple ;  and  the  latter  eminent  statesman, 
who  had  cultivated  an  Intimacy  with  him, 
productive  of  a  high  esteem  for  his  character, 
attests  in  one  of  his  letters  "  that  De  Witt 
was  a  true  Dutchman,  and  that  neither  his 
heart  nor  his  inclinations  were  French."  The 
States  of  Holland  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  his  conduct  by  nominating  him  for  five 
years  more  to  the  office  of  their  pensionary, 
which  he  had  already  filled  fifteen  years.  Con- 
fiding in  the  triple  alliance,  and  the  subse- 
quent peace  of  Alx-la-Chapelle,  this  great 
minister  seems  to  have  relapsed  into  his  former 
strain  of  politics,  in  which,  jealousy  of  the 
Orange  party  and  of  a  standing  army  was  a  fun- 
damental principle,  and  to  have  considered  the 
danger  from  France  as  a  secondary  object.  But 
the  ambitious  monarch  of  that  country  never 
lost  sight  of  his  project  of  becoming  master  of 
the  whole  Netherlands  ;  and  he  knew  that  the 
temporary  engagements  of  the  mutable  and 
unprincipled  Charles  II.  would  be  no  insuper- 
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able  obstacles  to  his  designs.  Tlie  triple 
alliance  was  not  only  set  aside,  but  the  English 
cabinet  was  influenced  to  join  the  French  in 
direct  war  with  tiie  United  Provinces,  and  in 
the  fatal  year  1672  a  French  army  burst  into 
tlie  territories  of  the  States,  and  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  country.  Tlie  anti- 
Orangists  were  compelled  to  confer  the  chief 
military  command  upon  William,  (see  his 
article,)  though  in  as  limited  a  form  as  their 
influence  could  effect ;  but  the  first  campaign 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  despair.  Men's 
minds  were  now  prepared  to  take  every  un- 
favourable impression,  and  treauon  was  loudly 
charged  upon  all  who  had  ever  shown  an 
attachment  to  French  politics.  Above  all  the 
rest,  De  Witt  was  the  object  of  public  indigna- 
tion, and  to  him  were  imputed  all  the  calami- 
ties that  had  fallen  upon  the  States.  The  first 
signal  of  the  doom  that  awaited  him  was  an 
attempt  upon  his  life  by  four  assassins  (two  of 
them  sons  of  a  counsellor)  as  he  was  coming 
from  an  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland  at 
midnight  with  one  servant  carrying  a  flambeau, 
—  for  such  was  the  simplicity  in  which  this 
great  man  lived.  He  received  a  number  of 
stabs,  but  none  of  them  mortal,  and  after  a 
confinement  of  some  weeks,  he  went  abroad 
again.  One  of  the  assassins  was  taken  and 
executed,  and  the  friends  of  the  house  of 
Orange  —  such  is  the  spirit  of  party! — re- 
garded him  as  a  martyr.  Cornelius  de  Witt, 
on  his  return  from  on  board  the  fleet  where  he 
had  served  as  deputy  of  the  States,  narrowly 
escaped  from  a  similar  attempt. 

The  people  of  Holland  now  demanded  the 
elevation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  stadt- 
holderate,  in  a  voice  which  it  was  impossible 
to  withstand  ;  and  the  perpetual  edict  being 
abolished,  his  appointment  to  the  office  fol- 
lowed without  opposition.  It  is  asserted  that 
John  de  Witt,  then  confined  by  his  wounds, 
expressed  satisfaction  at  this  event ;  but  Cor- 
nelius was,  with  great  difiiculty,  persuaded  by 
his  family  to  sign  the  revocation  of  the  edict. 
When  told  that  the  armed  burghers  had  sur- 
rounded his  house,  threatening  his  life  if  he 
refused  compliance,  <'  So  many  bullets  (said 
he)  passed  over  my  head  in  the  late  engage- 
ment, that  I  have  no  fears  left ;  and  I  had  ra- 
ther wait  for  another  than  sign  this  paper." 
Not  only  the  life,  but  the  reputation  of  the 
pensionary  was  attacked ;  and  a  libel  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  was  charged  with  having 
applied  to  his  own  use  large  sums  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  for  secret  correspond- 
denee-,  but  he  justified  himself  from  that  and 


other  accusations  with  so  much  clearness,  that 
none  but  the  most  prejudiced  and  inveterate  of 
his  enemies  could  call  his  integrity  in  question. 
After  his  recovery  he  waited  on  the  Stadtholder 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation,  and  was 
coolly   received.     Sensible  that    he  could  no 
longer  serve  with  advantage  a  state  in  which  he 
was  become  an  object  of  the  public  hatred,  he 
desired  permission  from  the  States  of  Holland 
to  lay  down  his  oOice,  which  was  granted  in 
the  most  honourable  terms.     In  the  meantime 
his  brother  was  sufiering   under  a  charge  of 
having  formed   a  plot  against   the   life  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  -,  and  although  the  informer 
was  a  person  of   infamous  character,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  common  prison  for  felons  at 
the  Hague.     Such    was  the    injustice  of   the 
time,  that  without  being  confronted  with  his 
accuser,  and  without  proof  that  any  plot  ex- 
isted, it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  force  confession.     It  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  cruel  form  ;  but  Cor- 
nelius endured  the  whole,  persisting  in  his  in- 
nocence, and  citing  his  judges  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God  for  their  treatment  of  him.     An 
illegal  sentence  was  afterwards  passed   upon 
him,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  dig- 
nities, and  banished  for  life  from  the  province. 
Though  no  criminal  charge  could  be  brought 
against  John  de  Witt,  the  ferocious  enemies  of 
the   family  were  resolved  that  neither  of  the 
brothers    should   escape  with  life.      He    was 
therefore  decoyed  by  a  fictitious  message  from 
Cornelius  to  visit  him  in  the  prison  ;  and  whilst 
he  was  there,  a  furious  mob,  headed  by  some 
substantial  burghers  of  the  Hague,  assembled 
to  prevent  his  return.     The  States  of  Holland, 
upon   the  intelligence  of  this  tumult,  ordered 
the  burgher  guard  to  appear  under  arms,   and 
disperse  the  people  ;  and  sent  to  the   camp  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  request  some  com- 
panies of  horse  and  foot.     The  captains  of  the 
burghers,  however,  were  among  tlie  most  vio- 
lent against  the  De  Witts;  and  a  body  of  ca- 
valry,   which    protected  the   entrance    of  the 
prison,  was  withdrawn  by  a  written  order  from 
two  of  the  heads  of  the  police.     Nothing  now 
preventing  the  inflamed  populace  from  execut- 
ing   their  bloody    purpose,  the   doors  of   the 
prison  were  forced,  and  the  two  brothers  were 
dragged   out   and  most  inhumanly  massacred. 
This  catastrophe  took  place  in  August  1672, 
when   John   de  Witt  was  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age.     The  States  of  Holland  pronounced 
the  action  to  be  "  detestable  in  their  eyes,  and 
those  of  the  whole  world,"  and  requested  the 
Stadtholder  to  take  proper  steps  for  avenging 
T  a 
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the  deaths  of  their  former  mniister  and  his 
brother ;  but  under  the  pretext  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  enquire  into  a  deed  in  which 
the  principal  burghers  of  the  Hague  were  con- 
cerned, none  of  the  murderers  wer-e  brousht  to 
justice.  It  IS  however  asserted  that  the  Prince 
never  spoke  of  this  massacre  without  the 
greatest  horror. 

The  part  taken  by  De  Witt  in  the  politics  of 
his  age  and  country  has  natuiaily  produced 
very  different  representations  of  his  character. 
It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that  he  was  a 
person  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  peculiarly 
fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  republic.  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
was  in  circumstances  to  judge  of  him  impar- 
tially, speaks  of  him  as  a  person  of  indefatigable 
application,  of  invincible  resolution,  of  a  sound 
and  clear  judgment,  and  of  irreproachable  in- 
tegrity, insomuch,  that  if  he  was  blinded  in 
any  respect,  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  pas- 
sion for  promoting  what  he  thought  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  That  able  minister  also 
bears  testimony  to  the  pensionary's  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  foreign  courts ; 
though  it  may  be  true  that  he  relied  too  im- 
plicitly upon  their  acting  according  to  these  in- 
terests, without  making  due  allowance  for  the 
influence  of  personal  character  and  private  in- 
trigue, and  was  thereby  misled  with  respect  to 
the  ambitious  designs  of  France.  If  he  had 
any  wrong  bias  in  his  political  conduct,  it  was 
that  of  an  hereditary  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  which  led  him  to  act  in  some 
cases  rather  as  a  party  leader,  than  an  unpre- 
judiced patriot.  He  was  charged  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  push  into  important  and  lucrative 
places  his  relations  and  friends,  doubtless,  as 
persons  on  whom  he  could  best  depend.  With 
regard  to  himself,  no  public  man  could  be  less 
under  the  influence  of  avarice  or  ostentation. 
His  manners  and  appearance  were  modelled 
according  to  the  ancient  simplicity  and  fru- 
gality of  his  country;  and  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  his  table  and  equipage  were  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  a  common  deputy 
to  the  states.  After  his  death  all  his  papers, 
and  even  his  private  letters,  were  seized  and 
submitted  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  but  nothing 
was  discovered  that  could  impeach  his  inte- 
grity. One  of  the  commissioners  for  this  exa- 
mination being  asked  what  they  had  found  in 
De  Witt's  papers,  "  What  (said  lie)  could  we 
have  found — nothing  but  probity  !"  As  a 
man  of  business  he  was  remarkable  for  strict 
order  and  method  in  all  concerns ;  and  it  is 
related  of  him,  that  to  a  question,  how  he  was 


able  to  transact  such  a  multiplicity  of  afl'airs  .^' 
he  replied,  "  By  doing  only  one  thing  at  a 
time."  hist,  de  la  Hollaiide.  Mod.  Univcrs. 
Hist.— A. 

WODROW,  Robert,  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  James  Wodrow,  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  who  preached  occasionally 
to  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  ;  and,  before 
the  Revolution,  taught  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy in  a  small  academy  of  their  students  at 
Glasgow.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  one  of 
the  ministers  of  that  city,  and  in  1692  was 
elected  professor  of  theology  by  the  university. 
He  died  in  1708.  His  son  Robert  was  born  in 
1679,  and  after  going  through  the  usual  school 
education,  was  entered,  in  1 691,  at  the  uni- 
versity. In  1698  he  was  chosen  librarian  to 
the  university,  an  ofhce  which  he  held  for  four 
years.  During  that  time  he  began  his  re- 
searches into  every  thing  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  his  native  country  ;  and 
this  continued  throughout  life  to  be  a  favourite 
object  of  his  pursuit.  He  acquired  also  a 
Strong  taste  for  medals,  inscriptions,  and  what- 
ever seemed  curious  or  had  a  tendency  to  illus- 
trate the  Roman,  Celtic,  and  British  antiqui- 
ties. He  was  among  the  first  in  Scotland  who 
attended  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  From 
many  letters,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  in  habits  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  a  select  number  of  literary  gentle- 
men, possessing  a  similar  taste,  who  corre- 
sponded with  one  another,  and  formed  collec- 
tions of  singular  stones,  fossils,  petrified  plants, 
fishes,  and  other  curious  objects. 

When  Mr.  Wodrow  left  Glasgow,  he  ob- 
tained a  license  to  preach  in  March  1703.  la- 
the summer  following  the  parish  of  Eastwood 
becoming  vacant,  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
it  in  the  same  year.  After  his  ordination, 
considering  the  duties  of  his  office  as  his  prin- 
cipal and  only  proper  business,  he  rose  into 
distinguished  reputation  a„  a  preacher,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
useful  divines  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  His 
conscientious  and  exemplary  piety  ;  his  learn- 
ing, not  only  in  professional  but  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  his  natural  good  sense 
and  solid  judgment ;  his  benevolent  and  oblig'- 
ing  disposition;  and  especially  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and 
active  exertions  for  their  instruction  and  im- 
provement, all  contributed  to  procure  him 
esteem  and  respect.     Yet  these  talents,  and: 
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tlie  merited  popularity  which  followed  them, 
made  little  impression  on  his  own  modest  and 
humble  mind ;  for  lie  chose  to  continue  in  the 
obscure  country  parish  with  which  lie  was 
first  connected,  thougli  often  requested  to  ac- 
cept more  lucrative  situations.  In  171 2  he 
was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  to 
be  one  of  the  ministers  in  that  city  ;  and  in 
January  1 7 17  a  deputation  from  the  town  of 
Stirling  gave  him  a  similar  invitation  to  that 
place.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  patrons  and 
elders  of  his  own  parish  strenuously  opposed 
his  leaving  them  ;  and  his  wishes  coinciding 
■with  theirs,  he  continued  in  that  charge  till 
the  end  of  his  life. 

In  common  with  the  great  body  of  the 
Presbyterians,  he  had  imbibed  what  are  called 
Whig  principles,  or  in  other  words,  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  established  by  the  Revolution. 
He  was  also  exceedingly  averse  to  the  revival 
of  patronage,  which  was  restored  under  the 
tory  ministry  in  17  10,  by  an  act  of  the  British 
parliament.  It  appears  by  his  letters,  that  he 
looked  upon  a  patron  of  a  parish  as  a  kind  of 
hereditary  despot,  or  at  least  as  a  prince  who 
had  no  restraints  laid  on  his  prerogative,  either 
to  prevent  or  to  limit  the  abuse  of  it.  He 
thought  it  very  improper  that  the  choice  of  a 
religious  instructor  should  be  left  to  any  single 
person  whatever,  and  especially  to  one  a 
stranger  in  general  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
parishioners,  who  therefore  could  have  little 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments and  feelings.  The  only  publication  by 
which  Mr.  Wodrow  distinguished  himself,  was 
the  "  History  of  the  singular  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution." 
It  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1721,  in  two 
large  folio  volumes,  with  two  appendixes  con- 
taining copies  of  the  public  records,  and  of 
many  private  family  and  personal  papers,  let- 
ters. See.  inserted  as  vouchers  of  the  historical 
facts.  In  collecting  this  great  body  of  infor- 
mation, the  author  was  assisted  by  the  contri- 
butions of  his  friends,  who  readily  lent  their 
aid  to  promote  this  laborious  undertaking  ; 
and  on  that  account  the  book  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  biographical  than  an  historical 
work.  It,  however,  possesses  the  form,  and 
all  the  essentials  of  a  regular  history.  It  is 
written  in  a  plain,  and  rather  too  familiar  stile, 
unavoidably  interspersed  with  Scotticisms ; 
yet  these  are  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader.  It  exhibits  a  sketch  of  the 
sharactcrs  of  die   principal   sufferers,   during 


tliat  turbulent  period,  whom  the  author  viewed 
not  in  the  light  of  wild  fanatics,  as  they  were 
called  by  their  contemporaries,  and  frequently 
too  by  later  historians.  On  its  publication 
this  work  met  with  less  attention  in  Scotland 
than  might  have  been  expected;  and  in  England 
it  was  scarcely  noticed,  except  by  professed 
readers.  As  it  came  to  be  more  studied  it  was 
the  more  esteemed,  except  where  there  was  an 
evident  bias  to  the  other  side.  By  some  hi:to- 
rians,  such  as  Hume,  Macpherson,  and  D.il- 
rymple,  it  is  undervalued ;  but  later  Scots 
writers  of  some  celebrity,.  Sommcrvilie  and 
Laing,  have  done  it  more  justice.  That  emi- 
nent statesman  also,  Mr.  Fox,  whose  well- 
known  candour  removes  every  suspicion  of 
party  prejudice,  in  the  historical  fragment 
published  since  his  death,  bears  very  honourable 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  our 
historian.  After  mentioning  the  execution  of 
three  females,  he  adds,  "  to  relate  all  the 
instances  of  cruelty  which  occurred  would  be 
endless.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark 
that  no  historical  facts  are  better  ascertained 
than  the  accounts  of  them  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Wodrow.  In  every  instance  where 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
these  accounts  with  the  records  and  other  au- 
thentic monuments,  they  appear  to  be  quite 
correct." 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Mr.  Wodrow's  life 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  drawing  up  a  biogra- 
phy of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in 
introducing  the  reformation  of  religion  into 
Scotland,  and  settling  the  different  forms  or 
modes  of  ecclesiastical  government,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  period  ;  that  is, 
from  about  1560  to  1660,  when  the  printed 
history  of  the  sufferings  commences.  Had 
his  life  been  spared  till  he  had  fiinished  tliis 
large  work,  the  public  curiosity  would  have 
been  much  gratified  ;  for  it  contains  the  lives 
not  only  of  Jolm  Knox,  George  Buchanan, 
and  others  whose  nam.es  are  familiar  to  the 
public,  but  those  of  a  great  many  more  learn- 
ed, ingenious  and  respectable  men,  scarcely 
known  to  the  literary  world,  with  a  variety  of 
anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  history  and  man- 
ners of  that  age.  Fortunately  tliese  manu- 
script lives  ai'c  still  preserved,  and  are  now 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  He  died  after  a  lingering  decline, 
the  sufferings  of  which  he  bore  with  the  sreat- 
est  fortitude  and  resignation,  in  1734,  at  the 
age  of  55.  Mr.  Wodrow  married  in  1708 
Margaret  Warner,  grand-daughter  of  the 
Reverend  William  Guthcry  of  Fenwick,  weli. 
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known  in  Scotland  ty  his  writings,  and 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Patrick  Warner, 
who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany at  Madras.  Besides  his  collection  of 
fossils,  and  a  few  Roman  and  British  medals, 
he  left  a  valuable  libraryof  books,  with  many  vo- 
lumes of  pamphlets,  and  also  manuscripts,  sent 
to  him  as  presents,  or  purchafed  by  his  orders. 
The  most  important  part  of  them  is  now  in  the 
advocate's  library,  and  the  repositories  of  the 
church  at  Edinburgh.  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
riica.  —  J. 

WOLF,  Christian,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Breslau, 
in  1679.  His  father  was  a  tradesman  of  tliat 
city,  but  having  a  taste  for  literature,  he  de- 
termined to  give  his  son  a  learned  education  ; 
and  with  that  view  placed  him  under  able 
masters,  one  of  whom  was  Christian  Gry- 
phius,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  considered 
at  that  time  as  one  of  the  best  poets  in  Ger- 
many. While  he  frequented  the  Lutheran 
schools,  he  often  went  to  dispute  at  the  Ca- 
tholic colleges  among  the  monks  ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged, long  after,  that  by  these  means 
he  was  accustomed  to  connect  series  of  syllo- 
gisms, which  conducted  him  to  the  geometrical 
method  he  employed  with  so  much  success  in 
his  philosophical  works.  His  whole  library  at 
this  period  consisted  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
illustrated  by  Clavius,  which  for  want  of  other 
books  he  read  over  several  times  ;  and  to  study 
the  algebra  of  the  same  Jesuit,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  public  library,  at  the  hours  it  was 
open.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  en- 
tered at  the  University  of  Jena,  then  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  Germany.  Among  the 
works  which  he  liere  studied  was  Tschirhau- 
sen's  "  Medicina  Mentis  ;"  and  he  often  re- 
paired to  the  author  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  occurred.  In 
1702  Wolf  quitted  the  University  of  Jena,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  Leipsic,  being 
attracted  thither  chiefly  by  the  reputation  of 
Hamberger,  who  was  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics.  He  attended  also 
the  lectures  of  Olearius,  then  celebrated  as  a 
divine,  and  applied  to  moral  philosophy  and 
the  law  of  nature,  under  Muller  and  Heben- 
streit.  In  the  year  following  he  took  his  degree 
as  master  of  arts  ;  and  on  that  occasion  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  entitled,  "  Philosophia 
practica  Universalis  Mathematico  modo  con- 
scripta."  He  published  two  more  the  •same 
ye;;r  on  other  subjects,  and  in  1704  a  fourth, 
on  the  differential  and  infinitesimal  calculus. 
As  he  had  studied  theology  as  well  as  philo- 


sophy,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  candidates 
at  Leipsic,  and  preached  for  some  time.     He 
was  also  offered  the  place  of  pastor  in  a  coun- 
try village,    but  was  prevented  from  accepting 
it  by  the  advice  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  celebrated 
physician  Hofirnan,    who  urged  him  to  prose- 
cute the  study  of  philosophy.     The  dissertation 
with  which   he  had  begun  his  literary  career, 
gave  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents  to  Otto 
Mencke,  that  he  immediately  proposed  him  as 
an  associate  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum,"  and 
he  continued  to  be  a  labourer  in  that  work  for 
many  years.  Heiiow  began  to  teach  mathematics, 
logic  and  natural  philosophy,  and  to  fill  up  his 
vacant  time  in  writing  for  the  Acta  Erudito- 
rum ;  but  these  occupations  being  interrupted 
by  the  incursion  of  the  Swedes  into  Saxony,  in 
the  year  1706,  as  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  obliged   to  quit  Leipsic,  Wolf  pro- 
ceeded to  Berlin,  with  a  recommendation  from 
Leibnitz  to  Danckelman,  the  Prussian  minister, 
and  this   letter   procured   for  him   from  Fre- 
deric I.  the  place  of  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Halle.     In  1709  he  published,  in  Latin,  his 
Treatise  on  Aerometry,  and  the  year  following 
his  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, which  have  been  often   reprinted,  and 
which  are  written  with  so  much  perspicuity 
that  any  one  may  acquire  from  them  a  know- 
ledge of  that  science  without  the  assistance  of  a 
master.     Having   composed  a  very  ingenious 
essay  on  the  intense   cold  of  the  subsequent 
winter,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  soon   after   a  similar 
honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin.     In   17 11   he  published 
his  tables  of  sines  and  tangents,  and  next  year 
a  Treatise  on  Logic  in  German,  the  best  work 
of  its  kind,  according   to  Formey,  which  ever 
appeared.     It  has  been  several  times  reprinted 
and   translated   into  Latin,  French,  and  other 
languages.     The  first  two  volumes  of  his  large 
work  on  the  mathematics   appeared  in  17 13, 
and   these  were  afterwards  followed  by  three 
more.      A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  University 
of  Wittemberg,  Wolf  was  invited  thither;  but 
Frederic   William,  who    had   a    little   before 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  unwilling  to  be  de- 
prived  of  his   services  at  Halle,  retained  him 
there,  and  besides  other  advantages,  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  counsellor  of  the  court. 
By  the  advice  of  his   friend  Leibnitz,  he  de- 
clined a  much  more  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous offer  from  Peter  the  Great,  who  invited 
him    to   Petersburgh.      Some  time  after,  he 
liad   a  visit   from    Leibnitz,  when   he  passed" 
tlirough  Halle  on  his  way  from  Vienna,  where 
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he  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
imperial  academy.  On  this  occasion  these  two 
eminent  philosophers  turned  their  attention  to 
the  means  of  increasing  grain  ;  and  Leibnitz 
having  requested  Wolf  to  make  the  necessary 
experiments,  the  result  of  them  was  published 
in  German  in  17 18.  An  enlarged  edition 
appeared  in  1725,  and  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1734.  On  the  death  of  Leibnitz  in 
IJIO,  Wolf  drew  up  a  life  of  him,  from  me- 
moranda furnished  by  Eckhard,  and  it  was 
tliis  work  which  supplied  Fontenelle  witli  ma- 
terials for  his  eloge.  In  1 7 1 8  he  published  his 
Meditations  on  God, the  World  and  the  Human 
Soul,  whicli  were  reprinted  in  17 19.  The 
number  of  students  who  came  to  attend  his 
lectures  increased  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  compose  elementary  treatises  for  their  in- 
struction ;  and  the  opposition  made  to  his 
doctrine  involved  him  in  a  literary  war  which 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time.  Among 
his  principal  adversaries  were  Lange  and 
J.  F.  Buddeus,  formerly  his  colleague  at  Halle, 
and  then  professor  at  Jena.  "  The  history 
of  this  famous  persecution,"  says  Denina,  "will 
prevent  the  Protestants  from  reproaching  the 
Catholics  for  the  treatment  of  Gallileo,  Sarpi, 
Giannone,  and  others."  It  appears,  according 
to  that  writer,  that  Lange,  Gundling,  and  se- 
veral more  of  his  colleagues,  were  jealous  of 
Wolf,  who,  by  his  reputation,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  taught,  took  from  them  their 
pupils,  and  by  these  means  lessened  their  in- 
comes. Lange  also  was  offended  with  Wolf, 
because  he  obtained  for  his  pupil  Thuminin 
gius  a  professor's  chair,  which  the  former  was 
endeavouring  to  procure  for  his  own  son. 
Wolf  also,  on  his  side,  did  not  shew  that  mo- 
deration which  in  many  cases  serves  to  disarm 
envy ;  and  when  he  received  rescripts  from 
court  in  his  favour,  he  could  not  abstain  from 
shewing  public  marks  of  exultation,  which 
tended  more  and  more  to  irritate  his  rivals.  In 
1720  Wolf  was  appointed  pro-rector  of  the 
university,  though  the  divines  of  Halle  wished 
very  much  to  oppose  his  nomination.  At  that 
time  they  were  employed  in  devising  means  to 
entrap  him,  and  an  opportunity  soon  occurred, 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  their  advan- 
tage. Having  resigned  the  pro-rcctorate  in 
1721,  and  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion, compared  the  principles  of  Confucius 
and  the  Chinese  with  his  own,  and  boasted  of 
the  conformity  between  them,  a  violent  outcry 
was  raised  against  him.  The  attack  soon  be- 
came furious,  and  an  appeal  to  the  court  was 
«nade  by  both  parties.     At  first  Wolf  was  pro- 


tected, and  an  order  was  even  issued  tliat  no 
one  should  write  against  him  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  represented  by  his  ene- 
mies as  a  man  whose  principles  tended  to 
atheism,  and  to  corrupt  the  morals.  Their 
intrigues,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
publishing  three  volum-^s  of  Experimental 
Philosopliy,  and  these  were  followed  by  a 
volume  of  Dogmatical  Philosophy,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  and  that 
great  prince  was  so  gratified  by  this  mark  of  re- 
spect, that  he  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  the 
Russian  language,and  at  the  same  time  repeated 
to  the  author  thofe  offers  which  had  been  before 
made  to  attract  him  to  Petersburgh.  The 
storm  excited  against  him  by  the  clergy  still 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury ;  and 
though  the  most  liberal  and  judicious  of  the 
professors  would  not  interfere  in  the  business, 
the  King  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
Wolf's  principles  were  of  a  dangerous  nature, 
and  accordingly  banished  him  from  his  terri- 
tories, with  an  order  to  quit  them  in  two  days, 
under  pain  of  death.  Wolf,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  this  severe  order  had  scarcely  time 
to  collect  his  books  and  other  effects,  proceeded 
now  to  Casse),  where  he  met  with  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  Landgrave,  King  of  Swe- 
den, who  appointed  him  professor  of  the  ma- 
tliematics  at  Marpurg,  an  office  which  he  had 
refused  sixteen  years  before.  The  clergy  of 
Halle  endeavoured  to  excite  those  of  Marpurg 
against  him,  and  some  opposition  was  made  to 
his  installation ;  but  the  positive  orders  of  the 
Landgrave  produced  tranquillity,  and  Wolf 
continued  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  office 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  at  that 
place.  A  great  many  of  the  students  followed 
him  thither  from  Halle,  and  his  lectures, 
which  he  began  in  1724,  were  attended  by 
pupils  from  every  part  of  Europe.  He  now 
resumed  his  literary  labours,  and  published  his 
"  Remarks  on  Metaphysics,"  in  which  he  aii- 
swered  the  principal  objections  made  to  his 
doctrine,  the  truth  and  innocence  of  which 
was  soon  after  placed  in  the  clearest  point  of 
view  by  an  ingenious  work  of  IJulfinger,  enti- 
tled, "  Dilucidationes."  The  persecution  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  on  its  account  re- 
dounded therefore  to  his  honour,  and  what 
still  farther  increased  his  reputation  was  the 
complete  victory  he  obtained  over  Buddeus, 
who  at  that  time  held  a  most  distinguished 
rank  both  in  philosophy  and  theology.  This 
learned  man,  though  in  general  of  a  mild 
and  moderate  disposition,  had  the  weakness  to 
become  a  party  in  the  quarrel  of  the  divines  of 
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Halle,  and  to  publish  a  very  unfavourable  ac- 
count of  Wolf's  philosophy ;  and  the  latter 
replied  in  a  piece  vi'hich  Formey  considers  as 
one  of  the  best  polemical  writings  that  ever  ap- 
peared. The  author,  after  completely  clearing 
himself  from  all  the  odious  imputations  thrown 
out  against  him  by  the  professor  of  Jena,  retorts 
upon  his  accuser,  and  shews  that  his  own 
works  abound  with  hazarded  and  dangerous 
principles.  New  invitations  were  sent  to 
Wolf,  both  from  Petersburg  and  Leipsic  ;  but 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  Landgrave's  kindness 
induced  him  to  pay  no  other  attention  to  these 
offers  than  to  return  thanks  to  his  illustrious 
friends,  the  Empress  Catherine  and  King  Au- 
gustus. To  enter  into  an  account  of  all  the 
occupations  of  our  philosopher  during  the 
flourishing  years  of  his  residence  at  Marpurg 
would  be  tedious  ;  it  will  suffice  to  state,  that 
he  here  planned,  and  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pleted, his  large  works  on  philosophy,  which 
were  written  in  Latin  ;  and  which,  on  account 
of  their  extent  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
developes  the  most  important  truths,  have  been 
often  criticised  by  those  who  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  them.  Some  detached 
pieces  of  this  voluminous  production  form  a 
periodical  work,  entitled,  "  Horse  Subcessivse," 
making  five  volumes,  each  consisting  of  four 
parts.  In  proportion  as  the  scene  changed  in 
favour  of  Wolf,  he  acquired  not  only  new 
pupils  and  partisans,  but  illustrious  defenders ; 
and  eminent  divines  and  philosophers  adopted 
his  principles,  and  introduced  them  into  their 
•works.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
was  Reinbeck,  (see  his  article,)  who  both  in 
his  sermons,  and  his  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  made  no  hesitation  to 
avow  himself  a  follower  of  the  Wolfian  philo- 
sophy. After  that  period  this  philosophy  be- 
came the  prevailing  system,  at  least  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  though  sotne  antagonists  arose  and 
■wrote  against  it,  their  works  soon  sunk  into 
oblivion.  On  the  death  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  in  1730,  his  successor  Frederic  L  of 
Sweden,  who  at  that  time  paid  a  visit  to 
Cassel,  gave  Wolf  the  most  gratifying  assur- 
ances of  his  protection.  The  French  literati 
about  the  same  time  became  sensible  of  his 
merit ;  and  father  Tournemine,  a  learned  Je- 
suit, who  had  been  before  hostile  to  the  Wolfian 
philosophy,  changed  his  ideas,  and  introduced 
some  very  favourable  extracts  from  it  in  the 
"  Memoires  de  Trevoux."  But  the  most  strik- 
ilng  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Wolf 
■was  held  by  the  whole  nation,  was  his  being 
jiojnjnated  in  1733  to  fill,  in  the  academy  of 
16 


sciences,  one  of  the  eight  places  allotted  to 
foreigners  distinguished  in  the  highest  branches 
of  science.  On  this  occasion  he  entered  into 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Reaumur,  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  King 
of  Prussia  being  now  undeceived  in  regard  to 
Wolf,  and  convinced  of  his  innocence,  became 
anxious  to  repair  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 
He  therefore  offered  him,  if  he  chose  to  return 
to  Halle,  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  with  the 
rank  of  privy-counsellor,  and  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  crowns ;  but  he  declined  this  invita- 
tion, as  he  did,  soon  after,  another  from 
George  L  of  England,  to  a  place  in  the  new 
academy  which  he  liad  founded  at  Gottingen. 
The  divines  of  Halle,  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  change  effijcted  in  favour  of  Wolf, 
made  a  last  effort  to  revive  their  persecution 
against  him.  New  complaints  in  regard  to  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  were  presented  to  the 
King,  and  a  royal  commission  being  appointed 
to  examine  his  works,  the  result  was  a  com- 
plete justification  of  the  author  and  his  doc- 
trine, to  the  great  confusion  of  his  adversaries. 
After  this,  Frederick  William  made  several  at- 
tempts, but  without  effect,  to  induce  him  to 
quit  Marpurg  ;  while  the  King  of  Sweden,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  him  every  encourage- 
ment to  remain.  Offers  were  made  to  him 
also  by  the  university  of  Utrecht,  but  with  no 
better  success.  In  the  year  1740  he  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Droit  Naturel,  or 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nature,"  a  dedication 
to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  on  that  occasion  re- 
ceived from  him  a  most  flattering  letter. 

Soon  after,  Frederick  ascended  the  throne, 
and  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  recall  Wolf, 
who,  with  permission  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
agreed  to  return  to  Halle  as  professor  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  also  of  mathe- 
matics, with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  crowns, 
and  liberty  to  teach  whatever  he  thought  proper. 
At  the  same  time  he  obtained  the  rank  of  privy 
counsellor ;  and  was  made  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  afterwards  chancellor.  In 
1745  he  was  created  a  baron  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him 
as  vicar  of  the  empire,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  death  of  Charles  VII.  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Francis  I.  Wolf  was  now  at  the  height 
of  his  prosperity.  Though  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  resumed  his  literary  labours, 
and  completed  his  work  on  the  L.iw  of  Nature 
and  Nations,  which  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  extended  to  eight  volumes  in  quarto.  He 
even  did  not  disdain  to  employ  his  pen  in  tl;e 
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service  of  his  friends,  and  to  write  prefaces  to 
the  works  of  others.  One  of  these,  and  wor- 
thy of  Wolf,  was  prefixed  to  Sussmilch's  work 
on  population,  (see  Siijpnilch).  Anotht^r, 
but  on  a  subject  less  analogous  to  his  favourite 
science,  was  a  preliminary  discourse  to  the 
sermons  of  the  Abbe  Jerusalem,  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1 748.  At  this  period  Wolf's 
philosophy  had  the  ascendancy  in  almost  all 
the  universities  of  Europe.  There  arose,  how- 
ever, against  him  another  class  of  adversaries, 
who,  tliough  they  did  not  wish  to  drive  him 
from  his  chair,  nor  to  strip  him  of  the  honours 
he  had  obtained,  laboured  indirectly  to  under- 
mine his  system,  and  that  of  his  master.  Leib- 
nitz, Maupertuis,  and  Voltaire,  though  little 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  each  other,  were 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  this  eminent 
philosopher  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter, 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  conversations 
with  the  King,  contributed  not  a  little  to  lessen 
that  veneration  wliich  Frederick  II.  entertained 
for  him.  In  the  year  1752  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna  ;  but  he  did 
not  long  survive  this  honour,  as  he  died  in  the 
month  of  April  1 754,  soon  after  he  had  entered 
into  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
behind  him  one  son,  who  inherited  his  title,  and 
a  handsome  estate  which  he  purchased  for  him. 
"  The  adversaries  of  Wolf,"  says  the  Abbe 
Denina,  "  in  his  life-time,  and  many  learned 
men  after  his  death,  attacked  not  only  his  prin- 
ciples, but  also  his  method  and  style ;  yet  his 
method  has  had  many  imitators.  He  supplied 
in  some  measure  an  omission  in  the  method  of 
Descartes,  who  confined  himself  to  speculative 
philosophy,  without  touching  on  the  practical. 
Wolf  extended  his  researches  to  both.  H-is 
persecutor  Lange,  who  was  as  good  a  classical 
scholar  as  he  was  a  zealous  divine,  did  not  fail 
to  reproach  Wolf,  whom  he  accused  of  fatalism, 
with  using  barbarous  Latin.  His  Latin,  in- 
deed, is  not  elegant ;  it  absolutely  resembles 
the  scholastic  Latin  of  the  fifteenth  or  four- 
teenth centuries,  but  it  is  far  from  obscure 
when  one  is  accustomed  to  it.  He  wrote 
better  in  German,  in  consequence  of  the  early 
instruction  which  he  received,  and  perhaps  the 
genius  of  tlie  language.  The  German  literati 
of  the  present  day  allow  that  this  philosopher 
greatly  contributed  to  enrich  his  native  tongue, 
and  to  give  it  more  precision,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  energy.  Professor  Tiedeman  re- 
marks, that,  on  the  side  of  character,  Wolf 
was  not  so  great  as  in  point  of  genius,  though 
the  stains  on  tlie  former  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  foibles  than  vices.     To  a  great  de- 
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gree  of  complaisance  and  aflability,  h-ith  irre- 
proachable morals,  he  united  excessive  vanity, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  conceal.  He  did 
not  liesltate  to  extol  himself  and  his  own  merits 
publicly  and  without  reserve,  and  even  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  emblematical  devices  on  the  titlej 
of  his  books.  Like  Leibnitz,  Wolf  went  be- 
yond the  ancient  metaphysicians,  and  particu- 
larly the  sclioolmen  ;  enlightened  also  by  the 
spirit  of  his  precursor,  he  corrected  the  latter 
in  many  things,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  the 
light  of  analysis  where  he  had  not  introduced 
it,  because  he  did  not  go  the  length  of  erecting 
a  complete  edifice.  By  these  means  Wolf  de- 
fined many  ideas  which  Leibnitz  had  passed 
over,  gave  more  symmetry  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  tlicoretlc  philosophy,  and  enlarged  the 
edifice  with  some  new  parts,  which  werej:er- 
tainly  necessary  to  complete  it.  Brucker  sums 
up  Wolf's  character  as  a  writer  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  manner  :  "  He  possessed  a  clear  and 
methodical  understanding,  which  by  long  exer- 
cise in  mathematical  investigations  was  particu- 
larly fitted  for  the  employment  of  digesting 
the  several  branches  of  knowledge  into  regular 
systems ;  and  his  fertile  powers  of  invention 
enabled  him  to  enrich  almost  every  field  of 
science  in  which  he  laboured,  with  some  new 
addition.  The  lucid  order  which  appears  in 
all  his  writings  enables  his  reader  to  follow 
his  conceptions  with  ease  and  certainty  through 
the  longest  train  of  reasoning.  Bur  the  close 
connection  of  the  several  parts  of  his  works, 
together  with  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  renders  it  im- 
practicable to  give  a  summary  of  his  doctrines." 
Eloges  des  Academicieiis  de  Berlin  par  Fortitey. 
La  Prusse  Littcraire  parl'Abbe  Denina.  Tiede- 
manii  Geist  der  speculativen  Philosophie.  Enfield's 
■  Abridgement  of  Brucker  s  History  of  Philofophy. 

WOLF,  Jerome,  a  German  philosopher,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county 
of  Oettingen,  was  born  at  the  cliatcau  of  that 
name  in  1516.  Having  gone  through  the  usual 
elementary  parts  of  education,  he  was  sent, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  to  the  college  just 
then  established  by  the  senate  of  Nuremberg, 
where  he  was  Instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
philosophy  by  Joachim  Camerarlus, and  in  poetry 
by  Eobanus  Hessus.  Though  he  made  little 
progress  at  first,  in  consequence  of  Ins  youth, 
the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  expand  with 
the  increase  of  years  ;  but  just  as  he  had  begun 
to  conceive  a  strong  attachmerit  to  study,  he 
was  recalled  by  his  father,  who  placed  him  in 
the  service  of  Christopher  Julius,  chancellor  to 
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Count  Von  Oettlngen.     The  object  proposed 
by  thus  interrupting  his  studies,  was  to  soften, 
if  possible,  a  misanthropical   turn  of  mind  to 
which  he  had  given  way,  and  which  application 
to  study  served  only  to  increase.     The  remedy 
employed  was  in  some  measure  attended  with 
success ;  the  severity  of  his  countenance  and 
manner  became  somewhat  relaxed  by  inter- 
course with  the  court ;  and  if  any  moroseness 
of   character  remained,  it   was  fully  counter- 
balanced by  more  solid  qualities,  probity,  di- 
ligence, and  modesty,  which  gained  him  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  employer.     Some 
crosses,  which  he  experienced  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions,  again    soured    his    temper; 
and  he  resumed  tlie  study  of  poetry  and  of  the 
ancient    Greek   writers,    notwithstanding   the 
frequent  remonstrances  of  the  chancellor,  who 
urged  him  to  turn  his  thoughts   to  jurispru- 
dence,   and  to  apply    to  public  business,   by 
which  he  might   not  only  acquire  honour  but 
obtain  competence.    His  advice,  however,  was 
without  effect,  and  Julius  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  to  his  own  caprice,  after  predicting  to  him 
all  those  evils  which  afterwards  embittered  his 
days.     It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting 
to  enter  into  a  narrative  of  his  subsequent  life 
and  frequent  changes  of  situation,  in  which  he 
was  constantly  under  the  influence  of  a  morbid 
melancholy    and    restless    irritability,    which, 
however,  seldom  long  interrupted  his  literary 
pursuits.     He  was  for  some  years  very  com- 
fortably domesticated  with  John  James  Fugger, 
a  distinguished  patron  of  literature.     He  quit- 
ted that  situation  to  accept  the  post  of  director 
of  the  college  of  Augsburg,  and  librarian  to 
that  institution.     Even  this  place  he  was  fre- 
quently on  the  point  of  quitting ;  but  he  con- 
tinued in  it  till  his  death, which  occurred  in  the 
month  of  October  1580.     Baillet  says,  that  Je- 
rome Wolf  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  la- 
borious translators  which   Germany  possessed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  his  translations 
are  much  praised  by  Huet ;  but  Henry  Stephen 
found  several  faults  in  them,  and  on  that  ac- 
count Casaubon  said,  that  translating  was  the 
most  diflicult  of  all  arts,  since  Wolf,  who  pos- 
sessed a  solid  and  penetrating  judgment,  who 
was  well  skilled  in  every  branch  of  polite  lite- 
rature, provided  with  every  assistance  neces- 
sary to  a   translator,  and   who  had   so  much 
practice  in   translating,  had  not  been  able  to 
carry  that  art  to  perfection.     As  the  edition  of 
the  Annals  of  Zonaras,  published  by  AVolf  at 
Basle  in  1557,  had  become  rare,  a  new  one, 
with  notes  by  Du  Cange,  was  printed  at  the 
Louvre,  at  Paris,  in   1687.     Wolf's  transla- 


tion of  Demosthenes  was  first  printed  at  Basle 
by  Oporinus  ;  and  as  it  wasmuch  approved  by 
the  learned,  it  soon  went  through  two  other 
editions.  Being  afterwards  revised  by  the 
translator,  it  was  put  to  press  at  Bale  by  Epis- 
copius  in  1572,  with  the  orations  of  jEschines, 
the  commentaries  of  Ulpius,  and  Wolfius's 
notes.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
other  works,  almost  all  relating  to  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  Eloges  des  Academidens  de 
Berlin  par  Fonney.  Teissier  Eloges  des  Hommes 
savans. — J. 

WOLF,  John  Christopher,  a  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  eminent  scholar,  was  born 
in  1613  at  Wernigeroda,  where  his  faiher  was 
superintendant.      Having    removed,  in    1695, 
to  Hamburgh  with  his  father,  whom  he  lost 
a  few  months  after,  he  was  educated  under  the 
protection  of  the  celebrated  Fabricius,  to  whose 
excellent   library  he  had   free  access,  and  ap- 
plied with  so  much  diligence,   that  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  read  through 
the  commentary  of  Eustathius  on  Homer  so 
carefully,  that    he    was    able,    in   conjunction 
with  a  fellow-labourer,  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  writers  quoted  in  that  work,  which  Fa- 
bricius inserted   in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Graeca." 
He  afterwards  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and   in   1706  became  adjunct  of  the 
philosophical  faculty.     He  then  began  to  give 
lectures,  but  as  many  of  the  students  were  de- 
terred from  remaining  there  in  consequence  of 
the  Swedish   invasion,  he   returned  to   Ham- 
burgh, and  in   i  708  undertook  a  tour  through 
Holland  to  England,  and  resided  some  time  at 
Oxford,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  Bodleian 
library.    He  next  paid  a  visit  to  Denmark,  and 
in  I  7  ID  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  at- 
tracted a  great  concourse  of  pupils.     He  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  chair  of  theology,  but 
in  17 12  removed  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  oriental   languages 
in  the  Gymnasium,  and  in  1715  promoted  to 
be  rector  of  that  institution.    At  the  same  time 
he  was  nominated  a  preacher  extraordinary  in 
the  cathedral ;   and   in   the  nest  year  obtained 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine ; 
soon  after  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.     He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum"of  Leipsic^ 
in  which  he  began  to  write  in  1708  ;  and  col- 
lected an  astonishing  number  of  rabbinical  and 
oriental   books   and  manuscripts,  havhig   pur- 
chased   the   excellent   collection  of  Unger,  3. 
Silesian  clergyman,  and  tluit  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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HInckclman,    of  Hamburgh ;  besides  an  im- 
mense number  of  letters  and  other  manuscripts 
from  the  library  of  the  celebrated  Uffenbach, 
making  sixty-five  volumes  in  folio,   and  forty- 
five   in  quarto.     This  valuable  and   extensive 
literary  treasure  he  bequeathed  to   the  public 
library  at  Hamburgh;  and  died  in  June  1739. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  learned 
works,    among    which    wore    the    following : 
"  Bibliotheca  Hcbra^a,"  in  four  volumes  folio; 
"  Historia  Lexicorum  Hcbraicorum ;"  «'  Pri- 
mitix  Flemburgenses,  sive  Oratio  de  Prsecoci- 
bus  eruditis,  et  Orationes  binne  de  Necessitate 
et  Utilitate  declamandi ;"   "  Historia  Bomogi- 
lorum  ;"    "  Dissertatio  de  Atheismi  falso  sus- 
pectis  ;"   "  Curx-  philologica;  et  criticae  in  No- 
vum Testamentum,"  4  vols.  4to.     He  edited 
also  "  Originis  Philosophoumena ;"    "  Pha:- 
dri    Fabul?e ;     "   Casauboniana ;"     "  Libanii 
Epistolarum  adhuc  iion  editarum  centuria  se- 
lecta,"  8vo. ;  '♦  Libanii  Epistolx,"  fol. ;  "  Anec- 
dota  Grseca,  sacra  et  prophana,"  4  vols.  8vo. ; 
*>     "  Theophili   ad   Autolycum  Libri,   Gra^ce  et 
Latine,     cum     annotat."        "  Diohis    Chry- 
sostomi  Orationes,  cum  versione  Latina  casti- 
gatiore ;"  and    several  other  works.     /iV/vr'j- 
^llge/it.  GeU'hrt.  Lexicon. —  J. 

WOLL  ASTON,  William,  a  learned  writer 
on  the  principles  of  morality,  was  born  in  1659, 
at  Cotton  Clanford,  in  Staffordshire.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 
but  of  small  fortune,  brought  him  up  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  after  a  school  education  at  Shenston 
and  Lichfield,  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 
Sidney  college,  Cambridge.  Though  labour- 
ing under  the  disadvantage  of  narrow  circum- 
stances, he  obtained  reputation  by  his  conduct 
and  acquirements  ;  and  in  1 681  he  commenced 
M.  A.  and  entered  into  deacon's  orders.  Find- 
ing no  prospect  of  preferment  at  college,  he 
engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the  free  school  of 
Birmingham,  to  which  he  joined  a  small  lec- 
tureship ;  and  this  laborious  station  he  occu- 
pied four  years,  when  he  was  chosen  second 
master  of  the  same  school.  In  1688  the  state 
of  his  worldly  affairs  was  entirely  changed  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  of  Shenton,  Lei- 
cestershire, head  of  his  branch  of  the  family, 
who  bequeathed  to  him  a  considerable  landed 
estate.  He  visited  London,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  married  a  lady  of  beauty  and  fortune, 
with  whom  he  settled  in  Charter-house-square. 
Addicted  to  a  domestic  and  studious  life,  he 
declined  the  pursuit  of  church  preferment, 
which,  now  that  he  did  not  want  it,  lay  open 
to  him  ;  and  employed  the  leisure  he  enjoyed 
in  adding  to   the  stores  of  knowledge  he  had 


already  acquired,  and  which  comprehended 
the  learned  languages,  with  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic. He  was  a  close  and  metliodical  thinker, 
and  exercised  himself  much  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth.  The  first  production  of  his  pen 
which  he  laid  before  the  public  was  a  poem 
founded  on  the  book  of  Ecclcsiastes,  which  he 
afterwards  wislied  to  suppress,  becoming  sen- 
sible that  his  talents  were  not  of  the  poetical 
kind.  He  found  so  much  amusement  in  writ- 
ing, that  he  composed  a  variety  of  treatises  on 
subjects  of  science  and  literature,  in  Latin  and 
English,  many  of  which,  however,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  unfinished,  and  some 
that  survived  him  were  supposed  to  have 
escaped  because  he  had  forgotten  them.  Of 
the  work  which  has  perpetuated  his  name, 
"  The  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,"  he 
printed  a  few  copies  for  his  friends  in  1722. 
Its  design  was  not  completed,  but  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  in  the  following  year  to  employ 
himself  in  revising  it  for  publication  as  it  then 
stood,  his  declining  heahh  not  affording  the 
prospect  of  an  execution  of  the  whole  pro- 
posed plan.  In  this  state  it  appeared  in  1724, 
in  which  year  he  died,  at  the  age  of  6^,  leav- 
ing a  numerous  family  by  his  much-beloved 
wife,  whom  he  had  the  affliction  to  lose  four 
years  before.  His  private  character  is  repre- 
sented as  an  exemplification  of  the  virtues 
which  his  work  was  meant  to  inculcate. 

Wollaston's  "  Religion  of  Nature"  consists 
of  a  reply  to  the  two  questions,  "  Is  there 
really  any  such  thing  as  Natural  Religion  ?  — 
If  there  is,  what  is  it  ?"  The  replies  he  de- 
duces in  a  chain  of  logical  reasoning  from  the 
fundamental  propositions,  "  that  the  formal 
ratio  of  moral  good  and  evil  consists  in  a  con- 
formity of  men's  acts  to  the  truth  of  the  case, 
or  the  contrary."  This  system,  of  founding 
morals  upon  the  truth  of  things,  excited  much 
attention  at  the  time ;  and  although  the  book 
was  rather  learnedly  than  popularly  written, 
it  went  through  seven  editions  to  the  year 
1750.  To  the  last  of  these  is  added  a  transla- 
tion of  the  notes  into  English,  by  Dr.  J.  Clarke, 
dean  of  Salisbury,  who  undertook  the  task  at 
the  particular  request  of  queen  Caroline,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  work.  Dr.  War- 
burton,  making  some  strictures  on  Wollaston's 
theory  in  his  Divine  I>egation,  terms  the  au- 
thor "  one  of  our  most  celebrated  writers," 
and  speaks  of  him  as  having  "  demonstrated 
with  greater  clearness  than  any  before  liim  the 
natural  essential  difference  of  things  ;"  and  al- 
though his  system  may  now  be  somewhat  an- 
tiquated, lie  will  deserve  to  be  remembered  as 
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a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  strong  reason- 
ing powers.     Biogr.  Britan.  —  A. 

WOLSEY  or  WULCEY,  Thomas,  Car- 
dinal, an    eminent    minister    of    state   under 
Henry  VIII.,  born  at   Ipswich   in   1 47 1,  was 
the  son  of  a  person   of  mean  rank,  commonly 
said  to  have  been  a  butcher  in  that  place.  After 
a  grammatical  education  he  was  sent  to  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  where  he  so  much  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  precocity  of  his  parts, 
that  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.     He  was  afterwards  elected  fellow 
of  his  college  •,  and  having  commenced  M.  A. 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar-school 
dependent  on   that   college,  in  which  situation 
he  had  under  his  care  three  sons  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset.  That  nobleman  was  his  first  patron, 
presenting  him  to  the  rectory  of  Lymington  in 
Somersetshire,  to  which  he  was  inducted  in 
1500.     It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not  made 
to  occupy  the  obscure  station  of  a  parish  priest. 
Though  his  conduct  had   not  been  altogether 
regular,  his  manners  and   appearance   recom- 
mended him  to  Dean,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  made  him   his   domestic  chaplain. 
After  the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  served  in  the 
same  capacity  Sir   John   Nanfan,  treasurer  of 
Calais  ;  to  whom  he  made  himself  so  useful  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  that,  upon  his  return 
to    England,  Sir    John   spoke   of  him  to    the 
King,  Henry  VII.,  in  such   favourable    terms 
that  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  royal  house- 
hold.- He  availed  himself  so  well  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ingratiating  himself  at  court,  that  the 
King  was  induced  to  entrust  him  with  a  secret 
negotiation  relative  to   his   projected   marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
Wolsey  met  the  Emperor  at  Bruges,  and  exe- 
cuted his  commission  with  such  dispatch  and 
intelligence,  that  the  King  gave  him  thanks  in 
public,  and  soon   after  nominated  him  to  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln.     The  death  ot  Henry  VII. 
proved  no  obstacle   to  his   further  promotion  ; 
for  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  fearing  to  be 
supplanted   in   the  favour    of   the  new   King, 
Henry  VIII.,  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  introduced 
Wolsey  to  him,  as  a  person   well  qualified   to 
obtain  his  confidence.     He   acted  his   part  so 
skilfully   in    this  situation,  enlivening    by    his 
unrestrained  gaiety  the  young  King's  hours  of 
pleasure,  and  introducing  at  proper  times  mat- 
ters of  business,  in  which   he  insinuated  into 
his  mind  jealousies  of  the  authority  of  his  fa- 
ther's ministers,  that  he   shortly  acquired   the 
first    place   in  the  royal  favour,    and  became 
uncontrouled   minister.     His   progress   in   ad- 
vancement  was   rapid.     He    was    brought  in 
1510  into  the  privy  council,  was  made  reporter 


of  the  star-chamber,  and  registrar,  and  aftei- 
wards  chancellor  of  the  garter :  ecclesiastical 
preferments  were  profusely  accumulated  upon 
him,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  bishoprics 
of  Tournay  and  Lincoln  in  15 13,  and  the 
archbishopric  of  York  in  15 14.  In  1515  the 
Pope,  in  order  to  secure  in  his  interest  a  per- 
son so  high  in  his  master's  good  graces,  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Naturally 
proud  and  ostentatious,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  tide  of  fortune  carried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  No  English  ecclesiastic 
ever  took  so  much  state  upon  himself.  He 
had  a  train  of  800  servants,  many  of  wliom 
were  knights  or  gentlemen.  Even  some  of  the 
nobility  sent  their  sons  into  his  family  for  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  disdain  to  pay  their  court 
by  suffering  them  to  act  as  his  menials.  His 
equipage  and  furniture  were  of  the  most  costly 
kind ;  and  he  not  only  wore  silk  and  gold  in 
his  own  habits,  but  decorated  his  saddles  and 
the  trappings  of  his  horses  with  them.  A  tall 
priest  bore  before  him  a  silver  pillar  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross  ;  and  his  cardinal's  hat 
was  carried  by  a  person  of  rank,  and  in  the 
King's  chapel  was  reposited  nowhere  but  upon 
the  altar.  It  was  the  best  part  of  his  magnifi- 
cence that  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of 
letters,  and  a  promoter  of  learning  as  well  by 
public  institutions  as  by  private  bounties.  His 
power  and  self-consequence  were  much  en- 
hanced by  being  nominated  the  Pope's  legate 
a  latere,  which  gave  him  legal  pre-eminence 
over  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  su- 
preme authority  in  all  church  affairs.  He  had 
already  usurped  upon  the  primate  W.arham's 
dignity  by  bearing  his  cross  aloft  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury.  HenowcomplainedofWarham's 
presumption  for  styling  himself  in  a  letter 
"  Your  loving  brother ;"  which  offence  being 
mentioned  to  that  respectable  prelate,  lie  said, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  too 
much  prosperity  ?"  Warham  soon  after,  tired  of 
contention,  resigned  his  office  of  high-chan- 
cellor, to  which  Wolsey  was  appointed  in 
December  1515. 

During  many  more  years  his  favour  with 
the  Kmg  continued  unabated,  and  honours  and 
emoluments  flowed  upon  him  in  a  full  stream. 
His  administration  as  chancellor  is  said  to  have 
done  him  great  credit  by  the  equity  and  judg- 
ment of  his  decisions ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  exercised  the  legantine  power  with 
which  he  was  invested  was  highly  arbitrary  and 
oppressive,  and  produced  complaints  against 
him  to  the  King.  As  at  this  period  the  rivalry 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  rendering 
the  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  of  great  consco 
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quence  to  each  of  them,  the  known  influence 
of  Wolsey  with  his  master  caused   him  to  be 
treated    witli  extraordinary    respect  by    those 
sovereigns,  of  both  of  whom  he  was  a  pen- 
sioner, as  he  was  likewise  of  the  Pope.    At  tlie 
fajnous   interview  between  Ilcnry  and  Francis 
in  1520  at  the  Field  of   the  Clotli  of  Gold, 
"Wolsey    was   present,    and    displayed   all   his 
magnificence.      He  had   before   met    Charles 
at  Dover,  who  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  at- 
taining the  only  remainingobject  of  his  ambition, 
the  popedom,  and  afterwards  settled  upon  him 
the  revenues  of  two  bislioprics  in  Spain.     This 
treatment  gained  the  Cardinal  over  to  the  inte- 
rest of  Charles,  to  favour  which,  he  involved 
Henry  in  a  war  with  France.    Insatiable  in  the 
pursuit    of  ecclesiastical  emoluments,  he  ob- 
tained the  administration  of  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Albans,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  succes- 
sively the  rich  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  Win- 
chester.    By  these  accumulations  he  possessed 
a  revenue   nearly   equal  to  that  of  the  crown, 
which  he  expended  partly  in  the  ostentation  of 
pomp,  and  partly  in  laudable  munificence.  He 
founded  several  lectures  at  Oxford  for  liberal 
and  useful  studies,  and  at  length  erected  at  that 
university    the    celebrated   college   of   Christ- 
church,  one  of  its  principal  ornaments.     He 
also  honoured  his  native  town  with  the  found- 
ation of  a  college,  or  rather  a  collegiate  school. 
Soon  after  his  promotion  to  York  he  began  to 
build  a  palace   at   Hampton  court,  which,  in 
1528,  he  presented  to  the   King,  probably  as 
an  offering  to  appease  that  jealousy  which  the 
splendid  display  of  his  wealth  might  inspire. 
He  further  ingratiated  himself  with  Henry  by 
conducting    an  arbitrary    loan    to    supply    his 
wants,  but  in    the  same  proportion  he  made 
himself  odious  to  the  nation. 

The  nice  afi'air  of  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catharine  was  one  of  the  first  steps  to  his  fall. 
He  sat  in  judgment  with  Cardinal  Campegio  on 
the  cause,  and  incurved  a  share  of  his  master's 
displeasure  at  the  delays  of  the  court  of  Rome 
in  the  business,  whilst  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Queen  with  great  animosity,  for  the  part  he 
took  against  her.  Henry's  subsequent  mar- 
riage to  Ann  Boleyn  was  still  more  unfavour- 
able to  him.  He  was  known  to  have  used  his 
endeavours  to  prevent  that  connection  ;  whence 
her  influence  over  the  amorous  King  was 
united  with  that  of  the  Cardinal's  other  enemies 
to  eft'ect  his  downfall.  After  some  suspence, 
proceeding  from  Henry's  remaining  attachment 
to  an  old  favourite  and  devoted  servant,  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  1529,  were 


sent  to  require  the  great  seal  from  him.     At 
the  same  time  he  was  ordered   to   quit   York- 
place,  a  palace  which  he  had  built  in  London, 
and  which  afterwards  became  a  royal  residence 
under  the  name  of  Whitehall.     All   his  rich 
furniture  and  plate  was  seized  to  the  King's  use, 
and  he  was  directed  to  retire   to  Esher,  where 
he  possessed  a  seat  as  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
W^olsey    was  stunned  with  the   blow,  which 
fell  upon  him  as  one  who  had  no  resource  of 
magnanimity  within  himself,  and  whose  lofti- 
ness of  mind  was  merely  the  result  of  high  for- 
tune ;  and  upon  a  gleam  of  returning  favour, 
conveyed  in  a  gracious  message  from  the  King, 
accompanied    with   a   ring,  he    was  so   much 
transported  with  joy,  that  being  on  horseback 
when  the  messenger  met  him,  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  in  the  dirt,  and  in  that    pos- 
ture received  the  tokens  of  his  master's  remem- 
brance.    But  in  that  servile  age  such  meanness 
was    universal.      Notwithstanding  tliis   fit    of 
capricious  fondness,  the  King  ordered  him  to 
he  indicted    in    the    starchamber ;    and   then 
abandoned  him  to  the  rigour  of  the  parliament. 
The  House   of  Lords   drew    up  an  accusation 
against  him,  consisting  of  4  [  articles ;  which 
being  sent  to  the  Commons,  Thomas   Crom- 
well, whom  the  Cardinal,  from   a  low  condi- 
tion, had  raised  in  his   ser\'ice  to  an  elevated 
station,  defended  him  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  his  enemies  were  baffled.     They  therefore 
adopted  the  measure  of  indicting  him  upon  the 
statute    of  provisors,  passed    in   the   reign  of 
Richard  II.  which  forbade   the   procuring   of 
bulls  from  Rome,  and  which  he  had  violated 
by  obtaining  the  legantine  power ;  and  though 
he  had  exercised  it  with  full  approbation  of  the 
King,  it   was  made  the  ground  of  a  sentence, 
putting  him  out  of  the  King's  protection,  for- 
feitmg   all  his  lands  and  goods,  and  declaring 
him  liable  to  imprisonment.     After  the  intend- 
ed effect  was  produced,  of  making  him  resign 
to  the  King  York-place  with  all  its  furniture, 
a  very  full   pardon   was  granted  him  for  past 
offences    of    every    kind,    and    the    revenues 
of  his  archbishopric,  with  part  of  his  goods, 
were  restored  to  him.     In  1 550  he  was  ordered 
to  remove  to  his   diocese  of   York,  where  he 
passed  part  of  the  year  at  his  mansion  of  Ca- 
wood,  exercising  hospitality,  and  ingratiating 
himself   by    his    assumed    affability   with    the 
neighbouring  gentry.      For   what    reason   the 
King  renewed  his  hostility  towards  this  humi- 
liated minister,  and  resolved  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities with  him,  is  not  very  apparent ;   but 
his  determination  to  keep   no   measures   with 
the  Pope,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle  against 
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an  open  breach  with  the  see  of  Rome,  is  alleged 
as  the  most  probable  cause.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  received  an  order  to  arrest  the 
Cardinal  for  high  treason,  and  conduct  him  to 
London  for  trial.  This  was  executed  in  the 
end  of  October,  and  on  November  ist  he  set 
out  under  custody  upon  his  final  journey.  In- 
disposition of  body  conspiring  with  mental 
distress,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  debility, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Leicester,  where 
he  was  honourably  received  in  the  abbey.  The 
pathetic  language  of  Shakespear  represents 
him  as  saying  on  entrance, 

O  father  abbott, 
An  old  man  broken  with  the  ftorms  of  ftate 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  ! 

His  disorder  gaining  upon  him,  a  few  days 
brought  him  to  his  end,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age.  Shortly  before  he  expired,  he  spoke 
some  remarkable  words  to  the  constable  of  the 
Tower,  relative  to  the  King,  and  his  conduct 
towards  him,  ending  with  the  exclamation, 
"  had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
served  the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me 
over  in  my  grey  hairs  !"  He  was,  indeed,  a 
victim  to  tyranny,  but  to  a  tyranny  which  he 
had  himself  fostered.  There  seems  to  be  little 
ground  for  Hume's  reflection  on  this  distin- 
guished minister,  that  "  his  character  con- 
tained as  singular  a  variety  as  his  fortune."  He 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  not  uncommon  per- 
sonages, who,  by  good  abilities,  and  the  aid 
of  favourable  circumstances,  have  risen  under 
a  monarchy  from  a  low  origin  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  power  and  splendor,  attended 
with  an  equal  measure  of  pride  and  presump- 
tion, and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  further  ac- 
quisitions, which  at  length  have  terminated  in 
a  fall  as  conspicuous  as  their  rise.  Wolsey, 
though  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talents,  appears 
to  merit  no  very  distinguished  place  among 
able  statesmen,  and  still  less  among  good  mini- 
sters ;  but  he  will  live  in  history  as  an  example 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  favourites  under 
the  crown  of  England.  Biogr.  Brit.  Hume. 
—  A. 

WOOD,  Anthony,  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Oxford  Antiquary,  was  born  in  that  city  in 
1632.  He  received  his  school  education  in  his 
native  place,  and  at  Thame  ;  and  in  1647  '^'^^ 
entered  of  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Some 
books  which  he  met  with  gave  him  a  turn  to 
heraldry,  and  the  appearance  of  Dugdale's 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  entirely  fixed  his 
taste  upon  studies  relative  to  antiquity.     He 


had  at  that  time  commenced  M.A.,  and  he 
soon  after  set  himself  to  transcribe  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  and  arms  of  the  parishes  in 
Oxford.  In  1660  he  obtained  permission  to 
consult  the  registers  and  other  records  of  the 
university  in  the  Schools'  tower,  in  which  task 
he  displayed  indefatigable  industry,  scarcely 
allowing  himself  time  for  rest  and  meals. 
These  researches,  with  others  at  London  in 
the  Tower  and  the  Cotton  library,  produced 
the  materials  for  his  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  the  copy  of  which 
work  was  purchased  of  him  for  lool.  by  the 
University  in  1 669.  It  was  written  in  English  ; 
but  it  being  thought  proper  that  such  a  per- 
formance should  appear  in  Latin  for  the  infor- 
mation of  foreigners,  several  persons  were 
employed  to  translate  it,  under  the  inspection 
of  Doctor  Fell,  and  the  version  was  published 
from  the  Oxford  press  in  1674,  with  the  title 
"  Historia  et  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxoni- 
ensis,  duobus  Voluminibus  comprehcnsa," 
fol.  This  work  gives,  in  the  first  part,  the 
annals  of  the  University,  from  its  earliest  period 
down  to  the  year  1648,  and  in  the  second,  an 
account  of  all  its  particular  foundations,  en- 
dowments, olhcers,  &c.  The  translation  was 
not  executed  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  the 
author  complained  of  various  mistakes  and 
omissions.  Upon  the  whole,  Wood  was  not 
a  man  of  those  literary  qualifications  which 
could  enable  him  to  appear  with  credit  as  the 
historian  of  a  learned  university.  Another 
monument  of  his  industry  and  academical  zeal 
is  his  "  Athenx  Oxonienses,"  or  an  account, 
in  English,  of  almost  all  the  writers  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  at  the  sister 
university,  from  the  year  1500.  This  was  first 
published  in  1691,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  it  soon 
after  brought  upon  him  a  prosecution  in  the 
vice-chancellor's  court  for  his  account  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  He  underwent  various  other  at- 
tacks, which  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his 
prejudices  and  partialities,  among  which  was  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  popery.  His  work  has. 
afforded  many  valuable  materials  for  biography; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  vulgar  than  his  style, 
or  less  liberal  and  philosophical  than  his  senti- 
ments. He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  veracity,  and  free  from  all  interested 
motives.  Wood  died  in  1695,  and  left  his 
books  and  papers  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
A  second  edition  of  his  Athens  Oxonienses, 
much  corrected  and  enlarged,  from  the  author's 
manuscript,  was  published  in  1 72 1.  Biogr. 
Brit.     Nicolson\t  Histor.  Libr.  —  A. 

WOODWARD,  John,  a  physician,  natu- 
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ralist,'  and  antiquary,  was  bom  in  Derby- 
shire in  1661.  Being  designed  by  his  father 
for  trade,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper 
in  London ;  but  a  love  for  study,  whicli  he 
had  imbibed  at  school,  caused  him  to  quit  the 
shop,  and  engage  in  a  variety  of  scientific  pur- 
suits. His  proficiency  in  dilFcrcnt  branches  of 
knowledge  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Doctor  Peter  Barwick,  an  eminent  piiysician, 
who  in  1687  took  him  into  his  family,  and 
during  four  years  gave  him  instructions  in 
medicine  and  anatomy.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  strongly  recommended  Woodward 
to  the  medical  professorship  of  Gresham  Col- 
lege, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1692.  A 
visit  to  a  gentleman  near  Sherborne  had  in  the 
meantime  attracted  his  attention  to  fossils,  with 
which  that  part  of  the  country  abounds  ;  and 
having  afterwards  extended  his  observations  by 
travels  through  many  other  districts  of  England, 
he  published,  in  1695,  -^  book  entitled  "  An 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth 
and  Terrestrial  Bodies,  especially  Mineral?  ; 
as  also  of  the  Sea,  Rivers,  and  Springs  ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Universal  Deluge,  and  of 
the  Effects  that  it  had  upon  the  Earth,"  8vo. 
The  state  of  geological  knowledge  at  that  time 
was  crude,  and  Woodward  came  to  the  study 
with  few  previous  advantages  ;  hence,  although 
he  had  accumulated  a  number  of  valuable  facts, 
his  philosophy  on  the  subject  was  very  defec- 
tive, and  exposed  him  to  several  attacks  from 
Doctor  Martin  Lister,  and  others.  It  gave 
him,  however,  rank  among  the  literati  of  the 
time,  and  in  1693  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  About  that  period,  he 
was  the  purchaser  of  an  ancient  iron  sliield,  on 
the  concavity  of  which  was  a  sculpture  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  story  of  Camillus  and 
the  Gauls  at  Rome.  This  piece  of  antiquity 
excited  great  curiosity  among  the  learned,  and 
Dodwell  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  upon  it,  with 
the  title  "  De  Parma  Equestri  Woodwardiana 
Dissertatio."  It  made  the  possessor  known 
among  another  class  of  men  of  letters,  and  also 
exposed  him  to  some  ridicule  from  the  wits. 

In  1095  Woodward  was  created  M.D.  by 
Archbishop  Tenison ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at 
Cambridge.  This  honour  procured  his  election 
into  the  College  of  Physicians  as  a  fellow  in 
1702.  Continuing  to  pursue  his  enquiries  in 
natural  history,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  "  Some  Thoughts  and  Experiments 
concerning  Vegetation,"  which  were  printed  in 
the  Transactions  for  1669.  His  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth"  having  been  translated 


into  Latin  by  J.  J.  Scheuczer,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Zurich,  he  was  led  into  some 
foreign  controversy  respecting  it;  and  in  17 14 
he  gave  a  general  reply  to  his  objectors,  in  his 
"  Naturalis  Hi.^toria  Telluris  illustrata  et 
aucta  :  accedit  Methodica  Fossilium  in  Classes 
distributio,"  8vo.  He  had  some  time  before 
appeared  as  an  antiquary,  by  "  An  Account 
of  some  Roman  Urns  and  other  Antiquities 
lately  digged  up  near  Bishopsgatc  ;  with  brief 
Reflections  upon  the  antient  and  present 
State  of  London  :  In  a  Letter  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren."  In  his  medical  capacity,  Doctor 
Woodward  published,  in  1718,  a  work  en- 
titled "  The  State  of  Physic  and  of  Diseases  ; 
with  an  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late 
Increase  of  them,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
Smallpox  ;  with  Considerations  upon  the  new 
Practice  of  Purging  in  that  Disease.  To  the 
whole  is  premised  an  idea  of  the  Nature  and 
Mechanism  of  Man,  of  the  Disorders  to  which 
it  is  obnoxious,  and  of  the  Method  of  rectify- 
ing them,"  8vo.  In  this  performance  he  in- 
dulged the  spirit  of  theory  and  conjecture  to 
which  he  was  prone ;  advancing  the  notion 
that  the  bile  and  its  salts,  re-absorbed  into  the 
blood,  were  the  true  cause  of  life  and  animal 
motions,  and  that  the  same  fermenting  in  the 
stomach  were  the  cause  of  diseases.  Hence 
he  was  led  to  conclude  that  emetics  to  evacuate 
tlie  morbid  bile,  and  oily  and  unguinous  medi- 
cines to  correct  it,  were  universal  remedies  : 
and  Doctor  Freind  having  some  time  before 
recommended  purging  in  the  secondary  fever 
of  the  small  pox,  he  warmly  censured  that 
mode  of  treatment.  A  controversy  was  the 
result,  in  which  Woodward  was  answered 
both  ludicrously  and  seriously  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  he  gained  little  credit  bv  his  medical 
theory  or  practice.  Whatever  chagrin  he 
might  feel  from  the  ill  success  of  his  attempts 
in  medicine,  he  diverted  by  renewed  applica- 
tion to  his  favourite  study  of  fossils,  and  the 
augmentation  of  his  cabinet  of  specimens.  At 
length  he  fell  into  a  gradual  decline,  which 
carried  him  off  at  his  apartments  in  Gresham 
College,  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  63.  By  his 
will  he  left  his  personal  property  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  for  the  endowment  of  an 
annual  lectureship,  the  subject  of  which  was 
to  be  taken  from  his  own  writinsis  in  natural 
history  or  physic.  Soon  after  his  death  were 
published  an  English  edition  of  his  "  Method 
of  Fossils,"  with  various  additions  ;  and  "  A 
Catalogue  of  Fossils  in  tiie  Collection  of  J. 
Woodward,  M."D."  in  2  tomes,  8vo.  This 
last  work  is  still  valued  by  geologists  on  a^v 
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count  of  the  accurate  notices  it  affords  of  the 
places  in  which  these  productions  are  to  be 
met  with.  Doctor  Templeman  pubhshed,  in 
1737,  Doctor  Woodward's  "  Select  Cases  and 
Consultations  in  Physic,"  in  which  he  repeats 
his  theory  concerning  the  bile,  and  gives  a 
number  of  histories,  the  scope  of  which  is  to 
prove  the  utility  of  his  curative  method  by 
emetics  and  oleaginous  substances,  and  to  show 
the  bad  effects  of  the  opposite  methods  of  his 
adversaries.  Some  valuable  observations  are 
occasionally  interspersed.  One  of  his  hypo- 
theses was,  that  the  life  resides  in  the  blood, 
and  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  body,  not  in 
the  nerves,  to  confirm  which  he  made  many 
experiments  (related  in  B.  Holloway's  English 
translation  of  the  supplement  to  his  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth),  by  which  the  vis  insita 
of  muscles  is  established.  Bicgr,  Brit.  Hal- 
leri  Bibl.  Anat.  ts*  Med.  —  A. 

WOOLSTON,  Thomas,  a   divine  of  sin- 
gular character   and   opinions,  born  in    1669, 
was  the  son  of  a  reputable  tradesnian  at  North- 
ampton.    He  was  admitted  of  Sidney-college, 
Cambridge,  in    1685,  where   he    was    distin- 
guished by  his  diligence  and  regularity.     He 
was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  took  orders, 
preached  with  approbation,  and  was  esteemed 
for  his  learning  and  piety.     In  his  exercises  for 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  he  maintained  "  the  exact 
fitness  of  the  time  in  which  Christ  was  mani- 
fested   in  the  flesh,"  which  being    published 
many  years  after  in  form  of  a  discourse,  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  that  topic. 
Having  become  an  assiduous  reader  of  Origen's 
works,  he  imbibed  a  fondness  for  allegorical 
interpretations  of  scripture,  which,  acting  upon 
a  temper  naturally  enthusiastic,  appears  to  have 
been   the  cause   of  all  his  future  aberrations. 
The  first  specimen  of  this  cast  of  opinion  was 
given   in  a  work   which   he  printed  in  1705, 
under  the  title  of  <'  The  old  Apology  for  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  revived,"  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove  that   all  the  actions   of  Moses   were 
typical  of  Christ  and  his  church,  and  to  shew 
that  some  of  the  fathers  understood  them   as 
such,   and    not   as    realities.       Although   this 
doctrine  appeared  singular,  it  was  so  far  from 
giving  offence,  that  the  book  was  issued  from 
the  University  press.     Woolston  continued  to 
be  a  regular  resident  in  his  college  till  1720, 
when  he  went   to   London,  and   published  a 
Latin    dissertation    concerning     the    supposed 
epistle  of  Pontius  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ.     In  the  same  year  he  published 
two    Latin    epistles,    addressed     to   Whitby, 


Waterland,  Whiston,    and    other   disputants } 
"  CircaFidem  vereOrthodoxam  etScripturarum 
Interpretationem,"    in    which    he     supported 
Origen's  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the 
scriptures.     He  next  displayed  a  furtlier  de- 
viation   from'  the    system   of  the  established 
church,  by  printing   an  enquiry,  "  Whether 
the  people  called  Quakers  do  not  the  nearest  of 
any  other  sect  in  religion  resemble  the  primi- 
tive  Christians   in    principles  and    practice .'" 
and  mixing  sarcasm  with  his  arguments,  his 
chief  object  appeared  to  be  to  indulge  a  spirit 
of  animosity  against  the  clergy.     This  conduct, 
and  his  refusal  to  reside  at  college  according  to 
the  statutes,  caused  him  in  1721  to  be  deprived 
of  his  fellowship.    Proceeding  in  his  allegorical 
scheme,  he  published  "  Four  Free-gifts  to  the 
Clergy,"    in    which    he     denominated    them 
"  hireling   priests,"  and    "  ministers    of   the 
letter."     He  was,  however,  as  yet   far   from 
historical  incredulity,  for  he  published,  in  1726, 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thunder- 
ing Legion  against  Mr.  Moyle."     Though  now 
regarded  as  a  man  of  extravagant  notions,  he 
was  not  personally  molested,  till  engaging  in 
the  controversy  between  Anthony  Collins  and 
his   opponents,  he    published    his   pamphlets, 
entitled  "  The  Moderator  between  an  Infidel 
and  an  Apostate,"  and  two  "  Supplements  to 
the  Moderator."     In  these  pieces  he  not  only 
argued    for    mystical    interpretations    of    the 
miracles  of  Christ,  but  asserted  that  the  mira- 
cles were  never  actually  wrought.      He  was 
now  considered  as  a  declared  enemy  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  prosecution   against 
him  was  instituted   by  the  attorney-general  ; 
the  intercession,   however,    of   Whiston,  and 
of  some  other  advocates  for  toleration,   caused 
it  to  be  dropt.     This  lenity  had  not  power  to 
silence  him  ;  and  in  some  following  years  he 
printed  "  Six   Discourses  on    the   Miracles," 
and  two  "  Defences    of  the   Discourses,"  in 
which  he  maintained  the  same  opinion  of  their 
unreality,    and  mixed   a  vein   of  ridicule  and 
buffoonery   which    could    not  fail   of  ftriking 
with  horror  all  believers  in  the  divine  mission 
of   Christ.      Even    Whiston    now    renounced 
friendship  with  him.     Numbers  of  replies  to 
him  issued  from  the   press,  and  the  law  took 
up  the  cause  with  renewed  vigour.     He  was 
tried  at  Guildhall   before  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Raymond,    when,    among    other    things,    he 
urged  that  "  he  thought  it  hard  to  be  tried  by 
a    set  of   men    who,    though  otherwise    very 
learned  and   worthy  persons,  were   no  more 
judges  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  than 
he  himself  was  a  judge  of  the  most  crabbed 
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points    of    the    law."      His    counsel  pleaded 
that    it    was    so    far    from    his    purpose    to 
bring    the    Christian    religion    into   contempt, 
that  he  meant  to  place  it  upon  a  firmer  foot- 
ing.    He  also  questioned  whether  such  matters 
came  properly  under  the  cognizance  of  that 
court ;  but   it   was  replied,    that    Christianity 
was  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and 
must  be  protected  by  it.    In  conclusion,  Wool- 
ston  was  foUnd  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment,  and   a  fine  of  tool.     He  pur- 
chased the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  the  king's 
bench,  in  which  he  resided  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  not  being  able  to  pay  his   fine. 
His  support  chiefly  arose  from  an  annual  allow- 
ance by  his  brother,  and  the  contributions  of 
some  respectable  persons,  who  regarded  him  as 
a  man  of  learning,  and  probably  of  good  inten- 
tions, though  misled  by  enthusiasm  and  mys- 
ticism.    Solicitations   were   made  for  his  re- 
lease, particularly  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  who   dis- 
approved of  any  thing   like   religious  persecu- 
tion ;  but  one  difficulty  arose  from  the  security 
required  from  him,  of  not  offending  again  in 
a  similar  way,  which   he  would   not   apply  to 
any  friend  to  join  in,  having  resolved  to  write 
again  with  the  same  freedom  as  before.     His 
final  release,  however,  was  at  hand.     In  Ja- 
nuary  1732-3   he  was  seized  with  a  disorder, 
then  epidemic,   which  carried  him  off  in  four 
days.     Just  before  he  expired  he  said,  on  being 
helped  to  bed,  "  This   is   a  struggle  which  all 
men  must  go  through,  and  which  I  bear,  not 
only  patiently,  but  willingly."     His  moral  cha- 
racter  appears   to  have    been    unimpeachable, 
and  what  was  wrong  about  him  seems  to  liave 
arisen  from  defects  in   the  head  rather  than  in 
the  heart. — Bio^r.  Brit. 

WORM  or  WORMIUS,  Olaus,  a  Danish 
physician  and  writer  of  some  eminence,  de- 
scended from  a  family  who  had  fled  to  Den- 
mark from  Arnheim  in  Guelderland,  during 
the  religious  persecution  under  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  was  born  at  Aarhus,  in  Jutland,  in  1588. 
Having  deceived  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
the  scliool  of  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to 
the  gymnasium  of  Luneburg.  He  afterwards 
became  a  student  in  the  university  of  Marpurg; 
and  having  paid  a  visit  to  tb.e  principal  German 
academies,  and  made  a  tour  through  Italy, 
France,  Swisserland,  and  Holland,  where  he 
applied  chiefly  to  medicine,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors,  he 
returned  to  Denmark  in  16 10.  In  the  next 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
at  Basle,  and  proceeding  through  the  Nether- 
lands to  England,  returned  in  1613  to  his  na- 
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tive  country,  where   he  became  in  succession 
professor   of   humanity,    professor  of  Greek, 
and   professor  of  medicine,  the  last  of  which 
offices  was  conferred  upon  him   in  1624,   on 
the  resignation   of  Caspar  Bartholin,  who  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  theology.     In  1636  he  ob- 
tained  a   canonicate  in   the  chapter  of  Lund, 
but  continued  his  professional  duties  with  his 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  was  often  consult- 
ed by  Christian  IV.,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
last  illness,  and  also  by  Christian  V.     He  pos- 
sessed  a  profound   knowledge  of   antiquities, 
medicine,  and   anatomy  ;  and   in  1628  disco- 
vered more  bones  in  the  human  scull,  named 
after  him  "  sex   ossicula  Wormiana  in  sutura 
cranii  lamdoidea."    He  formed  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  natural   and  artificial  curiosities, 
which  after  his  death  were  offered  to  the  royal 
museum,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
still  preserved.     He  carried  on  a  literary  cor- 
respondence with  the  principal  learned  men  in 
Europe,  and   died   in   1654.      He  was  thrice 
married,   and  had  eighteen  children.     Among 
his  numerous  writings  are  :  "  Selecta  Contro- 
versiarum   medicarum  Centuria,"  Bast/.  161 1, 
4to.  J  "  Quaestionum   Hesiodicarum  Heptades 
duse,"  Havn.  1616  et  1617,  4to. ;    "  Questi- 
onum  miscellanearum  Decas,"  ibid.  1622,  4to.i 
"  Exercitationes  Physicae,"  ibid.  1623,  4to.  j 
"  Liber  Aureus  Aristotelis  de  Mundi  Fabrica; 
cum    Commentariis,"    Rostoch.     1625,    Svo. ; 
"  Fasti  Danici,"    Havti.     1626,     1643,    fol. ; 
"  Danica  Litteratura  Antiquissima,  vulgo  Go- 
thica,  cui  accessit  de  prisca  Danorum  Poesi 
Dissertatio,"  ibid.    1643,  4to.,  and  165  I,  fol.; 
"  Danicorum  Monumentorum  Libri  VI."  ibid. 
1643,  ^°^-  '  "  Additamenta  ad  monumenta  Da- 
nica." ibid.  fol. ;    "  Specimen   Lexici  Runici, 
coJlectum  a   Magno  Olavio,"  ibid.  165 1,  fol.; 
"  Regum  Danise  Series  duplex,    et  Limitum 
inter   Daniam  et   Sveciam    Descriptio,"    ibid. 
1642,  fol.;     ««  De  Cornu  Aureo    Christ.   V. 
Princep.   Dan."    ibid.   1641,  fol.;    "   Historia 
animalis  quod  in  Norvagia  quandoque  e  Nubi- 
bus   decidit,"  ibid.    1653,  4to. ;    "  Controver- 
sianem  Medicarum  Exercitationes  XVIII,"4to.; 
•'  Institutionum  Medicarum  Epitome,"  Havn. 
1640,  4to. ;  "  Historia  rariorum  Musei  Worm- 
iani,"  edited  by  his  son,  Lugd.  Bat.  1655,  fol.; 
"  Snorro  Sturleson's  Northern  Chronicle,  with 
a   Preface,"  Cop.  1633  and  17571  4to. ;   "  Re- 
sponsio   ad   Licetum   de  cornu  aureo  Danico, 
adjecto  Th.  Bartholini  de  Armillis   Veterum 
Schedio," //rtv«.  1648,  Svo.,  Amst.  ^6"]^,  12. ; 
"  Epistolarum  Tomi   II."     These  were    first 
edited  by  Gram  in  1728,  but  one  half  of  the 
impression  having  been   destroyed  by  the  fire 
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at  Copenhagen,  they  were  afterwards  re- 
printed by  the  Royal  Danish  Society,  in  1751, 
8vo.  Forsog  til  et  Lexicon  over  Danske  Narske  og 
Islandske  larde  M.itid  of  Jens'  Worm. — J. 

WOTTON,  Sir  Henry,  a  conspicuous 
character  in  his  age  for  his  political  and  li- 
terary talents,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Wotton,  of  Bocton  or  Boughton-hall, 
in  Kent,  where  he  was  born  in  1568.  After  a 
classical  education  at  home  and  at  Winchester- 
school,  he  was  entered  in  1 1;84  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Queen'sCollege. 
Besides  the  close  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  studies  of  logic  and  philosophy,  he  culti- 
vated polite  literature,  and  composed  a  tra- 
gedy that  obtained  great  applause  from  his 
fellow-collegians.  He  studied  the  civil  law 
under  an  eminent  Italian  professor,  Alberico 
Gentiir,  his  intimacy  with  whom  inspired  him 
with  a  fondness  for  the  Italian  language,  in 
which  lie  became  an  extraordinary  proficient. 
His  father,  at  his  death  in  1589,  left  him  a 
moderate  rent-charge,  with  which  he  deter- 
mined to  finish  his  education  by  foreign  travel  ; 
and  accordingly,  quitting  the  university,  he 
visited  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  assuming  a  fictitious  name,  and 
passing  for  a  foreigner  and  a  Catholic,  as  well 
for  safety  as  the  advantage  of  seeing  men  and 
manners  without  restraint.  He  passed  some 
years  abroad,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed, 
in  1596,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He 
attended  that  eminent  person  in  his  maritime 
expeditions  against  the  Spaniards,  and  after- 
wards to  his  government  of  Ireland  ;  but  when 
the  Earl  was  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  he  thought  proper,  though  not  impli- 
cated in  his  crime,  to  consult  his  safety  by 
quitting  the  kingdom.  He  fixed  his  residence 
chiefly  at  Florence,  and  was  a  sedulous  en- 
quirer into  all  political  concerns,  whereby  he 
was  enabled  to  compose  a  treatise,  first  printed 
in  1(^57  after  his  death,  with  the  title  of  "The 
State  of  Christendom  ;  or,  a  most  exact  and 
curious  Discovery  of  many  secret  Passages  and 
hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Times."  Whilst  he 
was  thus  employed,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, having  intercepted  some  letters  disclos- 
ing a  plot  to  take  away  the  life  of  James,  King 
of  Scotland,  was  directed  by  his  secretary  to 
Wotton,  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry  intelli- 
gence of  it  to  that  king.  Assuming  the  name 
and  appearance  of  an  Italian,  he  went  by  a 
circuitous  track  to  Scotland,  bearing  letters 
from  the  Grand  Duke ;  and  obtaining  an  in- 
troduction to  James,  he  fulfilled  his  mission 
and  returned   to  Florence.     For  this  service, 


James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  sent  for 
Wotton,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  with  a  promise  to  employ  him 
in  foreign  affairs.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, in  1604,  ambassador  in  ordinary  to 
Venice  ;  and  such  was  his  reputation,  that  se- 
veral gentlemen  of  good  families  requested  him 
to  permit  their  sons  to  attend  him  for  their 
improvement.  As  he  passed  through  Augs- 
burg, being  desired  by  a  literary  character,  after 
theGerman  custom, to  write  something  in  hisa/- 
bum,  he  wrote  the  tol  lowing  humorous  definition 
of  an  ambassador: — "  Legatus  est  vir  bonus, 
peregre  missus  ad  mentiendum  reipublicae 
causa  :"  (an  ambassador  is  a  good  man,  sent 
abroad  to  lye  for  the  service  of  his  country). 
This  sally,  which  he  regarded  as  very  inno- 
cent, was  brought  against  him  as  a  serious 
crime  ;  for  that  malignant  scholar,  Gaspax 
Scioppius,  having  procured  a  copy  of  Wot- 
ton's  sentence,  made  it  public  in  his  writings, 
representing  it  as  a  maxim  avowed  by  the  reli- 
gion professed  by  the  King  of  England.  The 
displeasure  of  James  from  this  circumstance, 
was  the  cause  that  Wotton,  after  his  return, 
was  five  years  unemployed.  At  length,  by  a 
well-written  apology,  he  recovered  the  royal 
favour ;  and  after  an  embassy  of  some  months 
to  the  United  Provinces,  was  sent  in  1615 
under  his  former  character  to  Venice.  He 
passed  three  years  more  in  his  diplomatic  office 
at  that  city,  when  he  returned,  in  the  hope  of 
succeeding  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  on 
the  death  of  Winwood,  but  was  disappointed, 
probably  on  account  of  the  use  to  be  made  of 
his  services  elsewhere.  Besides  a  mission  as 
ambassador-extraordinaryto  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
he  was  dispatched  on  various  embassies  to  Ger- 
many, on  the  affairs  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 
Being  a  third  time  delegated  to  Venice,  he  did 
not  return  till  after  the  death  of  James  ;  when, 
as  a  reward  for  his  long  labours,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  provostship  of  Eton  college,  to 
which  he  was  instituted  in  1624,  having  pre- 
viously resigned  his  reversionary  right  to  other 
places. 

A  literary  retreat  was  very  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  Wotton,  but  he  was  ill  provided  to 
enjoy  it.  He  had  been  careless  in  his  expences, 
and  had  brought  home  with  him  many  servants, 
of  whom  some  were  foreign  artists;  at  the  same 
time  he  had  large  demands  on  the  government 
unsatisfied.  Some  borrowed  money  however 
settled  him  in  his  college,  and  he  appeared  in 
the  same  year  as  an  author  by  the  publication 
of  his  "  Elements  of  Architecture,"  probably 
the  fruit  of  his  observations  in  Italy,  and  ac- 
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counled  the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  had 
hitherto  been  given  in  the  English  language. 
The  statutes  of  the  college  requiring  him  to 
assume  the  clerical  character,  he  took  deacon's 
orders,  in  which  he  rested,  through  a  dread  (as 
he  alErms  in  a  letter  to  the  King)  of  under- 
taking a  cure  of  souls,  though  his  life  was  not 
unsuitable  to  such  a  function.  His  chief  pas- 
time abroad  was  angling,  to  which  amusement, 
like  many  other  contemplative  men,  he  was 
greatly  attached.  In  his  l^ouse  he  was  hospi- 
table, and  entertained  his  visitors  with  good 
cheer,  and  pleasant  and  instructive  discourse. 
He  was  a  liberal  encourager  of  genius  and 
industry  in  the  seminary  over  which  he  presid- 
ed, and  set  up  at  his  own  expence  two  rows 
of  pillars  in  the  school-room  with  pictures  of 
the  most  famous  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  to 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  youth.  For  the 
literary  employment  of  his  old  age  he  had  plan- 
ned writing  a  Life  of  Luther,  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  ;  but  by  the  persuasion 
of  Ch.irles  L  he  laid  it  aside  for  a  History  of 
England,  under  promise  of  500I.  a  year  till  it 
was  finished  ;  in  this,  however,  he  made  very 
little  progress.  The  arrears  of  his  demands  on 
the  crown  still  remaining  unpaid,  his  circum- 
stances continued  embarrassed  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  he  was  a  frequent  suitor  to  His 
Majesty  for  new  preferment.  His  chief  solace 
in  his  disquiets  was  an  annual  visit  to  his  native 
place,  on  the  effects  of  which  in  renovating 
his  spirits  by  recalling  the  scenes  of  childhood 
he  has  some  natural  and  pathetic  reflections  in 
one  of  his  letters.  He  died  December  1639, 
in  the  7 2d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Eton  college,  under  a  stone  on 
which  the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  by 
his  own  express  order:  "  Hie  jacet  hujus  sen- 
tentix  primus  author,  Duputdtidi  Pruritus 
Ecclesiarum  Scabies.     Nomen  alias  quaere." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  a  person  of  great 
accomplishments,  in  whom  the  scholar  and 
man  of  the  world  were  happily  blended.  His 
literary  acquisitions  were  so  uncommon,  that 
Cowley  in  his  elegy  upon  him  (the  strain  of 
which,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  hyperbolical) 
speaks  of  him  as  one 

'\\Tio  had  so  many  languages  in  store, 
That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

He  passed  too  busy  a  life  to  WTite  much.  Be- 
sides the  pieces  already  mentioned,  there  is 
only  under  his  name  a  collection  of  miscella- 
nies published  after  his  death  under  the  title  of 
■"  Reliquse  Wottonianzc,"    and  several  times 


reprinted.  It  consists  of  lives,  letters,  poems, 
characters,  &c.  in  which  a  lively  fancy  and 
penetrating  understanding  are  generally  dis- 
cernible, though  somewhat  infected  with  the 
pedantry  of  the  age.  Of  his  poems  there  is 
one  entitled,  '<  A  Hymn  to  my  God  in  a  Night 
of  my  late  Sickness,"  which  is  scarcely  ex- 
celled by  any  composition  of  that  or  a  later 
age  in  harmony  and  exactness  of  versification 
or  pointed  energy  of  expression.  Bicgr.  Brit. 
Grafigtr.  —  A. 

WO  LTON,  William,  a  clergyman  of  dis- 
tinguished learning,  was   the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Wotton,  rector  of  Wrentham,  in  Suf- 
folk.    He  was  born   in    1666,  and    under  his 
father's  tuition  acquired  during  childhood  such 
a  knowledge  of  languages  as  caused  him  to  pass 
for  a  wonder  of  the  time.     His  father,  in   a 
pamphlet  addressed   to    Charles  II.,    entitled, 
"   An  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Children  in 
the   first  Rudiments  of  Learning,"  inserted  a 
narrative  of  the  acquisitions  of  his  child,  then 
six  years  of  age,  with  a  number  of  testimo- 
nials  of  the  fact.     One   of  the  most  distinct 
accounts  of  this  extraordinary  precocity  is  con- 
tained  in  two  letters  from  Sir  Philip  Skippon 
to  Mr.  Ray.     In  the   first   he  says,  "  I  shall 
somewhat  surprize  you  with  what  I  have  seen 
in   a   little   boy,  William   Wotton,  five  years 
old  the  last   month,  the  son   of  Mr.  Wotton, 
minister  of  this  parish,  who  hath  instructed  his 
child  within  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  year  in 
the    reading   the    Latin,    Greek,  and   Hebrew 
languages,  which  he  can  read  almost  as  well  as 
English."     In   a   longer   letter  Sir  Philip  ob- 
serves, that  "  he  is  not  yet  able  to  parse  any 
language,  but  what  he  performs  in  turning  the 
three  learned  tongues  into  English  is  done  by 
strength   of  memory;  so   that  he  is  ready  to 
mistake  when  some  words  of  different  signifi- 
cation have  near  the  same  sound.     His  father 
hath  taught  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  uses  the 
child's  memory  in  remembering  words  :  some 
other  children  of  his  age  seem  to  have  as  good 
a  fancy  and  as  quick  apprehension."     Young 
Wotton  kept  the  advance   he  had   attained  so 
well,  that   he  was    entered  of  Catharine-hall, 
Cambriiige,  some  months   before  he  was  ten 
years  old.  Dr.  Eachard,  master  of  that  college, 
adding  this   testimonial   to  his  name,  "  Guii- 
elmus  Wottonus  infra  decern  annos  nee  Ham- 
mondo  nee  Grotio  secundus."     He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and 
five  months,  somewhat    before  which   period 
he  had  been  celebrated  in  a  copy  of  verses  by 
Dr.  Duport,  not  only  for  his  acquaintance  with 
the  learned  languages,  including  Arabic,  Sy- 
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riac,  and  Chaldee,  but  his  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, logic,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
chronology.  Visiting  London  in  1680,  he  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Burnet  to  almost  all  the 
learned,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  who  employed  him  as  an  assist- 
ant in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  his  library. 
He  commenced  B.  D.  in  1691,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  pre- 
sented him  in  1693  to  the  rectory  of  Middle- 
ton-Keynes,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

The  first  and  best-known  fruit  of  his  ex- 
tensive reading  appeared  in  1694,  in  a  book 
entitled,  "  Reflections  upon  Antient  and  Mo- 
dern Learning."  The  plan  of  this  work  was  a 
comparison  between  the  ancients  and  the  mo- 
derns in  all  the  branches  of  literature,  arts  and 
sciences — a  vast  design,  requiring  more  know- 
ledge than  mere  reading  could  confer  upon  any 
one  man ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
mistakes  were  found  in  Wotton's  performance, 
though  in  general  it  was  regarded  as  well  exe- 
cuted. To  a  second  edition,  in  1697,  was  an- 
nexed Dr.  Bentley's  dissertation  upon  Phalaris 
and  other  supposed  authors,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  involving  Wotton  in  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and 
caused  him  to  be  treated  with  ridicule  and 
caustic  sarcasm  in  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books. 
Wotton  added  a  defence  of  his  book  against 
some  objections  made  by  Sir  W.  Temple  and 
others,  and  some  observations  on  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  to  the  third  edition  in  1705.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1701,  "  The  History  of  Rome, 
from  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  death 
of  Severus  Alexander,"  8vo.  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  that  prelate's  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. It  was  well  approved,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  Leibnitz  to  be  put  in  the  biinds  of 
George  II.  when  electoral  prince.  In  1706 
he  appeared  as  the  first  oppugner  of  "  Tindal's 
Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,"  in  a  visita- 
tion sermon,  which  was  printed  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Archbishop  Tenison  presented 
him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Embarrass- 
ment in  his  circumstances,  the  consequence  of 
an  irregular  life,  obliged  him  in  17  14  to  retire 
into  South  Wales,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  some  writings  on  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties and  other  subjects.  He  exercised  his  fa- 
culty of  acquiring  languages  in  learning  the 
Welch,  and  perhaps  was  the  only  Englishman 
whoever  attempted  to  preach  in  that  language. 
Dr.  Wotton  wrote  various  other  pieces,  but 
none  which  made  any  addition  to  his  fame  ; 
and   he    may    be    enumerated    among    those 


scholars  whose  early  proficiency,  being  chiefly 
the  result  of  an  extraordinary  memory,  was  not 
followed  by  mature  products  corresponding  to 
the  expectations  they  excited.  He  died  in 
1 7  26,  at  the  age  of  60.  Kichols's  Liter.  Jtiecd . 
—  A. 

WOUVERM ANS,  Philip,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  born  at  Haer- 
lem  in  1620.  His  father,  who  was  an  indif- 
ferent history  painter,  placed  him  under  John 
Wynants,  an  eminent  master  of  that  city, 
from  whose  instructions  he  acquired  a  great 
knowledge  of  penciling  and  colouring,  to  which 
he  added  an  exact  study  of  nature.  He  thus 
became  an  accomplished  artist,  attaining  ex- 
cellence in  every  requisite  for  that  branch  of 
design  which  he  principally  cultivated,  and 
which  was  landscape  with  appropriate  scenery 
and  figures,  such  as  huntings,  hawkings,  the 
encampment  of  armies,  farrier's  shops,  and 
peculiarly  every  scene  that  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  horses;  which  animal, 
in  all  its  attitudes  and  actions,  he  painted  with 
unrivalled  spirit  and  correctness.  With  a  live- 
liness of  invention  that  bestowed  infiniie  va- 
riety on  his  designs,  he  joined  great  correct- 
ness in  drawing,  sweetness  of  colouring,  free 
and  delicate  touching  of  his  trees,  beauty  of 
landscape,  and  fine  management  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro, so  that  his  pictures  united  every  charm 
of  nature  and  art.  His  principal  competitor 
was  Peter  de  Laar,  called  Bamboccio ;  and 
though  he  had  never  studied  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  was  judged  to  excel  that  artist, 
who  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Italy.  His 
encouragement,  however,  was  not  equal  to  his 
merits.  Though  he  was  extremely  industri- 
ous, he  was  but  just  able  to  maintain  a  nu- 
merous family.  The  picture-merchants  gave 
him  inadequate  prices  for  works  which  they 
sold  at  great  profits,  and  which,  after  his 
death,  increased  astonishingly  in  value,  being 
bought  up  by  collectors  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
He  was  so  much  mortified  with  the  neglect  he 
experienced,  that,  a  few  hours  before  he  ex- 
pired, he  ordered  a  box  filled  with  his  studies 
and  designs  to  be  committed  to  the  flames, 
saying,  that  having  been  so  ill  rewarded  for  his 
labours,  he  wished  to  prevent  his  son  from 
being  allured  by  these  drawings  to  embrace  so 
miserable  a  profession.  Other  motives,  in- 
deed, have  been  assigned  for  this  act.  The 
works  of  Wouvermans  are  met  with  in  all 
considerable  collections,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  engraved.  This  artist  died  in  16O6, 
aged  42.      D' Ai-genville.      Pilkington.  —  A. 

WREN,  Sjh  Christopher,   a  very  emi- 
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nent  architect  and  able  mathematician,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Ciiristopher  Wren,  rector  of  East 
Knoyle,  in  Wiltbhire,  and  dean  of  Windsor, 
brother  of  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely.  He 
was  born  at  his  father's  living  in  1632,  and 
after  an  early  education,  partly  private  and 
partly  at  Westminster  school,  he  was  entered 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  in  1646.  He 
had  before  this  period  given  an  extraordinary 
specimen  of  his  genius,  by  inventing,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  an  astronomical  instrument, 
which  he  dedicated  to  liis  father  in  a  copy  of 
elegant  Latin  verses,  together  with  an  exercise 
•«  De  Ortu  Fluminum  ;"  about  which  time  he 
also  invented  a  curious  pneumatic  machine. 
Such  a  promise  of  future  eminence  naturally 
attracted  the  notice  of  distinguished  persons  in 
the  university,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  the  warden  of  his  college.  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  and  Dr.  Scarborough.  He  continued 
to  exercise  his  invention  in  framing  new  ma- 
thematical and  astronomical  instruments,  and 
in  1647  he  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Spherical  Tri- 
gonometry in  a  new  method.  In  1650  he 
commenced  B.  A.,  and  in  the  following  year 
lie  composed  an  algebraical  tract  concerning 
the  Julian  period.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
All  Soul's  college  in  1653,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  When  the  philosophical  society 
was  formed  at  Oxford,  which  was  the  parent 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  one  of  its  first 
members,  and  exhibited  at  its  assemblies  va- 
rious experiments,  inventions,  and  mechanical 
improvements.  In  1657  he  was  appointed 
astronomical  professor  at  Gresham  college. 
He  now  signalised  himself  among  the  English 
mathematicians  by  tlie  solution  of  various  dif- 
ficult problems,  and  the  discovery  of  new  me- 
thods in  practice,  and  so  well  established  his 
reputation  for  science,  that  in  \66o  he  was 
chosen  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford. This  election  caused  him  to  resign  his 
Gresham  professorship,  and  return  to  the  uni- 
versity, which,  in  1661,  created  him  a  doctor 
of  laws. 

Hitherto  Wren  had  distinguished  himself 
only  as  a  profound  mathematician  and  an  in- 
genious mechanician  ;  but  he  was  now  to  as- 
sume that  place  as  a  votary  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  has  chiefly  rendered  his  name  memo- 
rable. Among  his  other  studies  he  had  paid 
great  attention  to  architecture  ;  and  his  skill  in 
this  branch  being  made  known  to  the  king,  he 
received  an  order  to  assist  Sir  John  Denham 
in  his  office  of  surveyor-general  of  tlve  royal 
works,  and  a  commission  was  offered  to  him, 
upon  advant.igeous  terms,  to  go  and  super- 
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intend  the  fortifications  and  works  at  Tangier. 
This  service,  however,  he  begged  leave  to  de- 
cline, on  account  of  his  health,  and  desired  he 
might  be  employed  in  England.  His  request 
being  acceded  to,  and  a  commission  h.iving 
passed  the  seals  in  1(163  fo"^  ''^e  general  repair 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  he  was  ordered  to  pre- 
pare designs  for  tliat  purpose.  In  this  year  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  newly  constituted 
Royal  Society ;  and  in  the  following  he  made 
the  drawings  for  Dr.  Willis's  «  Anatome 
Cerebri,"  anatomical  studies  having  before  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  his  attention.  For  improve- 
ment in  the  practice  of  architecture,  he  made 
a  tour  to  France  in  1665  ;  «  and  (says  Mr. 
Walpole)  unfortunately  went  no  farther,  as  the 
great  number  of  drawings  he  made  of  the 
buildings  there  had  but  too  visible  an  influence 
on  some  of  his  own."  After  his  return,  he 
finished  his  designs  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
which  were  under  consideration  when  the  edi- 
fice  was  demolished  by  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  fame  of  Wren,  since  his 
proposed  additions  could  only  have  made  an 
incongruous  mixture  with  a  plan  originally 
Gothic,  whereas  he  had  now  an  oppoitunity 
of  raising  an  entirely  new  and  uniform  fabric. 
The  destruction  of  50  parochial  churches  and 
many  public  buildings  by  this  catastrophe,  also 
afforded  ample  scope  for  architectural  inven- 
tion ;  and  Wren  would  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  re-founder  and  planner  of  a  whole 
new  city,  if  the  noble  de-ign  for  this  purpose 
which  he  laid  before  the  king  and  parliament 
could  have  been  adopted  consistently  with  the 
rights  of  private  property. 

In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  surveyor  of  the  works  on  the  death 
of  Denham ;  and  from  this  time  he  is  to  be 
regarded  as  at  the  head  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  England,  and  indeed  almost  the 
only  person  to  whom  great  works  were  con- 
fided. The  resignation  of  his  Savilian  pro- 
fessorship in  1673  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  employments  now  heaped  upon 
him,  especially  that  of  the  re-edification  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  his  model  for  which 
was  approved  in  that  year.  In  the  following 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and 
the  foundation  of  the  new  St.  Paul's  was  laid 
in  1675.  This  magnificent  building,  the  great 
ornament  of  the  metropolis,  and  generally  ac- 
counted second  only  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
among  religious  structures  in  the  Greci;in 
style,  was  completed  by  him  in  35  vears.  St, 
Peter's  occupied  145  years,  under  twelve  djf- 
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terent  architects,  aided  by  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  catholic  world  ;  yet,  in  Mr.  Walpole's 
opinion,  it  is  not  upon  the  whole  a  more  per- 
fect edifice  than  this  work  of  a  single  mind. 
A  just  testimony  was  paid  in  1680  to  Sir 
Christopher's  scientific  merits,  by  electing  him 
president  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  his  pro- 
fessional trusts  were  added,  in  1683,  that  of 
architect  and  commissioner  for  Chelsea  college; 
and,  in  1684,  that  of  comptroller  of  the  works 
in  tlie  castle  of  Windsor.  In  1685  he  entered 
into  parliament  as  representative  of  Plympton. 
He  was  appointed  surveyor-general  and  com- 
missioner for  the  repair  of  Westminster  abbey 
in  1698  j  and  in  the  following  year  architect 
of  Greenwich  hospital.  In  1700  he  repre- 
sented in  parliament  the  boroughs  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Melconibe  Regis.  In  1708  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
fifty  new  churches  to  be  built  in  and  near 
London.  Having,  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, fulfilled  all  his  duties  to  the  86th  year  of 
his  age,  it  was  to  the  disgrace  of  the  adminis- 
tration that,  in  17 18,  he  was,  on  a  political 
account,  deprived  of  his  place  of  surveyor  to 
the  royal  works.  He  lived  five  years  longer  in 
retirement,  employing  himself  in  scientific 
studies  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.  He 
is  said  to  have  indulged  a  very  pardonable  pride 
in  his  great  performance,  by  ordering  himself 
to  be  carried  once  every  year  to  survey  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  A  cold  which  he  caught  in 
coming  from  Hampton-court  to  London  in 
Peb.  1723,  at  length  terminated  his  long  life 
in  his  91st  year.  His  remains  were  interred, 
with  suitable  funeral  honours,  under  the  choir 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  short  Latin  inscription  was 
placed  upon  his  tomb,  ending,  "  Lector,  si 
monumentum  requiris,  circumspice."  Sir 
Christopher  was  twice  married,  and  left  one 
surviving  son,  a  maa  of  learning  and  piety, 
and  a  good  antiquary. 

The  erections  of  Wren  were  almost  entirely 
public  edifices,  including  among  them  a  royal 
hunting  seat  at  V/inchester,  and  the  modern 
part  of  the  palace  at  Hampton-court.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable,  besides  St.  Paul's,  are 
the  Monument,  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  the 
Library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  the 
Hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  and  of 
Christchurch,  London,  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Walbrook,  those  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  and  St.  Bride, 
distinguished  by  their  steeples,  and  the  great 
campanile  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  As  a 
roan  of  science,  though  he  wrote  much,  he 
printed  nothing  himself,  bat  several  of  his 
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works  were  published  by  others,  some  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  some  by  Dr. 
Wallis  and  other  friends.  Of  his  rank  in  this 
capacity  no  other  estimate  need  be  quoted  than 
that  of  Sir  J.  Newton,  who,  in  his  Principia, 
joins  the  names  of  Wren,  Wallis,  and  Huy- 
gens  as  "  hujus  xtatis  Gseonietrarum  facile 
principes."  His  moral  character  vi'as  worthy 
of  his  intellectual  eminence.  He  possessed 
great  equanimity,  was  pious,  temperate,  mo- 
dest, and  communicative  ot  his  knowledge ; 
and  few  men  seem  to  have  been  more  generally 
esteemed  by  their  contemporaries.  A  large 
collection  of  his  draughts  and  designs  was 
purchased  by  All  Soul's  college,  and  is  depo- 
sited in  its  library,  where  a  bust  is  placed  to 
his  memory.  The  following  sketch  of  his 
architectural  character  has  been  communicated 
for  this  article  by  a  gentleman  of  the  profession : 
"  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  one  of  the  worthy 
favourites  of  fortune:  living  in  times  and  un- 
der circumstances  which  afforded  greater  em- 
ployment for  his  talents  than  any  other  English 
artist  has  been  favoured  with,  he  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention,  combined 
with  good  natural  taste  and  profound  scientific 
knowledge ;  qualities  which  render  his  works 
highly  interesting  and  admirable,  in  spite  of 
defects  which  a  better  study  of  the  antique 
would  have  taught  him  to  avoid. 

"  In  the  steeples  of  churches,  objects  for 
which  the  remains  of  antique  buildings  offer  no 
models,  other  architects  have  almost  invariably 
f.iiled,  but  among  the  rich  variety  of  Wren's 
towers,  steeples,  and  spires,  many  are  truly 
elegant.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook, exhibits  a  departure  from  common 
forms  equally  ingenious  and  beautiful.  The 
Monument  is  grand  and  simple.  If  these, 
which,  in  speaking  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  must  be 
called  his  inferior  works,  be  compared  with 
the  productions  of  his  successors  Hawksmoor, 
Gibbs,  and  others,  we  shall  be  truly  sensible 
of  the  taste  and  judgment  of  this  great  archi- 
tect, in  observing  the  gross  and  heavy  absur- 
dities which  they  have  fallen  into,  ami  he  has 
avoided.  But  it  is  by  his  great  work,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  that  the  fame  of  Wren 
will  live ;  an  edifice  which,  in  architectural 
beauties  and  skilful  construction,  is  inferior  to 
none  of  the  large  churches  of  Europe.  Though 
few  have  executed  so  much,  there  are  some  of 
his  unexecuted  designs  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  unnoticed.  In  the  original  mode!  for 
St.  Paul's,  the  chief  defects  of  that  building 
are  avoided  j  and  had  it  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution, with  the  improvements  which  would 
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naturally  have  occurred  to  his  invsntive  mind, 
it  woul<l  liave  been  unquestionably  the  finest 
edifice  of  the  kind.  Tlie  design  for  rebuihl- 
ing  London  after  the  great  fire  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  made 
this  a  city  of  unequalled  beauty  and  conveni- 
ence. The  talent  of  Wren  was  particularly 
adapted  to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which 
afforded  domes  and  towers  to  his  picturesque 
fancy ;  while  in  his  palaces  and  private  houses 
he  has  sometimes  sunk  into  a  heavy  monotony, 
as  at  Hampton  Court  and  Winchester.  At 
Greenwich,  however,  the  additions  made  by 
him  to  the  original  work  of  Inigo  Jones  are  sin- 
gularly grand  and  beautiful.  On  the  whole, 
Sir  C.  Wren's  architecture  is  perhaps  the  per- 
fection of  that  modern  style  which,  with  forms 
and  modes  of  construction  essentially  Gothic, 
adopts  for  the  decorative  part  the  orders  and 
oruamcnts  of  antiquity."  Biogr.  Brit.  Wal- 
pole'i  Anecd. — A. 

WRIGHT,  Edward,  a  celebrated  English 
mathematician,  well  known  by  his  improve- 
ments in  navigation,  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Briggs,  and  much  connected  with 
him  in  the  business  of  logarithms,  during  the 
short  time  that  they  were  published  before  his 
death.  Of  his  life  very  few  particulars  are 
known,  except  what  are  to  be  gathered  from 
the  following  memoirs  of  him,  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  preserved  among  the  annals 
of  Gonvile  and  Caius  college,  in  Cambridge. 
*'  This  year  (i6i 5)  died,  at  London,  Edward 
Wright,  ofGarveston,  in  Norfolk,  formerly  a 
fellow  of  this  college  ;  a  man  respected  by  all 
for  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  also  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  so  that  he  was  not  undeservedly 
styled  a  most  excellent  mathematician  by 
Richard  Hackluyt,  the  author  of  an  original 
treatise  of  our  English  navigations.  What 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the  science  of 
mechanics,  and  how  usefully  ho  employed  that 
knowledge  to  the  public  as  well  as  private  ad- 
vantage, abundantly  appear  both  from  the 
writings  he  published,  and  from  the  many  me- 
chanical operations  still  extant,  which  are 
standing  monuments  of  his  great  industry  and 
ingenuity.  He  was  the  first  undertaker  of 
that  difficult  but  useful  work,  by  which  a  little 
river  is  brought  from  the  town  of  Ware,  in  a 
new  canal,  to  supply  the  city  of  London  with 
water,  but  by  the  tricks  of  others  he  was  pre- 
vented froin  completing  it.  He  was  excellent 
both  in  contrivance  and  execution  ;  nor  was  he 


inferior  to  the  most  ingenious  mechanic  in  the 
making  of  instruments,  either  of  brass  or  of 
any  other  matter.     To  his  invention  is  owing 
whatever  advantage  the  geographical  charts   of 
Hondius  have  above  others  ;  for  it  was  Wright 
who   taught   lodocus  Hondius   the   method  of 
constructing   them,  which   was    till    then  un- 
known ;     but    the    ungrateful    Hondius    con- 
cealed the  name  of  the  true  author,  and  arro- 
gated  the  glory  of  the   invention  to  himself. 
Of  this  fraudulent  conduct  the  good  man  could 
not  help  complaining,  and  with  great  justice, 
in  tlie  preface  to  his  "  Treatise  of  the  Correc- 
tion   of  Errors    in    the    Art    of   Navigation," 
which  he  composed  with  excellent  judgment, 
and  after  long  experience,  to  the  great  advance- 
ment of  naval  affairs.     For  the   improvement 
of  this  art  he  was  appointed  mathematical  lec- 
turer to  the  East  India  Company,  and  read  lec- 
tures in  the  house    of  that  worthy  knight  Sir 
Thomas   Smith,  for    which    he   had    a  yearly 
salary  of   fifty  pounds.     This    ofHce  he    dis- 
charged with   great   reputation,  and  much   to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers.     He  published, 
in   English,    a  book   on    the   doctrine   of   the 
sphere,  and  another  concerning  the  construc- 
tion of  sun  dials.     He   also  prefixed  an  inge- 
nious preface  to  the  learned  Gilbert's  book  on 
the  load-stone.     By  these,  and  other  writings, 
he  has  transmitted  his  fame  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity.    While  yet   a  fellow  of  this  college,   he 
could  not  be  concealed  in   his   private  study, 
but  was  called  forth  to  the  public  business  of 
the  nation  by  the  Queen,  about  the  year  1593 
(other  accounts  say  1589).     He   was  ordered 
to  attend  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  some  ma- 
ritime expeditions.     Of  one   of  these   he  has 
given  a  faithful  account,  under  the  form  of  a 
journal  or  ephemeris,  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
elegant  hydrographical  chart  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.    A  little   before  his  death  he  employed 
himself  on  an  English  translation  of  the  book 
of  logarithms,  then  lately  discovered  by  Lord 
Napier,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  a  great  affec- 
tion   for   him.     This    posthumous   work   was 
published   soon  after  by  his  only  son  Samuel 
Wright,  who  was  also   a   scholar  of  this  col- 
lege.    He  had  formed  many  other  useful  de- 
signs, but  died  before  he  could  bring  them  to 
perfection.     Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,   that 
he  studied  more  to  serve  the  public  tlian  him- 
self; and  though  he  was  rich  in  fame  and   in 
the  promises  of  the  great,  he  died  poor,  to  the 
scandal  of  an  ungrateful  age."     To  the  above 
account  may  be   added,  that  Mr.  Wright  first 
discovered   tlie  true  way  of  dividing  the  meri- 
dian line,  according  to  which  Mercator's  charts 
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are  constructed,  and  upon  which  Mercator's 
sailing  is  founded.  An  account  of  this  he  sent 
from  Cambridge,  where  he  was  then  a  fellow, 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Blondeville,  containing  a  short 
table  for  that  purpose,  with  a  specimen  of  a 
chart  so  divided,  together  with  the  manner  of 
dividing  it ;  all  which  Blondeville  published 
among  his  exercises  in  1594;  and  in  1597  the 
Reverend  Mr.  William  Barlowe,  in  his  "  Navi- 
gator's Supply,"  gave  a  demonstration  of  this 
division,  as  communicated  by  a  friend.  In 
1599  Mr.  Wright  printed  his  celebrated  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  The  Correction  of  certain 
Errors  in  Navigation,"  which  had  been  written 
many  years  before,  and  in  which  he  shewed 
the  reason  of  this  division  of  the  meridian,  the 
manner  of  constructing  his  table,  and  its  uses 
in  navigation,  with  many  other  things.  In 
1610  a  second  edition  was  published,  and  de- 
dicated to  his  royal  pupil.  Prince  Henry.  In 
this  he  inserted  further  improvements,  and  in 
particular  proposed  an  excellent  way  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time  he  very  judiciously  recommended  that 
our  common  measures  should  be  made  in  some 
certain  proportion  to  that  of  a  degree  on  its 
surface,  in  order  that  they  might  not  depend 
on  the  uncertain  length  of  a  barley-corn,  an 
idea  which  has  been  since  adopted  by  the 
French.  Some  of  his  other  improvements 
were,  the  table  of  Latitudes  for  dividing  the 
meridian,  computed  as  far  as  minutes ;  an  in- 
strument to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Sea-rings,  and  by  which  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  time 
of  the  day  might  be  readily  determined  at  once, 
in  any  place,  provided  the  latitude  were  known: 
tlie  correcting  of  the  errors  arising  from  ec- 
centricity of  the  eye  in  observing  by  the  crofs- 
stafF:  a  total  amendment  in  the  tables  of  the 
declinations  and  places  of  the  sua  and  stars, 
from  his  own  obfervations,  made  with  a  six- 
feet  quadrant,  in  the  years  1594,  1595,  1596, 
and  1597  :  a  sea-quadrant  to  take  altitudes 
by  a  fore  or  back  observation,  having  also  a 
contrivance  for  readily  finding  the  latitude  by 
the  lieight  of  the  pole-star,  when  not  upon  the 
meridian.  Besides  the  works  above-mentioned 
he  wrote  one  on  navigation,  entitled,  "  The 
Haven-finding  Art."  Some  accounts  say  that 
it  v.'as  in  the  year  1589  that  he  first  began  to 
attend  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  his  voyages  ; 
and  that  he  made  for  his  pupil.  Prince  Henry, 
a  large  sphere  with  curious  movements,  which, 
by  the  help  of  spring  work,  not  only  repre- 
sented die  motions  of  the  whole  celestial 
tpherc,    but    shewed'  likewise    the   particular 


systems  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  cir- 
cular motions,  together  with  their  places  and 
possibilities  of  eclipsing  each  other.  This 
sphere,  made  at  a  great  expense  of  money  and 
ingenious  industry,  was  afterwards  cast  aside, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  among  dust  and 
rubbish,  where  it  was  found  in  1646  by  Sir 
Jonas  Moore,  who  at  his  own  expense  restored 
it  to  its  first  state  of  perfection,  and  deposited 
it  at  his  own  house  in  the  Tower,  among  his 
other  mathematical  instruments  and  curiosities. 
Hutton's  Mathematical  D'tctkttary.  —  J. 

WURZELBAU  or  WURTZELBAU, 
John  Philip,  an  eminent  German  aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1651.  He  studied 
in  the  ^gidian  gymnasium  of  that  place,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  removing  to  the  academy, 
when  the  death  of  a  relation  obliged  him  to 
suspend  the  regular  course  of  his  studies,  and 
to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  desk.  In  the 
mean  time  he  employed  his  spare  hours  in 
reading  every  work  of  value  which  came  into 
his  hands,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
His  chief  attention,  however,  was  diredled  to 
the  mathematics,  and  the  application  of  them 
to  adronomy,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
by  observations  made  on  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
in  1684  and  1685,  which  were  printed.  In 
1689  he  became  a  correspondent  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  transmitted  to  it  va- 
rious communications  on  subjects  relating  to 
astronomy.  In  1691,  having  begun  to  apply 
with  more  seriousness  to  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy, his  merits  were  made  known  by  Weigel 
to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who  raised  him  and 
his  heirs  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  in  1692. 
When  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  was 
re-modelled,  in  1699,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
its  foreign  associates,  and  in  1706  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  He 
carried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  with 
the  principal  mathematicians  in  Europe,  and 
was  invited  to  Dresden  by  the  celebrated 
Tschirnhausen,  with  the  offer  of  a  thousand 
dollars  annual  salary,  and  free  lodging,  but 
this  he  declined.  He  invented  and  constructed 
with  his  own  hands  a  great  many  astronomical 
instruments,  and  made  numerous  observations 
in  regard  to  the  eclipses  of  the  sattllitcs  of  Ju- 
piter, transits  and  occultations  of  the  planets 
by  the  moon,  and  also  on  the  magnetic  needle 
Wurzelbau  built,  at  his  refidence  in  Nurem- 
berg, an  observatory  consisting  of  an  octagon 
turret,  covered  with  copper,  and  resting  on 
iron  bars,  which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  his 
house,  and  moveable  to  every  part  of  the  hea-. 
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vens.     It  was  furnished  wltli  an  aziiniitli  quad- 
rant  of  five  feet  radius,  a  sextant  of  six  feet, 
and  other  instruments ;  but   he  used  no   tele- 
scope, which  he  said  increased  refraction  ;  and 
on  that  account  Montucla  seems  to  entertain 
some  doubt  in  regard   to  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations.     A  tuU  account  of  tjiis  observa- 
tory is  given  by  himself  in  his  "  Uranies  No- 
ricse  basis  astvonomico-geographica,   sive  No- 
rimbergx  situs  geographicus  secundum  longi- 
tudincm   et    latitudincm."    Ncrimi.  i6<)'],  fol. 
He    published    also    "  Stabilimentuni    baseos 
Uranies  Noricte,"  ibid.  17  13.  fol.  and  "  Ura- 
nies   Noricse  basis  astronomica,  sive   rationes 
motus  solis  annul,  ex  observationibus  Norim- 
bergje,  sec.  xv  &  xvii  habitis,  deducta:  et  de- 
monstratte,"  ibid.  1 7 19,  fol.  In  the  former  the 
author  confirms  the  latitude  of  Nuremberg,  as 
he  Iiad  before  announced  it,  but  made  a  small 
correclion  in  the  longitude  from  a  comparison 
of  observations.     In   the  latter  he  gives  solar 
tables  on  which  he  had  been  incessantly  em- 
ployed   for    thirty-six    years,    and    shews  the 
grounds  on   whicli   they  were   founded.     He 
died   at  Nuremberg   in   the  year   1725.     The 
following  papers   by  him  were  printed  in  the 
Philosophical   Transactions : — "   Observations 
on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  made 
at  Nuremberg  in  1685,  and  some   years  pre- 
ceding,"   in  vol.  XV.  -,   "  Observations  on  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  Nov.  30,  1685."  vol.xvi. ; 
"  Observations  on  an  eclipse  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, March  31  ft,  1686,  at  Nuremberg,"  ibid.  ; 
"  An  account  shewing  that  the  latitude  of  Nu- 
remberg has  continued,  without   sensible   alte- 
ration, for  two  hundred  years  last  past,  as  like- 
wise the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  by  comparing 
them  with  what  was  observed  by  Walther,  in 
1487,"  ibid.  ;  "  An  observation  of  a  transit  of 
Mercury  under  the  sun,   Ofliober  31st,   1690, 
at  Nuremberg,"  vol.  xvii. ;    "  Observations  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  September  13th,   1699, 
at  Nuremberg  •,"  «<  Observations  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  Feb.  19th,  1718,"  vol.  xxx.   Wcid- 
leri  Historia  Astrotiomi.t.      Moiiiucla  Histoire  des 
Maihematiques.      Philofophical  Transactions. — J. 
WYAT,    Sir    Thomas,  an  early    English 
poet,  born   in    1503,  was   the   son  of  Henry 
Wyat,  Esq.  of  Allington-castle,  Kent.     He  re- 
ceived his   education  partly  at  Cambridge  and 
partly  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  into 
various  parts  of  Europe,  frequently  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  an  envoy.     He  acquired  the  favour 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  well   for  the  capacity  and 
fidelity  wliich  he  displayed  in  public  business, 
as  for  his  martial  and  literary  accomplishments, 
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and  agreeable  conversation.  The  good  will  of 
that  tyrant,  hov/ever,  was  a  very  ui.certain 
possession  ;  and  either  from  a  suspicion  of  his 
connection  with  Ann  Boleyn,  or  the  ill  oUices 
of  Bonner,  (whence  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  reformers,)  he 
was  for  some  time  imprisoned.  After  his  li- 
beration he  passed  his  time  chiefly  at  his  castle 
of  AUington,  which  he  magnificently  repaired. 
Being  employed  to  conduct  the  ambassador  of 
Charles  V.  from  Falmouth  to  London,  the 
fatigue  and  heat  of  the  journey  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Sherburn,  in 

Wyat  was  intimate  with  the  poetical  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  has  drawn  his  character  with  high 
encomium  in  an  elegy  on  his  death.  He  was 
that  nobleman's  fellow-labourer  in  polishing 
English  poetry,  and  like  him  was  of  the  Italian 
school ;  his  strains,  however,  are  inferior  in 
harmony  and  elegance  to  those  of  Surrey. 
He  closely  imitates  in  his  love  verses  the  con- 
ceits and  antitheses  of  the  Italians  ;  but  writes 
in  a  more  natural  manner  when  .moralising  on 
his  experience  and  observation  of  the  world, 
and  Mr.  Warton  tiiinks  him  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  first  polished  English  satirist. 
There  is  a  manliness  and  freedom  of  sentiment 
in  some  of  his  pieces  of  this  cast ;  and  it  was 
no  small  praise  to  have  written  in  such  a  reign 
this  line  on  Cato, 

And  would  not  live  where  liberty  was  lost. 

He  is  usually  styled  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  who 
was  executed  for  rebellion  in  Oueen  Mary's 
reign.  His  reputation  was  high,  "and  Leland 
published  a  book  of  Latin  verses  on  his  death. 
His  poems  were  printed  with  the  editions  of 
those  of  Surrey  in  1559  and  1565,  and  since 
by  Dr.  Sewcl,  in  17 17.  A  version  by  him  of 
David's  Psalms  is  much  commended  by  Surrey 
and  Leland,  but  has  not  been  preserved.  War- 
tot^  s  Hist,  of  Eiis^l.  Poetry.  —  A. 

WYCHERLEY,  William,  one  of  the 
poets  and  wits  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Cleve  in  Shrop- 
shire, where  he  was  born  about  1640.  After 
a  school  education  he  was  sent,  lor  farther 
improvement,  to  France,  where  he  conformed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Returning 
to  England  a  short  time  before  the  restoration, 
he  entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  but  being  never  matriculated, 
he  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  and  took 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.     He  soon, 
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howcvei",  deserted  the  law  for  tlie  town ;  and 
following  the  taste  of  that  gay  period,  addicted 
himself  to    the   composition   of  comedies,    of 
which   the   first,  entitled,  '■'  Love  in  a  Wood, 
or  St.  James's  Park,"  appeared  in  1672.     This 
piece  brought  him  into  notice.     He  became  a 
favourite  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  and 
was  much  regarded  by  Villicrs,  the  witty  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  procured  him  the  com- 
mission of  captain-lieutenant  in  his  own  com- 
pany.    He  was  likewise  honoured  by  the  at- 
tentions of  the  King,  who  once   paid  him  a 
visit  when   he  was   sick,  and  made  him  great 
promises  of  future  promotion.     His  prospects 
were,   however,  blasted   by  his  marriage  with 
the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  without  acquaint- 
ing the  Ktng ;   and   the   match  proved  an  un- 
happy one.     His   lady  was  extremely  jealous 
of  him  ;  and  though  on  her  death  a  few  years 
after,  she   settled   her  whole  estate  upon  her 
husband,  the  title  was  disputed,  and  he  was 
60  much  involved  in  his  circumstances  by  law 
expcnces  and  other  incumbrances,  that  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.     He  remained  in  confine- 
ment seven  years;  when  King  James  II.,  going 
to  see   his  comedy  of  the  Plain   Dealer,  was 
so  much  delighted  with  it,  that  he  gave  orders 
for  paying  the  author's  debts,  and  granted  him 
a  pension  of  200I.  a-year.     The  concealment 
of  part    of    his    debts,    and    the    subsequent 
changes  of  the  times,  left  him  still  under  dif- 
ficulties, which  were  not  removed  by  his  fa- 
ther's death,  when  he   became  only  a   tenant 
for  life  of  the  eftate  to  which  he  succeeded. 
In  his  old  age  he  raised  some  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  a  good  bargain  for  a  fu- 
ture widow,  by  marrying  a  few  days  before 
his   death  a    young  woman   with    1500I.    on 
whom  he  settled  a  jointure  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  humourously   made  it  his  last  request  to 
her,  that  she  would  not  take  an  old  man  for 
hersecond  husband.    Wycherlcy  died  in  171J, 
it  the  age  of  75.    ,  -,     . 


This  autlior  is  only  remembered  as  a  wrltef' 
of  comedies,  of  which,  besides  the  two  already 
mentioned,  he  composed  two  more,  "  The 
Gentleman  Dancing-master,"  and  the  "Coun- 
try Wife."  The  last  of  these,  and  the  "  Plain 
Dealer,"  were  the  most  noted  ;  and  the  repu- 
tation he  acquired  was  such,  that  Lord  Ro- 
chester pronounces  Wycherlcy  and  Shadwell 
to  be  the  only  modern  wits  who  have  touched 
upon  true  comedy.  This  was  one  libertine 
judging  of  another;  for  the  plays  of  Wycher- 
lcy are  strongly  marked  with  his  own  cha 
ractcr, — some  wit  and  strength  of  delineation, 
with  much  coarseness  and  licentiousness.  It 
has  been  said  of  his  manner,  compared  with 
Moliere's,  that  "  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  is 
a  misanthrope,  and  Moliere's  Misanthrope  a 
plain  dealer."  He  attacks  vice  with  the  seve- 
rity of  a  cynic,  and  the  language  of  a  libertine. 
A  volume  of  poems  which  he  published  in 
170,},  succeeded  so  ill,  that  he  applied  to  Pope, 
then  a  mere  youth,  with  whom  he  had  con 
tracted  an  acquaintance,  to  revise  and  correct 
the  versification.  The  correspondence  between 
them  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  Pope's  let- 
ters, and  the  editor  observes  upon  them,  that 
to  judge  by  the  manner  of  thinking  and  turn 
of  expression,  one  might  suppose  that  they 
were  mistitied,  and  that  those  assigned  to  the 
boy  belonged  to  the  man  of  seventy,  and  njic'-e 
versa.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that,  •'  M'hen 
Pope  was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms, 
and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler 
was  angry  to  see  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt 
more  pain  from  the  detection  than  content 
froni  the  amendment  of  his  faults "  The 
"  Posthumous  Works  of  \Vycherley,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,"  were  published  by  Theobald  in 
1728,  8vo.  but  they  are  entirely  sunk  in  ob- 
livion. Biogr.  Brit.  Gr.mgcr.  Johnsois  Life 
of  Pope.  —  A. 

WYKEHAM.    See  William  or  Wyke- 
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.ENOCRATES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, born  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  B.  C. 
400,  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  He  studied 
pliilosophy  first  under  the  Socratic  ^schines, 
but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  in 
the  academic  school.  His  commencements 
were  unpromising,  for  his  faculties  were  dull, 
so  that  his  master,  comparing  him  and  Aris- 
totle,'was  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  former 
needed  a  spur,  and  the  latter  a  curb.  His 
temper  was  gloomy,  his  aspect  severe,  and  his 
manners  without  urbanity  ;  whence  Plato  fre- 
quently admonished  him  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces.  He  was,  however,  tractable  and  pa- 
tient of  instruction  ;  and  contracted  so  warm 
an  attachment  to  Plato,  that  when  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  enraged  against  that  philosopher, 
threatened  to  find  one  who  should  cut  off  his 
head,  Xenocrates,  pointing  to  his  own,  said, 
"  Not  till  he  has  cut  off  this."  He  became, 
therefore,  one  of  Plato's  most  esteemed  dis- 
ciples ;  and  adhering  strictly  to  his  doctrine, 
succeeded  to  Speusippus  in  the  academic  cliair, 
B.  C.  339.  Aristotle,  returning  from  Mace- 
donia about  that  time,  was  so  much  disap- 
pointed at  finding  the  vacancy  filled,  that  he 
set  up  a  school  in  the  Lyceum  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Xenocrates. 

This  philosopher  was  not  less  distinguished 
for  his  virtue  than  his  wisdom  ;  and  his  repu- 
tation for  integrity  was  so  high  at  Athens,  that 
being  once  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  a 
judicial  cause,  the  judges  unanimously  dis- 
pensed him  from  the  usual  oatli,  declaring 
themselves  satisfied  with  his  simple  assevera- 
tion. Being  delegated  with  several  others  on 
an  embassy  to  Pliilip  of  Macedon,  he  alone 
declined  all  private  intercourse  with  him,  that 
he  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
a  bribe ;  and  Philip  afterwards  licclared,  that 
Xenocrates  was  the  only  person  of  the  ambas- 


sadors sent  to  him  from  foreign  states,  whose 
friendship  he  had  not  been  able  to  purchase. 
This  superiority  to  pecuniary  offers  was  found- 
ed in  his  philosophical  temperance  and  abste- 
miousness, of  which  the  following  proof  is 
related: — Alexander  having,  to  mortify  Aris- 
totle, sent  him  the  royal  present  of  fifty  talents, 
he  kept  only  thirty  min?e,  returning  the  rest, 
with  the  message,  that  it  was  more  than  he 
should  be  able  to  spend  during  his  whole  life. 
It  is  also  recorded,  that  his  continence  being 
put  to  the  trial  by  the  advances  of  the  cele- 
brated courtezan  Phryne,  it  came  off  tri- 
umphant. If  he  had  subdued  feelings  of  this 
kind,  the  subsequent  narrative  testifies  that  he 
was  alive  to  tender  emotions  from  a  purer 
source.  During  the  period  of  the  Lamiac  war, 
being  deputed  to  the  court  of  Antipater  to 
treat  of  the  redemption  of  some  Athenian  cap- 
tives, he  was  courteously  invited  by  that  prince 
to  sit  down  at  supper  with  him  ;  when  he  de- 
clined the  invitation,  in  the  words  of  Ulysses 
to  Circe  in  the  Odyssey,  who,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  asks,  What  man  could  bear  to  gra- 
tify himself  vit  table  before  his  lost  companions 
were  restored  to  his  sight  ?  This  ingenious  and 
pathetic  application  produced  the  immediate 
release  of  the  prisoners.  His  humanity  was 
displayed  on  the  little  incident  of  a  sparrow's 
flying  into  his  bosom  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
hawk.  He  gave  the  bird  shelter  till  its  enemy 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  let  it  go,  saying, 
that  he  would  never  betray  a  suppliant.  Xc;:o- 
crates  was  addicted  to  study  and  meditation  i:i 
retirement,  and  seldom  came  into  the  city. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences, and  refused  a  young  man  admission  into 
his  academy  who  was  unacquainted  with  geo- 
metry and  astronomy,  observing,  that  he 
wanted  the  two  handles  of  philosophy.  He 
supported  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  school, 
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both  by  his  life  and  his  instructions,  and  reached 
his  8  2d  year,  when  the  accident  of  faUing 
against  a  water-vessel  in  the  dark  proved  fatal 
to  him. 

The  tenets  of  this  philosopher  were  truly 
Platonic,  though  in  teaching  he  employed  the 
language  of  the  Pythagoreans.  He  established 
two  priiiciples  in  nature,  Unity  and  Diversity, 
the  former  of  which  he  termed  tlie  father,  the 
latter,  the  mother  of  the  universe.  He  taught 
that  the  heavens  are  divine,  and  the  stars  ce- 
lestial gods  ;  and  that  besides  these  divinities, 
there  are  terrestrial  demons  of  a  middle  order 
between  the  gods  and  man,  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  thence, 
like  human  beings,  subject  to  passions,  and 
liable  to  diversity  of  characters.  Diogeii.  Laert. 
Bnicher's  Hist,  of  Philos, 

XiiNOPHANES,  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
feet  of  Grecian  philosophy,  v/as  a  native  of 
Colophon.  Different  dates  of  his  birth  have 
been  given  by  writers,  but  the  most  probable 
account  seems  to  be  that  he  was  born  about 
the  56th  Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  556.  He  left  his 
ov/n  country  early,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where 
he  maintained  himself  by  reciting  verses  in  the 
court  of  king  Hiero,  which  he  had  composed 
.against  the  theogonies  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod. 
He  thence  crossed  into  Magna  Grxcia,  where 
he  became  celebrated  by  opening  a  school  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  In  this  philo- 
sophy, however,  he  took  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing various  opinions  of  his  own,  which  con- 
tradicted the  doctrines  of  Epimenides,  Thales, 
and  Pythagoras.  He  possessed  his  chair  about 
70  yearSj  and  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred. 
Of  his  writings  there  are  no  other  remains 
than  a  few  fragments  collected  by  Henrv 
Stephens  ;  and  our  information  concerning  the 
Eleatic  sect  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  stated  them  inaccurately. 
Brucker  gives  the  following  as  the  best  sum- 
mary that  can  be  formed  of  the  doctrine  of 
Xenophanes : — 

In  metaphysics  he  taught,  that  if  ever  there 
had  been  a  time  when  nothing  existed,  nothing 
could  ever  have  e-xisted  :  that  whatever  is,  al- 
ways has  been  from  eternity  :  that  nature  is 
without  limit :  that  what  is  .one,  is  similar  in 
all  its  parts,  else  it  would  be  many  :  that  the 
one  infinite,  eternal,  and  homogeneous  uni- 
verse, is  incapable  of  change  :  that  God  is  one 
incorporeal  eternal  being,  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  universe,  comprehending  all  things 
within  himself;  that  he  is  intelligent  and  per- 
vades all  things,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to 
II 


human  nature,  cither  in  body  or  mind.  In 
physics  he  taught,  that  there  are  innumerable 
worlds  ;  that  In  nature  there  is  no  real  produc- 
tion, decay,  or  change ;  that  there  are  four 
elements,  and  that  the  earth  is  the  basis  of  all 
things ;  that  the  stars  arise  from  vapours, 
which  are  extinguished  by  day  and  ignited  by 
night,  and  that  the  sun  consists  of  fiery  par- 
ticles collected  by  humid  exhalations,  and  daily 
renewed ;  that  the  moon  is  an  inhabited 
world  ;  and  that  the  earth,  as  appears  from 
the  marine  shells  found  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, was  once  a  mass  of  waters,  and  will  at 
length  return  to  the  same  state,  and  succes- 
sively pass  through  an  endless  series  of  similar 
revolutions. 

From  the  imperfect  preservation  and  obscure 
expression  of  the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  it 
has  been  differently  represented  by  different 
writers,  some  of  whom  have  regarded  it  as 
the  same  with  the  system  of  Spinoza,  who  sup- 
posed all  the  appearances  iir  nature  to  be  only 
modifications  of  one  material  substance.  Others 
have  endeavoured  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
system  of  emanation  ;  and  others  to  the  notion 
of  the  soul  of  the  world.  None  of  these  ex- 
planations, however,  agree  with  the  terms  in 
which  his  tenets  are  expressed ;  and  his  opi- 
nions must  be  left  in  the  ambiguity  inherent  in 
those  of  the  early  philosophers,  w!io  employed 
subtle  reasonings  upon  matters  concerning 
which  they  had  never  formed  a  definite  lan- 
guage.    J^i^g-  Laert.     Brucker.     Bayle. 

XENOPHON,  a  celebrated  Grecian  philo- 
sopher, commander,  and  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Gryllus  an  Athenian.  Possessing  a  very 
agreeable  figure  and  countenance,  he  was  one 
day,  when  a  youth,  stopped  in  the  street  by 
Socrates,  and  peisuaded  by  him  to  become  his 
disciple.  He  zealously  imbibed  the  doctrine 
of  that  great  moralist,  and  accompanied  him 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  where  he  distin- 
guihhed  his  valour  in  fighting  for  his  country. 
When  the  younger  Cyrus  planned  his  expedi- 
tion for  the  dethronement  of  his  brother 
Artaxerxes,  he  engaged  Proxenus,  a  Bccptian, 
to  enlist  Greeks  in  his  service  ;  and  that  com- 
mander, being  acquainted  with  Xenophon,  sent 
an  invitation  to  him  from  Sardes.  Xenophon 
complied,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  without  any  particular  com- 
mand. When  the  object  of  that  celebrated 
expedition  Vi'as  defeated  by  the  death  of  Cyrus 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  C.  400,  and  the 
Greek  auxiliaries  were  surrounded  and  ordered 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  Xenophon  was  the 
first  who  declared  against  such  an  ignominious 
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submission.  Soon  after,  Clcardius  and  the 
other  Greek  gcnernis  being  trenchcrously  m;is- 
sacred,  Xenophoa  in  a  council  of  war  roused 
the  troops  from  the  despair  wlilch  Iiad  taken 
possession  oFthem,  and  was  chosen  among  the 
new  chiefs  to  succeed  his  friend  Proxenus. 
The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thonftiiicl  thvn  com- 
menced, the  success  of  which  is  almost  entirely 
ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
remaining  narrative,  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  himself.  When  the  greater  part 
of  the  surviving  Greeks,  after  their  arrival  at 
Byzantium,  had  embarked  for  their  respective 
homes,  Xenophon,  vi-ith  those  wlio  were  wil- 
ling to  stay  with  him,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Seuthes,  King  of  Thrace,  who  was  at  war 
with  his  rebellious  subjects.  Being  ill  used  by 
this  prince,  he  left  most  of  his  meii  under  the 
command  of  a  Lacedemonian,  and  went  to 
Lampsncus,  wliither,  out  of  tlie  spoil  taken 
from  the  Persians,  he  brought  only  his  horse 
and  equipage.  Pafhng  on  to  Pergamus,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  with  a  few  followers  to 
surprize  a  Persian  sairap,  whom  he  made  pri- 
soner with  his  family  and  a!l  his  riches.  He 
then  joined  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  who 
was  at  the  bead  of  an  army  in  Asia  ;  his  return 
to  his  own  country  being  precluded  by  a  sen 
tence  of  banishment  passed  against  him  at 
Athens  on  account  of  his  service  under  Cyrus. 
He  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Greece,  and 
fought  with  him  against  the  Thebans  in  the 
battle  of  Cha;ronca.  Under  the  protection  of 
the  Spartans,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed, 
he  withdrew  to  a  retreat  at  Scilluns  in  Elis, 
near  Olympia,  where  a  domain  was  assigned 
him ;  to  wiiich  he  made  an  addition  by  pur- 
chase, consecrating  it  to  Diana,  to  whom  he 
also  erected  a  splendid  temple.  The  subse- 
quent troubles  in  the  Peloponnesus  caused  him 
to  retire  for  a  time,  with  his  two  sons,  to  Co- 
rinth, but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  re- 
turned to  Scilluns.  His  eldest  son,  Gryllus, 
\;'as  slain  at  the  battle  of  Muntinea,  in  which 
Epaminondas  lost  his  life.  Wiien  intelligence 
of  this  event  was  brought  to  Xenophon,  he  was 
offering  a  solemn  sacrifice,  crowned  with  a 
garland.  He  at  first  laid  down  his  garland, 
but  being  informed  that  his  son  died  bravely 
fighting,  he  resumed  it,  and  went  on  with  the 
sacrifice.  He  employed  himself  in  his  retii-e- 
ment  in  composing  works  on  history  and  philo- 
sophy, and  in  rural  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments, and  died  in  advanced  age,  B.  C.  360. 

Of  the  philosophical  works  of  Xenophon, 
there  are  extant,  "  The  Memorable  Things  of 
Socrates,"  and  "  The  Apology  for  Socrates," 


which  are  supposed  to  give  more  authentic 
accounts  of  the  lessons  and  actions  of  that  sage 
than  the  writings  of  his  fellow  disciple,  Plato. 
As  a  historian,  he  appears  in  his  "  Hellenics" 
as  the  continuator  of  Thucydides,  and  brings 
down  the  afl'airs  of  Greece  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  his  "  Cyropa;dia,"  or  '•  Institution 
of  Cyrus,"  ought  to  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  history,  or  of  fiction  •,  but  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity,  with  the  opinion  of  the  ablest 
modern  critics,  assign  it  to  the  latter,  and 
suppose  that  under  the  name  of  the  elder 
Cyrus,  he  meant  to  paint  a  perfect  prince, 
according  to  his  conceptions.  The  fiction 
indeed  is  in  many  parts  extremely  evident ; 
and  in  the  historical  part  of  the  narrative  he 
deviates  so  widely  from  the  account  of  that 
monarch  by  Herodotus,  that  either  one  or  the 
other  must  lose  all  credit  for  veracity.  His 
"  Anabasis"  (Ascent)  is  the  relation  of  that 
memorable  expedition  under  the  younger  Cyrus 
in  which  he  acte;!  so  conspicuous  a  part.  This 
work  appeared  under  the  name  of  Themisto- 
genes  of  Syracuse,  and  is  quoted  as  his  by 
Xenophon  himself  in  his  Hellenics.  It  has, 
however,  from  the  dubious  evidence  of  the 
style,  been  universally  ascribed  to  Xenophon  ; 
but  if  it  were  written  by  him,  some  circum- 
stances prove  that  it  must  have  been  composed 
from  memory  long  after  the  events,  whence  it 
cannot  seem  surprizing  that  many  passages 
present  insuperable  difficulties.  It  is  also  very 
remarkable  that  Diodorus,  in  his  account  of 
the  same  transactions,  not  only  varies  greatly 
from  Xenophon  in  many  particulars,  but  does 
not  even  mention  his  name,  giving  the  whole 
honour  of  the  retreat  to  Cheirosophus.  Among 
his  political  works  may  be  enumerated,  his 
accounts  of  "  the  Republic  and  Laws  of 
Sparta  ;"  and  of  "  the  Republic  of  Athens, 
and  its  Revenues  ;"  his  "  Praise  of  Agesilaus," 
and  his  "  Hiero,  or  Dialogue  on  Tyranny." 
Of  the  miscellaneous  class,  he  left  a  treatise 
"  On  Oeconomics  ;"  "  On  Hunting  -,"  and 
"  On  the  Office  of  Master  of  Horse." 

The  character  of  Xenophon,  as  displayed  in 
his  writings,  is  that  of  a  man  of  virtue  and 
humanity,  with  kind  and  generous  feelings, 
very  pious,  after  the  manner  of  liis  country, 
but  extremely  superstitious.  In  the  Anabasis 
are  many  instances  of  his  credulous  belief  in 
celestial  warnings,  which,  according  to  his 
account,  governed  his  motions,  and  were 
miraculously  verified  by  the  event.  His  mani- 
fest preference  of  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian 
government    and  manners,  seems  to  derogate 
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from  his  patriotism,  but  might  perhaps  be 
justified  by  his  banishment.  His  observations 
have  little  claim  to  depth  or  acuteness,  but  are 
marked  with  plain  sense  and  good  intention. 
His  style  has  always  been  admired  for  sweet- 
ness and  attic  purity ;  it  never  rises  above  the 
level  of  elegant  simplicity,  and  its  most  va- 
luable quality  to  a  modern  reader  is  its  singular 
clearness.  The  works  of  Xenophon  are  among 
the  most  popular  of  the  Greek  classics,  and 
have  very  frequently  been  printed,  both  col- 
lectively and  separately.  Diog.  Laerf.  Fossil 
riist.Grac.  Bnicker.  Jeune  Anachars.  —  A. 
XERXES,  King  of  Persia,  son  of  Darius  I. 
by  Atossa  tlie  daughter  of  Cyrus,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
B.  C.  485.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he 
marched  against  the  revolted  Egyptians,  and 
having  reduced  them  to  submission,  left  his 
brother  Achsmenes  to  govern  them,  and  re- 
turned to  Susa.  He  then,  in  the  confidence 
of  his  power,  determined  to  renew  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  in  which  Darius  had  been  foiled  ; 
and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians, 
by  which  that  people  engaged  to  attack  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  send  succours  to  the 
mother  country.  His  preparations  for  this 
expedition  were  immense,  and  employed  se- 
veral of  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  He  as- 
sembled a  vast  navy  ;  but  so  little  was  the  art 
of  navigation  understood  at  that  time,  that  in 
the  necessity  of  creeping  along  the  coast,  it 
was  thought  expedient,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  circumnavigating  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  ridge  of  Mount  Athos,  to  cut 
though  its  neck  by  a  canal  capable  of  admitting 
two  gallies  a-breast.  This  work,  the  account 
of  which  is  enumerated  by  the  satirist  Juvenal 
among  Grecian  fictions,  and  of  which  no  ves- 
tiges are  said  now  to  remain,  might  without 
any  great  wonder  be  executed,  with  the  means 
Xerxes  possessed,  in  the  three  years  allotted  to 
it.  For  the  passage  of  his  army  from  Asia  to 
Europe  he  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  laid 
across  the  Hellespont,  where  the  channel  is 
only  seven  furlongs  in  breadth ;  and  the  first 
being  swept  away  by  a  storm,  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  vented  his  childish  rage  by  ordering 
300  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  sea,  and  a 
pair  of  fetters  to  bo  thrown  into  it,  and  also  by 
the  more  tyrannical  act  of  beheading  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  work.  Of  the  number  of  troops 
whiph  he  carried  over,  different  estimates  have 
been  given,  some  of  which  swell  the  amount 
of  sea  and  land  forces  brought  into  Greece  to 
;nore  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  exclusive 


of  at  least  an  equal  number  of  the  usual  atter>d- 
ants  of  an  eastern  army.  This  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
when  the  whole  force  of  thePersian  empire  was 
mustered,  no  common  compufation  of  armies 
would  reach  the  aggregate.  An  anecdote 
related  of  the  great  king  affords  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  state  of  a  despot's  mind.  Taking 
a  view  of  his  collected  forces  from  a  high  tower 
at  Abydos,  commanding  the  sea  and  surround- 
ing plain,  he  was  at  first  elated  with  pride, 
but  his  triumph  was  presently  changed  into 
tears,  upon  a  reflexion  of  the  shortness  of 
human  life,  which  v/ould  not  permit  a  single 
individual  of  this  countless  host  to  be  alive 
after  a  Imndred  years  had  elapsed.  This 
thought  might  indicate  a  degree  of  humane 
feeling,  liad  it  suggested  the  obvious  remark, 
that  his  ambition  was  bringing  the  lives  of  a 
great  portion  of  them  to  a  period,  long  before 
the  date  assigned  by  nature. 

The  military  transactions  of  this  famous  ex- 
pedition belong  to  history,  and  it  will  suffice 
for  this  article  to  notice  the  few  circumstances 
which  are  persona!  to  Xerxes.  He  displayed 
the  baseness  of  his  spirit  by  his  ignominious 
treatment  01  the  remains  of  Leonidas  after  his 
noble  death  at  Thermopyls;.  When  he  became 
master  of  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  he 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  buildings,  not 
sparing  the  temples,  which  he  burned  to  the 
ground  ;  and  immediately  sent  a  dispatch  to 
his  uncle  Artabanus,  whom  he  had  left  regent 
in  Asia,  to  inform  him  of  this  extraordinary 
success.  After  viewing  from  a  throne  erected 
on  a  lofty  mountain  the  defeat  of  his  navy  at 
Salamis,  struck  with  consternation,  he  left 
Mardonius  with  300,000  men  in  Greece,  and 
marched  back  towards  Thrace  with  the  rest  of 
liis  army,  still  vastly  more  numerous  than  any 
force  that  could  be  opposed  to  it.  As  their 
retreat  was  necessarily  slow,  Xerxes  hastened 
to  the  Hellespont  with  a  small  retinue  ;  but  on 
his  arrival,  finding  his  bridge  broken  by 
storms,  in  liis  impatience  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety,  he  crossed  over  in  a  fishing  boat,  and 
proceeded  with  all  expedition  to  Sardes.  The 
defeat  of  Mardonius  followed,  and  other  dis- 
asters, which  not  only  entirely  overthrew  a'l 
hopes  of  conquering  Greece,  but  so  much 
alarmed  the  great  king  for  his  own  security, 
that  he  quitted  Sardes,  having  first  ordered  the 
demolition  of  all  the  temples  in  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  and  withdrew  to  the  Persian 
frontier.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  exhibits 
nothing  but  the  further  humiliation  of  the. 
Persian  power,  and  the  cruelties  and  debauch- 
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eries  of  the  king  niid  royal  family.  Xerxes  at 
lengtli  becoming  the  object  of  general  odium 
and  contempt,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the 
captain  of  his  guards  and  one  of  his  chief 
eunuchs,  which  caused  his  murder  during 
sleep,  in  the  21ft  year  from  his  accession,  li.  C. 
465.  HiTodctiiSr  DioJorus.  Univ.  Hist.  — 
A. 

XIISIENES,  Francis,  Cardinal,  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic  and  minister  of  state,  born  in  1437, 
was  the  son  of  Cisneros  Ximenes,  an  attorney 
of  Torrehiguna,  in  Old  Castile.  lie  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca. 
At  an  early  age  he  obtained  benefices  of  great 
value,  and  became  grand-vicar  of  the  Bishop 
of  Siguenza.  Ail  these,  liowevcr,  he  re- 
nounced ;  and  afte'?  a'  .severe  noviciate,  took 
the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  in  a  monastery  of 
Obscrvantines,  one  of  the  rnost  rigid  orders  of 
monks  in  the  Romish  church.  In  this  retreat 
lie  became  distinguished  for  his  uncommon 
austerities,  and  an  excess  of  those  devotional 
practices  vidiich  occupy  the  cloister.  By  these 
means  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  a 
country  so  much  addicted  to  superstition  as 
Spain,  and  becoming  known  to  Ouecn  Isabella, 
she  chose  him  for  her  confessor.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  he  entered  the  court,  and 
his  change  of  situation  made  none  in  his  man- 
ner of  living.  He  performed  all  his  journeys 
on  foot,  subsisted  only  on  alms,  and  practised 
the  same  mortifications  and  penances  as  before. 
Isabella,  captivated  with  these  marks  of  sanc- 
tity, soon  after  nominated  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo,  the  richest  benefice  in 
Europe  next  to  the  papacy  ;  but  it  required  all 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  to  induce  liim  to 
accept  it.  This  splendid  elevation  did  not 
alter  his  habits  of  religious  austerity.  Under 
his  pontifical  robes  he  wore  the  coarse  frock 
of  St.  Francis,  which  he  patched  with  his  own 
hands,  and  hair-cloth  supplied  the  place  of 
linen.  He  generally  slept  on  bare  boards,  or 
on  the  ground  ;  and  his  diet  was  that  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  his  order.  But  though  in  this 
manner  detached  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  it,  and  the  weakness  of  his  super- 
stition did  not  imoairtlie  strength  of  his  under- 
standing.  His  ov.^n  freedom  from  worldly 
views  enabled  him  to  act  with  the  greater 
vigour  and  resolution  in  public  concerns  ;  and 
the  mastery  he  had  acquired  over  himself  fitted 
him  the  better  to  rule  others. 

Tlie  high  opinion  entertained  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  the  integrity  and  political  ta- 
lents of  Xiuiencs,  led  them  to  call  him  to  a 


principal   share  of   the  administration.      The 
Queen  died  in    1504,  and   by  her  will  nomi- 
nated Ferdinand    regent  of   her    kingdom   of 
Castillo.  A  strong  party  was,  however,  formed 
among  the  Castilians   to  deprive  him  of  this 
authority,  and  place  it   in   the   hands   of  the 
Archduke  Philip,  and  he  was  at  length  desert- 
ed by  every  person   of  distinction   except   Xi- 
menes  and   two  nobles.     He  resigned  the  re- 
gency to  Philip,  but  after  the  death  of  that 
prince   in   1506,  he  again  acquired  it,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Ximenes.     In   1507 
the   archbishop   was   raised  to   the  dignity  of 
Cardinal  by  Pope  Julius  11.;  and  being  entrust- 
ed with  the  firft  place  in  the  administration, 
he  procured  the  relief  of  the  people  from  an 
oppressive  impost.     In  the  following  year  the 
cardinal,  with  Ferdinand's  permission,  under- 
took to  conquer  Oran,  and  other  fortresses  on 
the  Barbary  coast,  for  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and 
with  singular  magnificence  he  offered  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the   expedition  from  liis  own 
revenues.     He   placed  himself  armed   at   the 
head  of  the   troops,  preceded  by  a  priest   o£ 
extraordinary  stature,    bearing   a  triple  cross. 
He  succeeded  in  the  enterprizc ;  and  on  his 
return  was   met  four   leagues  from  Seville  by 
Ferdinand,     who    alighted    to    embrace    him. 
That  king  dying  in  15 16  manifested  his  confi- 
dence in  Ximenes,    by   appointing    him   sole 
regent  of  Castille  till  the  arrival  of  his  grand- 
son Charles.     The   Cardinal  was   then   in   his 
79th  year,  but  (till  vigorous  in  body  and  mind; 
and  when  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht  arrived 
with  tlie  title  of  regent  conferred  on  him  by 
Charles,    Ximenes,    though   he  procured   his 
recognition,  preserved  the  authority  in  his  own 
hands.     Charles  having,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Flemish  ministers,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Spain,  the  Cortes,  regarding  the  right  to  the 
crown  as  vefled  in  his  mother  Joanna,  consi- 
dered this  assumption  as  a  breach  of  their  pri- 
vileges, and   displayed   a  spirit  of  resistance. 
Ximenes,  however,  though  he  dii^approved  of 
the  step,  told  them  in  a  tone  of  authority  that 
it  was  theirnluty  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  sub- 
mit, and  he  caused  Charles  to  be  immediately 
proclaimed  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  Castille,  none  ventuiing 
to  oppose  the  measure.      He  further  pursued 
with   his  characteristic  firmness  and  inflexible 
lity,  a  plan  for  extending  the  royal   authority, 
which  had  been  much  circumscribed  by  the 
nobility.     He  first,   by  the   aid    of  a  boily  of 
troops  in  his  pay,  quelled  the  disorders  arising 
from  the  private  feuds   among  the  nobles,  and 
then  followed  up  his  success  by  the  decisive 
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step  of  forming  a  body  of  troops  dependant  on 
the  crown  alone.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  every  city  in  Castille  to  enroll  a 
certain  number  of  burgesses,  who  were  to  be 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms  under  officers  of  his 
appointment.  The  nobles,  taking  alarm  at 
this  plan,  instigated  a  violent  opposition  to  it 
in  several  of  the  cities,  but  the  firmness  of 
Ximenes  at  length  produced  compliance.  An- 
other means  which  he  employed  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  was  that  of  curtailing 
their  possessions  by  the  revocation  of  grants 
from  the  crown.  He  did  not  venture  to  carry 
this  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella ;  but  even  with  this  limitation 
many  persons  of  high  rank  were  affected  by 
such  resumptions.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  various  cabals  were 
formed  against  the  Cardinal ;  and  the  first  step 
taken  to  divest  him  of  authority  was,  an  in- 
quiry into  tlie  powers  by  which  he  performed 
these  acts  of  state.  A  deputation  of  grandees 
waiting  upon  him  for  this  purpose,  he  showed 
them  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  he 
had  been  appointed  regent,  and  its  ratification 
by  Charles.  They  made  objections,  and  the 
conversation  growing  warm,  he  gradually 
drew  them  towards  a  balcony,  whence  were 
descried  a  body  of  troops  under  arms,  and  a 
train  of  artillery.  "  These,"  said  he,  raising 
his  voice  and  pointing  to  them,  "  are  the 
powers  which  I  received  from  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty. With  these  I  govern  Castille,  and  will 
govern  it,  until  the  king,  your  master  and 
mine,  takes  possession  of  his  kingdom."  Over- 
awed by  the  boldness  of  this  declaration,  they 
were  struck  dumb,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  con- 
federacy against  his  administration  were  laid 
aside.  Ximenes  had  further  to  contend  with 
the  jealousy  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  who  en- 
deavoured to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
young  king,  and  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  an  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  regency  ;  the  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, by  his  firmness  retained  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  affliirs.  During  his  administration 
he  had  the  burden  of  tv.'O  foreign  wars  upon 
his  hands.  The  first  of  these  was  an  attempt 
by  John  d'Albret  to  recover  his  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  in  which  he  was  completely  foiled 
by  the  vigilance  of  Ximenes,  who,  after  his 
expulsion,  caused  all  the  fortresses  of  that 
state  to  be  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna, 
that  no  invader  might  afterwards  find  shelter 
in  it ;  a  measure  which  has  fince  secured  that 
province  to  Spain.  The  other  was  carried  on 
airainft  Horuc  Barbarossa,  who,  from  a  cor- 
sair, had  made  himself  sovereign  of  Algiers  and 


Tunis.  In  this  the  Spaniards  were  entirely 
deieated  ;  and  it  was  the  only  disgrace  incurred 
during  the  Cardinal's  regency.  Charles  was 
at  length  persuaded  by  Ximenes  to  visit  Spain, 
much  against  the  inclination  of  his  Flemish 
ministers,  whose  next  policy  was  to  prevent 
an  interview  between  them.  The  Cardinal 
took  a  journey  towards  the  coast  in  order  to 
meet  His  Majesty,  but  on  the  road  was  at- 
tacked by  a  disease  with  uncommon  symptoms, 
which  his  attendants  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  poison.  Being  unable  to  proceed,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  King,  earnestly  requesting  an 
interview,  but  Charles  had  been  so  much  pre- 
possessed against  him,  that  he  returned  a  cold 
answer,  permitting  him  to  retire  to  his  diocese 
that  he  might  finish  his  days  in  tranquillity. 
He  expired  a  few  hours  after  receiving  this 
letter,  Nov.  15  17,  at  the  age  of  80. 

The  memory  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  revered 
not  only  as  that  of  a  great  statesman,  but  of  a 
saint,  his  superstitious  countrymen  having  as- 
cribed to  him  the  gift  of  prophesy,  and  the 
power  of  working  miracles.  He  had,  indeed, 
better  claims  than  monkish  austerities  and  me- 
chanical devotion,  to  be  honoured  in  his  eccle- 
siastical charadler.  He  was  learned  himself, 
and  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  to  which 
purpose,  and  those  of  public  charities  and  re- 
ligious foundations,  he  devoted  all  the  vast 
revenues  of  his  archbishopric.  At  Alcala  he 
built  the  magnificent  college  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
in  which  he  endowed  46  professorships,  and 
established  excellent  regulations.  He  printed 
there,  at  a  great  expence,  the  first  Polyglott 
bible,  called  the  Complutensian,  consisting  of 
five  languages,  and  v/hich  was  15  years  in  the 
press.  He  published  the  Mozarabic  liturgy, 
and  gave  an  edition  of  the  theological  works  of 
Tostatus.  One  of  his  most  splendid  founda- 
tions was  that  of  a  monastery  at  Alcala,  for 
the  education  of  indigent  females  of  quality, 
which  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  St.  Cyr, 
under  Lewis  XIV.  He  built  vast  granaries  at 
different  places,  constructed  with  such  solidity 
that  they  were  undecayed  at  the  diftance  of 
centuries.  In  short,  he  probably  did  not  vio- 
late truth,  when  he  affirmed  on  his  death-bed, 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  had  not 
misapplied  a  crown  of  his  revenue.  Moreri. 
Univ.  Hut-      Robertsoii's  Charles  V. 

XIPHILINUS,  John,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  native  of  Trebizond,  flourished 
in  the  eleventh  century,  under  Constantine 
Ducas.  He  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
at  a  monastery  on  mount  Olympus,  whence  he 
was  brought  to  occupy  the  patriarchate  in 
1064,  which  he  held  to  his  death  in  1075.     A 
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sermon  of  his  is  extant  in  tlic  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  by  some  wri- 
ters, but  by  others  to  a  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  an  "  Abridgment  of  the  History  of 
Dion  Cassius,"  in  Greek,  printed  at  Paris 
1592,  fol.  It  is  executed  with  fidelity,  but 
in  a  style  deficient  in  purity  and  elegance  ;  and 
the  writer,  though  a  Christian,  copies  all  the 
prodigies  of  the  original.  Voss'n  Hist.  Gt\ec. 
Jlloreri. 

XYLANDER,  William,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, whose  fimily  name  was  Holtzmann, 
was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1532.  His  parents 
being  too  indigent  to  give  him  a  literary  edu- 
cation, he  received  public  aid,  which  enabled 
him  to  study  at  Tubingen  and  Basil,  in  which 
last  university  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 


1556.  He  was  invited  in  1558  to  occupy  the 
Greek  professorship  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
pursued  his  learned  labours  in  the  midst  of 
that  penury  whicli  has  so  often  been  the  lot  of 
scholars  unprovided  with  patrimony  or  lucra- 
tive benefices.  His  erudition  and  acquirements 
were  extensive,  comprehending  the  learned 
languages,  history,  poetry,  music,  philosophy, 
and  physics.  He  published  many  works,  which 
would  have  been  more  per'^ect  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  write  for  a  subsisti'nce.  Those  by 
wiiich  he  is  chiefly  known  are  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Dion  Casbius,  Plutarch,  Srr  ibo,  and 
Cedrenus,  with  annotations  on  those  authors. 
He  died  at  Heidelberg,  exhausted  by  Cire  and 
hard  study,  in  1576,  at  the  age  of  44.  Thu- 
atii  Hist.     Frehtri  Theatr.     Moreri.  —A. 
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OUNG,  Edward,  a  celebrated  English 
poet,  was  the  only  fon  of  Dr.  Edward  Young, 
fellow  of  Winchester  college,  and  rector  of 
Upham,  Hampshire.  He  was  born  at  his  fa- 
ther's living  in  1684,  and  was  brought  up  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester-school, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  New  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  1 703,  and  afterwards  to  Corpus  Christi 
college.  In  1708  ho  obtained  a  law-fellow- 
ship at  All  Souls,  through  the  favour  of  Arch- 
bishop Tenison.  His  chief  pursuit  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  poetry,  and  in  exercising 
his  talent  it  is  manifest  that  patronage  was  a 
leading  object  in  his  view.  His  first  known 
publication  of  this  class  was  ««  An  Epistle  to 
Lord  Lansdown,"  one  of  the  twelve  new  peers 
at  a  single  creation  in  1712.  To  his  "  Last 
Day,"  published  in  17 13,  was  prefixed  a  dedi- 
cation to  Queen  Anne,  of  a  political  com- 
plexion, highly  extolling  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
At  this  time  he  was  thought  to  be  a  writer  for 
the  court,  at  a  fixed  stipend,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  in  Swift's  "  Rhapsody  on 
Poetry"  alludes : 

Where  Y must  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

"  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquished 
Love,"  founded  on  the  story  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  was  his  next  production,  and  was  ushered 
by  an  adulatory  dedication  to  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury.  In  17 14  he  published  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  accession  of 
George  I.  inscribed  to  Addison,  now  secretary 
to  the  lords  justices.  The  Duke  of  Wharton, 
after  his  return  from  his  travels,  going  to  Ire- 
land, it  is  supposed  that  Young  accompanied 
him.     It  is  certain  that  at  some  period  of  his 

14 


life  he  was  in  that  country.  In  1719116  en- 
tered the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  as  tutor 
to  his  eldest  son  j  but  he  soon  quitted  the 
prospects  which  that  connexion  afforded  him, 
in  consequence  of  the  solicitations  and  pro- 
mises of  Wharton.  In  the  same  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  laws ;  and  also 
brought  on  the  stage  his  tragedy  of  "  Busiris, 
king  of  Egypt,"  which  was  well  received.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  a 
return  for  some  private  favour.  Another  pro- 
duct of  his  muse  in  that  year  was  "  A  Para- 
phrase on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  dedicated 
in  a  high  strain  of  eulogy  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Parker. 

His  most  esteemed  tragedy,  "The Revenge," 
was  represented  with  great  applause  in  1721. 
In  the  dedication  he  avows  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton as  his  peculiar  patron  :  "  My  present  for- 
tune (says  he)  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future 
his  care."  That  nobleman  had,  however,  al- 
ready displayed  some  of  the  extravagances  of 
his  eccentric  and  unprincipled  character.  So 
intimate  was  the  connexion  between  them,  that 
Wharton  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
bring  Young  into  parliament  in  tliis  year.  He 
gave  Young  bonds  for  his  expences  on  this 
occasion,  and  also  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
refusal  of  two  college  livings,  on  thcDuke's 
promise  to  provide  better  for  him.  The  satires 
of  this  poet,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Love  of 
Fame ;  or,  the  Universal  Passion,"  appeared 
separately  from  1725  to  1728,  each  of  the  six 
being  inscribed  to  a  different  dedicatee  — so 
economical  was  he  in  the  distribution  of  his 
compliments.  They  became  popular,  and 
brought  him  in  a  considerable  sum.  He  ad- 
dressed, in  1726,  a  poem  entitled,  "  The  in- 
stalment," to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  occasion 
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of  that  minister's  receiving  the  honour  of  the 
Garter.  King  George  II.  in  the  speech  on  his 
accession,  having  recommended  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  the  navy,  Young  took  the  hint  to  com- 
pose an  ode,  under  the  title  of  "  Ocean,"  in- 
troduced by  another  inscribed  "  to  the  King, 
Pater  Patrisc."  He  now,  in  his  44th  year, 
gave  up  all  prospects  as  a  layman,  and  taking 
orders,  was  nominated,  in  1728,  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  This  change  induced  him, 
from  a  sense  of  decorum,  to  witluhaw  from 
the  stage  a  new  tragedy,  called  "  The  Brothers," 
already  under  rehearsal.  A  story,  wliich  has 
all  the  appearance  of  an  idle  tale,  is  related  by 
RufFhead,  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  respecting 
Young  at  this  period.  It  asserts,  that  on  de- 
termining for  the  church,  he  applied  to  Pope 
for  advice  in  the  study  of  theology,  and  that 
this  poet,  by  way  of  jest,  recommended  to  him 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  that  Young,  possessing  himself  of 
this  treasure,  retired  with  it  to  obscure  lodg- 
ings ;  and  that  Pope,  seeing  nothing  of  him 
for  half  a  year,  thought  he  had  carried  the  frolic 
too  far,  and  sought  him  out  just  time  enough 
to  save  his  brain  from  irretrievable  derange- 
ment. But  Young  was  scarcely  simple  enough 
to  take  his  theology  from  Pope ;  and  from  his 
former  writings  it  is  apparent  that  religious 
notions  were  not  new  to  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  university  education  and  residence. 
Shortly  after  taking  orders,  he  published  some 
prose  works  as  the  fruits  of  his  new  profession. 
Of  these  were,  "  The  true  Estimate  of  Human 
Life,"  in  which  its  dark  side  alone  was  pre- 
sented to  view  •,  and  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th  of  January, 
entitled,  "  An  Apology  for  Princes,  or  the 
Reverence  due  to  Government,"  a  topic  well 
suited  to  a  court  chaplain. 

In  1730  Dr.  Young  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertford- 
shire. Being  thus  settled,  he  entered  in  the 
following  year  into  the  marriage  state  with 
Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  widovif  of  Colonel  Lee, 
and  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  resumed  the  exercise  of 
his  poetical  pen,  and  wrote  "  Imperium  Pe- 
lagi,  a  Naval  Lyric ;"  "  Two  Epistles  to  Mr. 
Pope,  concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age ;" 
and  "  The  Sea  Piece,"  in  two  odes,  with  a 
poetical  dedication  to  Voltaire.  In  1 741  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  who  left 
him  an  only  oon.  Other  affecting  family  losses 
occurred  about  that  period,  which  aggravated 
his  disposition  to  melanclioly,  though  his  bio- 
graphers have  not  been  able  to  verify  that  pas- 


sage in  his  "  Complaint,"  in  which,  apostro- 
phising  death,  he  says. 

Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  BufBcc  ? 
Thy  sliaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  wai 

slain  ; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her 

horn. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Lady  E.  Lee 
had  a  son  and  two  daughters  living,  by  her 
first  husband.  The  eldest  daughter,  the  poet's 
Narcissa,  married,  and  falling  into  a  decline, 
went  to  the  south  of  France,  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  her  step-father,  and  died 
at  Lyons  in  1736.  This  lady's  husband,  Mr. 
Temple,  supposed  to  be  Young's  Philander, 
died  in  1740;  and  his  own  lady  in  1741. 
Either  then  the  application  of  his  poetical 
names  must  have  been  misunderstood,  or  in 
his  chronology  of  events  he  mufl  have  taken 
more  than  a  poet's  liberty.  It  is,  however, 
ascertained  that  the  composition  of  his  cele- 
brated "  Night  Thougiits"  commenced  in 
1741  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  first  of  them, 
printed  in  1742,  he  asserts  that  the  occasion 
of  the  poem  was  real,  not  fictitious.  The 
seventh  of  the  Night  Thoughts  is  dated  in 
1744,  and  the  composition  of  these  pieces 
doubtless  had  occupied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  leisure  during  this  interval.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  even  under  the  influence  of  his 
sublime  and  pious  melancholy,  he  did  not  for- 
get his  practice  of  paying  court  to  the  great, 
for  all  these  "  Nights"  were  inscribed  to  ele- 
vated or  rising  persons.  They  were  the  favou- 
rite work  of  the  writer,  who  afterwards  wished 
to  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts.  In  1745  he  displayed  his  loyalty 
at  that  alarming  period  by  a  poem  under  the 
title  of  "  Some  Thoughts,  occasioned  by  the 
present  Juncture,  inscribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle."  His  tragedy  of  "The  Brothers," 
the  interruption  to  the  performance  of  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was  suffered  by 
him  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  1753,  for  x 
charitable  purpose  :  it  was,  however,  but  coldly 
received.  His  next  publication  was  a  work  in 
prose,  entitled,  "  The  Centaur  not  fabulous, 
in  six  Letters  to  a  Friend, on  the  Life  in  Vogue;" 
an  energetic,  but  overcharged,  censure  of  the 
prevalent  manners.  In  1758  he  printed  "  A 
Sermon  preached  before  Their  Majesties,"  witli 
a  dedication  to  tlie  King.  From  various  pas- 
sages in  his  writings  he  seems  sensibly  to  have 
felt  the  neglect  he  experienced,  which  Indeed 
appears  extraordinary,  considering  the  pains 
he  took  to  be  remembered,  and  the  real  claims 
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he  had  established  to  distinction  by  his  piety 
and  genius.  A  letter  to  him  from  Archbishop 
Seeker  proves,  that  at  this  late  period  of  life 
he  had  not  ceased  to  solicit  preferment.  That 
prelate  expresses  his  wonder  that  his  merit  had 
not  been  more  suitably  noticed  by  persons  in 
power,  but  declines  any  interference  of  his 
own,  as  not  likely  to  be  efficacious.  The  court 
he  had  paid  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
at  variance  with  his  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  recollected  against  him  ;  and  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  made  as  many  political  enemies 
as  friends  by  his  lavish  and  indiscriminate  in- 
cense. It  is  certain  that  his  joining  the  poet- 
ical with  the  clerical  character  would  not 
favour  his  promotion  under  George  II.  For 
what  reason  his  name  was  struck  out  from  the 
list  of  court  chaplains  on  the  accession  of  His 
present  Majefty,  we  are  not  informed.  He 
was,  however,  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of 
the  closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 

Dr.  Young,  in  his  rural  retreat  at  Welwyn, 
maintained  the   station  of  a  man  of  easy  for- 
tune and  respectable  connexions,  dignified   by 
the  proper  decorums  of  a  parochial  clergyman. 
The  gloom  and  austerity  apparent  in  his  writ- 
ings seem  to  have  given  no  tinge  to  his  man- 
ners   and    conversation,    which    were    polite, 
lively,    and    agreeable.     His    advanced    years, 
however,   were  subjected  to  various  discom- 
forts.    His  only  son  was  long  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  the 
rake  and  freethinker,  who  is  a  perpetual  mark 
for  tlie  poet's  reproofs  and  sarcasms ;  but  Mr. 
Croft  has  entirely  cleared  him  from  this  impu- 
tation,   by   showing   that  he   was   only  eight 
years  old  when  that  poem  was  begun.      It  is, 
however,  certain   that   the  juvenile  irregulari- 
ties of  his  son  were  a  source  of  great  affliction 
to  him,  and  so  deeply  offended  him,  that  al- 
though the  young   man  settled  into  a  decent 
character,  he  refused   to  see  him  at  all  in  his 
latter  years.      Like  many  other  old  persons 
who  have  no  near  relations  about  them,  Young 
at  the  decline  of  life  fell  under  domestic  sway, 
and  was  entirely  governed  by  a  housekeeper  ; 
at  the  same  time,  mismanagement  in  his  af- 
fairs,   and   a  growing  disposition   to  avarice, 
rendered  him   fretful  and   low  spirited.     His 
last  publication  was  a  prolix  poem  in  stanzas, 
entitled,  "  Resignation,"  printed  in  1762,  the 
humble  strain  of  which  betrayed  the  decay  of 
his  powers.     He  continued  to  exist  till  April 
1765,  when,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  ex- 
pired, in  his  84th  year.     On  his  death-bed  he 
declined  an  interview  with  Iiis   son,  but  sent 
him  his  forgiveness,  and  made  him  his  heir, 


after  the  payment  of  various  legacies.  He  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Welwyn,  and  his  son 
erected  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  both 
his  parents. 

Young  is  known  to  fame  almost  solely  as  a 
poet,  for  his  prose  writings  are  scarcely  in  the 
range  of  modern  reading.  Of  his  poetical 
compositions  it  may  be  sufficient  for  this  ar- 
ticle to  make  a  few  remarks  on  three  distinct 
classes,  his  Satires,  Tragedies,  and  Night 
Thoughts.  His  satires  are  professedly  an  il- 
lustration of  the  theoretical  principle,  that  the 
love  of  fame  is  the  universal  passion  of  man- 
kind. The  philosophical  truth  of  this  position 
may  be  questioned  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  of  his  exemplifications  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  the  exiftence  of  this  passion.  Judg- 
ment, indeed,  was  by  no  means  the  author's 
distinguishing  quality  ;  and  these  satires  are 
rather  exercises  of  his  wit  and  invention  than 
grave  exposures  of  vice  and  folly.  He  paints 
with  a  brilliant  touch  and  strong  colouring, 
but  with  little  attention  to  nature  ;  and  though 
he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  common  frailties 
in  the  fashionable  world,  it  is  in  such  a  style 
of  caricature,  that  his  figures  have  more  the 
air  of  creatures  of  the  imagination  than  of  real 
life.  He  abounds  in  epigram,  and  in  scintilla- 
tions of  wit ;  and  his  draughts  are  lively  and 
entertaining,  though  they  want  the  strength 
and  evidence  of  genuine  satire.  As  a  dramatic 
writer.  Young  laboured  under  the  same  defect 
of  not  understanding  or  not  adhering  to  nature  ; 
hence  with  fire  and  animation,  with  poetic 
conception  and  strong  feeling,  they  run  into 
exaggeration  of  character  and  bombast  of  ex- 
pression. Only  one  of  them,  "  The  Revenge," 
has  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  but  the  Zanga 
of  this  piece  has,  perhaps,  no  competitor  for 
theatric  effect  among  the  personages  of  modern 
tragedies. 

The  "  Night  Thoughts"  are  truly  original 
in  design  and  execution,  and  their  name  is  in- 
separably associated  with  that  of  the  author. 
Perhaps  they  were  the  product  as  much  of  dis- 
appointment in  worldly  expectations,  as  of 
wounded  affection  and  pious  zeal :  yet  they 
will  ever  command  the  sympathetic  feelings  of 
the  devout,  as  they  will  also  form  a  study  for 
the  critic  and  lover  of  poetry.  Their  spirit  is 
indeed  gloomy  and  severe,  and  their  theology 
awful  and  overwhelming.  They  seem  de- 
signed to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  every  conso- 
lation for  human  evils,  except  that  founded 
on  the  scheme  of  Christianity  which  the  writer 
adopted  :  yet  they  present  reflections  which 
must  come  home  to  every  man's  bosom,  and 
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which  are  inculcated  with  a  force  of  language, 
and  sublimity  of  imagination,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  :  they  abound  with  the  faults  cha- 
racteristic of  the  author,  and  are  spun  out  to 
a  tedious  length  ;  but  if  not  often  rcatl  through, 
they  will  never  sink  into  neglect.  The  Night 
Thoughts  have  attracted  at  least  as  much  ad- 
miration abroad  as  at  home ;  especially  in 
Germany,  to  the  moral  and  literary  taste  of 
which  country  they  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

The  lyric  attempts  of  Young  were  singu- 
larly unfortunate ;  and  indeed  many  of  his 
pieces  display  inequalities  of  genius,  and  de- 
fects of  taste  and  judgment,  very  extraordinary 
in  a  poet  of  his  rank.  In  an  edition  of  his 
works  published  during  his  life,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
he  himself  excluded  several  compositions  which 
he  thought  of  inferior  merit,  and  also  ex- 
punged many  dedications  of  which  he  was 
doubtless  ashamed.  His  works  hav-e  several 
times  been  re-printed ;  and  the  popularity  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  has  been  proved  by  nu- 
merous separate  editions.  Biogr.  Brit.  Life 
of  7~ouiig  by  Herbert  Croft  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
Engl.  Poets.  • —  A. 

YOUNG,  Patrick,  (Lat.  Patricius  Junius) 
a  scholar  of  eminence,  was  born  in  1584,  at 
Seaton  in  Lothian,  the  residence  of  his  father. 
Sir  Peter  Young,  joint  tutor  with  Buchannan 
to  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  when 
his  father  accompanied  James  to  England,  he 
followed,  and  was  for  some  time  domesticated 
with  Doctor  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  his 
librarian  or  secretary.  In  1605,  he  was  in- 
corporated at  Oxford  in  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
which  he  had  taken  at  St.  Andrews  ;  and  en- 
tering into  deacon's  orders,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  All-Souls'  college.  He 
there  assiduously  employed  himself  in  the 
Study  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities, 
and  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  he  made 
a  practice  of  corresponding  with  his  father  and 
other  learned  men.  Repairing  to  London  with 
a  view  of  making  his  way  at  court,  he  obtain- 
ed, through  the  interest  of  Doctor  Montagu, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a  royal  pension  of 
50I.  per  annum,  and  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  His  Majesty  and  some  of  the  persons 
in  power,  in  writing  Latin  letters.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  same  patron  procured  him  the 
place  of  librarian  to  the  king  ;  and  through  his 
persuasion,  on  the  death  of  the  learned  Isaac 
Casaubon,  in  16 14,  a  purchase  was  made  for 
the  royal  library  of  all  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts, except  his  Adversaria  and  Collcctancoc, 
which  were  reserved  for  his  son  Meric.    Young 


in  1O17  went  to  Paris,   with  recommendatory 
letters  from  Camden,  which   introduced  him 
to  the  learned  of  that  capital.     After  his  return, 
he  assisted  Thomas  Rhcad  in  a  Latin  version 
of  the  works  of  King  James,  a  service  doubt- 
less regarded  as  highly  important  by  that  mo- 
narch.    In  1 620  he  married,  and  was  presented 
to  two  rectories  in  Denbighshire,  though  still 
only  in  deacon's  orders.     Soon  after,  he  was 
collated  to   a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was 
made  treasurer  of   that   church  ;  and   on  the 
death  of  Rhead,  in  1624,  he  was  recommended 
by   Bishop   Williams    to    the    vacant  post   of 
Latin    secretary.       Though   he   had    hitherto 
published  nothing  in  his  own  name,  his  cha- 
racter stood  high  among  the  learned,  both  at 
home  and  abroatl,  many  of  the  latter  of  whom 
corresponded  with  him,  and  received  from  him 
useful   literary  services.     He  was  one  of  the 
persons  selected  by  Selden  for  his  associate  in 
the  examination  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  ; 
and  when  that   great  scholar  published  those 
famous  remains  of  antiquity,  he  inscribed  the 
work  to  Young,  in  an  affectionate  and  grateful 
dedication.     The  Alexandrian  manuscript   of 
the  bible  having  been  added  to  the  treasures  of 
the   royal  library.  Young  diligently  employed 
himself  in  collating   it  with  other  copies,  and 
communicated  many  various  readings  to  Gro- 
tius.  Usher,  and  other  learned  men.     He  had 
intended   to  print  the  whole  in  types  similar 
to  the  original,  and  published  a  specimen,  but 
circumstances  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
design.     In   16^3    he,  however,  edited    from 
the  same  manuscript,   the  "  Epistles  of  Cle- 
mens Romanus  ;"  and  he  afterwards  published, 
with   a  Latin   version,    "  Catena   Grxcorutn 
Patrum  in  Jobum,  collectoreNiceta,  Heracles 
Metropolita."     In   1638  he   published  "  Ex- 
positio  in  Canticum  Canticorum  Folioti  Epis- 
copi    Londinensi;;,  una    cum  Alcuini  in  idem 
Canticum  Compendio."     He  had  made  pre- 
parations for  editing  various  other  manuscripts 
from  the  king's  library,  when  the  confusions 
of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  seizure  of  the  library 
by  the  parliament,  put  an  end  to  his  designs. 
He  retired  during  this  period  to  the  house  of  a 
son-in-law  at  Bromfield   in  Essex,  where  he 
died  in  1652. 

The  character  of  Young,  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  man,  has  met  with  many  eulogists.  A 
readiness  to  oblige  was  one  of  his  most  conspi- 
cuous moral  qualities,  which  he  carried  to  a 
fault,  by  lending  to  foreigners  some  valuable 
manuscripts  from  the  royal  library,  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  detained  for  some  years.  He 
has  been    charged  with   the   greater  fault  of 
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taking  to  his  own  house,  before  he  quitted  his 
post,  many  manuscripts,  in  contemplation  of 
the  probable  pillage  of  the  library,  with  the  in- 
tention of  restoring  them  in  more  settled  times, 
but  which  were  brought  to  sale  among  his 
other  effects.  It  is  however  certain,  that  he 
had  purchased  for  himself  many  manuscripts 
from  Greeks  who  come  over  to  this  country, 
which  might  have  occasioned  a  groundless 
imputation.  Vita  Patricii  Junii  in  Smith's 
Fit.  Entditor.  Viror.  —  A. 

YRIARTE,  Don  John  de,  a  native  of  the 
isle  of  Teneriffe,  born  in  1 702,  studied  at  Paris 
and  Rouen,  and  after  completing  his  education, 
went  to  Madrid.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy  for  the  Spanish  language,  in- 
terpreter to  the  first  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  librarian  to  the  King.  He  died, 
much  regretted,  in  1771.  Don  Yriarte  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  "  Paljeographia  Grseca,"  4to.  : 
"  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Spanish,  with  some 
Latin  Poems,"  2  vol.  4to :  *'  A  Catalogue  of 
Greek  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library :" 
*'  A  Catalogue  of  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the 
Escurial,"  2  vol.  fol.    Nouv.  Bibl.  Hist.  —  A. 

YVES,  or  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  a  cele- 
brated ecclesiastic,  born  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  a  noble  family  in  the  territory  of 
Beauvais,  was  a  disciple  in  theology  of  Lan- 
franc,  prior  of  Bee.  He  was  made  abbot  of 
Saint  Quentin  in  Beauvais,  where  he  opened  a 
theological  school,  which  became  celebrated. 


He  governed  this  institution  during  14  or  ij 
years,  causing  a  regularity  to  be  observed  in  it 
conformable  to  the  ancient  canons,  whence  he 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
founders  of  the  order  of  canons-regular.  On 
the  deposition  of  Geoffrey  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
Yves  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  the  see  by  Urban  IL  in  1091.  He 
displayed  his  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline 
by  his  opposition  to  King  Philip  L,  who,  hav- 
ing irregularly  divorced  his  wife  Bertha  of 
Holland,  married  Bertrade,  whom  he  took 
from  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Anjou. 
When  the  King,  however,  had  incurred  ex- 
communication by  the  Pope  on  this  account, 
Yves,  upon  his  submission  to  penance,  pro- 
cured his  absolution.  He  governed  his  diocese 
with  great  attention,  formed  useful  establish- 
ments, enforced  discipline,  and  died  after  an 
episcopate  of  25  years,  in  1 1 16.  Bishop  Yves 
left  some  sermons  ;  a  Brief  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  France  ;  two  Collections  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Decrees;  and  287  Epistles,  very  useful 
in  studying  the  manners  of  those  times,  of  the 
contents  of  which  Dupin  has  given  a  summary. 
His  works  were  printed  collectively  at  Paris  in 
1647.  His  memory  is  revered  by  the  church  of 
Rome  as  that  of  a  firm  supporter  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  Pope  Pius  V.  by  a  bull  in  1570, 
gave  permission  to  the  canons-regular  of 
Latran  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  for  the  blessed 
Tves.     Dupin.     Moreri.     Mi/lot.  —  A. 
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'ABARELLA,  Francesco,  Cardinal  and 
Bishop  of  Florence,  a  celebrated  canonist,  was 
born  of  a  distinguished  family  at  Padua,  in 
1339.  He  studied  canon  law  in  Bologna,  and 
opened  a  school  for  that  branch  first  in  Flo- 
rence. He  there  acquired  a  reputation  which 
induced  Pope  Boniface  IX.  to  invite  him  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  consult  with  him  on  the 
means  for  terminating  the  schism  which  then 
divided  the  church ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  was  an  intention  at  that  time  of  confer- 
ring the  purple  upon  him,  but  that  the  Pope 
was  not  well  pleased  with  the  advice  he  gave. 
He  afterwards  fixed  his  abode  at  Padu.^,  where 
he  continued  to  interpret  canon  law  with  great 
success.  Besides  the  character  of  a  profound 
canonist,  he  obtained  that  of  an  excellent 
orator ;  on  which  account  he  was  chosen  to 
make  public  harangues  on  various  occasions, 
one  of  which  was  tliat  of  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Francis  II  lord  of  Padua,  to  the 
Marquis  Nicholas  III.  of  Este.  He  was  also 
employed  in  various  important  embassies,  and 
was  the  person  who,  after  a  learned  atid  elo- 
quent address,  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
doge  of  Venice  the  standard  of  the  people  of 
Padua,  in  token  of  homage  on  becoming  sub- 
jects of  the  Venetian  republic.  In  1410, 
Zabarella  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Florence,  by  John  XXIII.  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  raised  to  the  cardinalace,  on 
which  promotion  he  renounced  his  episcopal 
charge.  At  this  time  the  pontificate  was 
claimed  by  three  competitors,  each  of  whom 
had  been  elected  by  a  party  ;  and  Zabarella 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  his  endeavours 
to  put  an  end  to  this  scandal,  and  restore 
peace  to  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  he 
repaired  in  the  midst  of  winter  to  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  city  of  Con- 


stance was  fixed  upon  for  the  holding  of  a 
general  council.  He  was  present  at  that  famous 
assembly,  where  he  had  the  gratification  of 
beholding  a  number  of  prelates,  distinguished 
for  their  learning,  who  had  been  his  scholars. 
It  was  greatly  through  his  influence  that  dif- 
ferent interests  were  so  far  conciliated,  that 
the  three  rivals  were  brought  to  agree  to  re- 
nounce their  respective  pretensions ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  him- 
self have  been  placed  in  the  papal  chair.  But 
exhausted  by  years  and  fatigues,  he  died  at 
Constance  in  1417,  at  the  age  of  78-  He  was 
buried  with  great  funeral  honours,  the  Em- 
peror being  present,  and  Poggio  pronouncing 
his  eulogy. 

Zabarella  had  not  only  attained  the  rank  of 
the  first  jurist  of  his  time,  but  not  suffering  a 
day  to  pass  without  devoting  some  part  of  it  to 
the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  he  acquired  a 
great  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  was 
particuhrly  distinguished  in  natural  philosophy 
and  eloquence.  He  rendered  himself  very 
dear  to  his  disciples  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
entered  into  their  interests,  and  the  pains  he 
took  for  their  instruction.  He  composed  many 
works,  of  which  those  that  appeared  from  the 
press  were  principally  Comments  on  the  De- 
cretals, Legal  Consultations,  and  Tracts  rela- 
tive to  the  papal  fchism.     Tiraboschi.  —  A. 

ZACCHIA,  Paolo,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1584.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  learning,  and  of  various  accomplish- 
ments, being  well  acquainted  with  painting, 
music,  poetry  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  with 
every  part  of  his  own  profession.  He  was 
physician  to  Pope  Innocent  X,  and  rendered 
himself  celebrated  by  several  publications.  Of 
these,  the  principal  is  entitled  "  Questiones 
Medico-Iegales,    in    quibus     omnes    materia 
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medico  quse  ad  legales  facultates  vldentur 
pertinere,  proponuntur,  pertractantur,  re- 
solvuntur  :"  of  this,  seven  books  appeared  in 
succession  from  1614  to  1635,  and  two  more 
were  afterwards  added  ;  the  whole  frequently 
reprinted.  It  is  a  vast  body  of  legal  medicine, 
or  of  all  those  matters  in  which  medicine  and 
surgery  come  in  contact  with  laws  civil  or 
ecclesiastical ;  and,  in  general,  it  displays 
sound  judgment  as  well  as  erudition,  with  as 
much  freedom  of  thinking  as  could  be  expected 
from  one  in  his  situation  at  that  period.  He 
^lso  wrote  in  Italian  two  esteemed  works, 
"  Del  Vitto  Quadragesimale,"  1(^37,  treating 
on  the  regimen  of  diet  in  Lent,  and  "  De' 
Mali  Ipocondriachi,"  1639,  a  diffuse  treatise 
on  hypochondrical  affections.  This  learned 
physician  died  in  16^9,  at  the  age  of  75. 
Tiraboschi.      Halleri  Bib!.  Mid.      Eloy.  —  A. 

Z ACHARIAH,  or  Zechariah,  one  of  the 
Jewish  minor  prophets,  was  the  son  of  Bara- 
chiah,  and  the  grandson  of  Iddo  the  prophet. 
He  began  to  prophesy  in  the  eighth  month  of 
the  second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
as  appears  from  his  own  words  in  the  intro- 
duction. The  object  of  Zachariah  was  to  en- 
courage the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  second 
temple,  by  assuring  them  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection and  blessing  upon  the  work,  and  to 
warn  them  against  the  idolatry  and  other 
crimes  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  predictions  are  given  which  have 
been  regarded  as  so  clear  and  precise,  that  he 
has  been  entitled  "  the  sun  among  the  minor 
prophets."  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Nothing 
further  is  known  concerning  him.  Dup'tn. 
Univ.  Hi  it.  —  A. 

ZACHARIAS,  Pope,  a  native  of  Greece, 
the  son  of  one  Polychronius,  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  Rome  in  741,  on  the  death  of  Gregory 
III.  This  was  a  dangerous  period  for  the  ciry 
of  Rome  and  its  papal  head.  Luitprand,  King 
of  the  Lombards,  who  had  been  persuaded  by 
Charles  Mattel  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
Roman  territory,  after  the  death  of  that  war- 
rior was  preparing  to  renew  his  invasion,  at  a 
time  when  the  .-ons  of  Charles  were  too  much 
engaged  by  domestic  troubles  to  undertake  its 
defence.  Zacharias  therefore  resolved  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  religion  in  averting  the  storm; 
and  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  that  sovereign, 
and  a  subsequent  visit  to  him  at  his  camp,  he 
not  only  obtained  a  peace,  but  prevailed  on 
Luitprand  to  restore  four  cities  belonging  to 
the  see,  which  he  had  taken.  In  743  the 
10 


Lombard  king  making   an  irruption   into   the 
exarchate  of   Ravenna,   the    exarch  applied  to 
the  Pope  for  liis  interposition,   who  undertook 
a  journey  to  Pavia,  for  the  purpose  of  a  per- 
sonal   interview    with     Luitprand.       He    was 
honourably  received,  and  by  his  eloquence  and 
address  was  able  to  induce  that  prince  to  grant 
a  peace  to  the  exarch,  and  give  him  back  his 
conquest  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Cesena.     In 
the  same   year  he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  at 
which  many  canons   were   made  for  the  resto- 
ration   of   discipline,    especially     among    the 
clergy.     The    year  746   was  distinguished  by 
the  arrival  at  Rome  of  Carloman,  the   eldest 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  who,  influenced  by  the 
superstition  of  the  age,  resigned  his  dominions 
to  his  brother  Pepin,  and  put  on  the  monastic 
habit,  which  was  delivered   to  him  with  great 
ceremony   by   the  Pope.     Luitprand  dying  in 
747,  the   Lombards   placed  their  crown  upon 
the  head  of  Rachis,  Duke  of  Friuli,  an  able 
and  warlike  prince,  who  at  first  confirmed  the 
peace  which  his  predecessor   had   made  with 
the   Pope    and    the    Romans.     Shortly   after, 
however,  he    entered    the    Roman   dukedom, 
took  several  places,  and  laid  siege  to  Perugia. 
Upon  the  intelligence  of  this  hostility,  Zacha- 
rias, attended  by  the  principal  clergy  and  nobi- 
lity, repaired  to  the  camp  of  Rachis,  and  by 
his  remonstrances  obtained  the  same  coinplete 
success    as    upon    former   similar    occasions. 
Rachis  not  only  renounced  his  present  enter- 
prize,  but  imitated  Carloman  in  resigning  his 
kingdom,  and  taking  the  monastic  habit  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  ;  after  which  he  retired 
to    the   same    monastery    of    Monte    Casino. 
When  Pepin  in  752  resolved  upon  seizing  the 
crown  of  France,  where  he   had   hitherto  go- 
verned as  mayor  of  the  palace,  nominally  under 
Childeric  III.,  he  wished  to  receive  the  pope's 
sanction  for  the  act.     He  had  already  gained 
over  to  his   interest  Saint  Boniface,  the  cele- 
brated apostle  of  Germany,  who  sounded  the 
Pope  on  the  subject.     In  consequence,  Pepin 
sent  two  ecclesiastics  to  Rome,  who  proposed 
the  following  question  to  his  Holiness ;  Who 
better   deserved    to    be    styled    king ;  he  who 
possessed  the  power,  or  he  who  held  only  the 
title  .''     The   answer  was  in  favour  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  power,  upon  the  receipt  of  which, 
Pepin  assumed   the    title,  and    Childeric   was 
sent  to  a  monastery.     Such  is  the  story  of  the 
time,  which  seems  well  authenticated,  though 
some  later  writers  have  wished  to  discredit  it, 
through  tenderness  to  the  holy  see.      Zacharias 
died   in   the   same   year,  752,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  pontificate.     He  is  reckoned  among 
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the  greatest  of  the  popes ;  and  certainly  appears 
to  have  displayed  no  comniDn  address,  vigour, 
and  ability,  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  olHce. 
There  are  extant  of  his,  several  decrees  and 
epistles,  and  a  translation  of  the  dialogues 
of  St.  Gregory,  from  Latin  into  Greek.  He 
was  much  beloved  at  Rome  for  his  bounty  to 
the  poor,  and  his  munificence  in  the  erection 
and  repair  of  public  works.  Bower.  Moreri. 
Millot.  —  A. 

ZACUTO,  or  Zacutus  Lusitanus,  a 
physician,  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1575.  He 
was  educated  at  Salamanca  and  Coimbra,  and, 
pursuing  the  study  of  physic,  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  settled 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  practised  with  re- 
putation for  thirty  years.  Being  descended 
from  Jewish  parents,  his  compliance  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been  only  ex- 
ternal ;  so  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  edict 
of  Philip  IV.  againft  the  Jews  in  1625,  fearing 
the  notice  of  the  Inquisition,  he  retired  into 
Holland,  where  he  openly  professed  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  that  country,  in  great  esteem  as  well  for 
his  moral  as  his  professional  character,  and 
maintaining  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
his  brethren  of  the  faculty  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Germany.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1642.  Zacutowasa  copious  writer,  his  works 
collectively  amounting  to  2  vols,  folio.  They 
principally  consist  of  "  De  Medicorum  Priii- 
cipum  Historia,  Lib.  VI."  being  a  general  ac- 
count of  diseases  from  Galen  and  the  other 
Greek  physicians,  of  whom  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate;  "  Praxis  Historiarum  Morborum," 
Lib.  V. ;  and  "  Praxis  Medica  admiranda," 
Lib.  III.  :"  in  these  are  many  remarks  and  cases 
of  his  own,  which  display  acuteness,  and  a 
talent  for  observation ;  but  cither  througii 
credulity,  or  a  fondness  for  wonders,  he  has 
given  several  narratives  of  suspicious  credit. 
He  is  however  still  occasionally  consulted  and 
quoted.      Halleri  Bibl.  AleJ.      Elo^. —  A. 

Z  ALEUCUS,  legislator  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locrians,  flourished  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  C.  He  was  of  obscure  birth,  and  in  his 
youth  lived  in  servitude,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
shepherd.  By  his  uncommon  abilities  and 
merit  he  first  obtained  his  freedom,  and  was  at 
length  raised  to  the  government  of  his  country. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  making  of  law;s, 
the  character  of  which  was  rigorous  and  se- 
vere ;  yet  they  were  so  well  suited  to  the  si- 
tuation and  manners  of  the  Locrians,  that  for 
many  ages  they  were  held  in  high  respect.  For 
the  preservation  of  sobriety,  he  prohibited, 
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under  pain   of  deatli,  the  use  of  pure  wine, 
unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.     He  enjoined 
tlie  punishment  of  lobS  of  sight  to  adulterers  ; 
and  it  is  a  celebrated  story  in  antiquity,  that 
his  own  son  being  convicted  of  this  crime,  and 
brought  before  his  tribunal,  althoughtlie  people 
requested  his   pardon    tiirough   respect   to  his 
father,  Zalcucus  resoiveil  to  assert  the  autlio- 
rity  of  his  laws.     In  order,  however,  to  con- 
ciliate his  duty  as  a  legislator  with  his  affection 
as   a   parent,  he   shared   the  penalty  with  his 
son,  by  ordering  one  of  the  culprit's  eyes  to  be 
put  out,  and  one  of  his  own.     It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  admired  action  was  an  eva- 
sion of  the  law,  since  the  loss  of  one  eye  to 
two  persons  is  a  much  lighter  penalty  than  the 
loss  of  both  to  one.     For  the  purpose  oi  giving 
stability  to  his  laws,  he  ordered  that  whoever 
meant  to  propose  a  change  in  any  one  of  them, 
should  come  before  the  assembly  with  a  cord 
about  his  neck,  that  he  might  be  strangled  upon 
the  spot  if  the  old  law  were  judged  preferable. 
Diodorus    attributes    the    same   regulation    to 
Charondas,  lawgiver  of  the  Sybarites.    Valerius 
Max.     ^llan.      Brucker.  —  A. 

ZAMOLXIS,  a  celebrated  person  among 
the  Scythians,  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
slave  of  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  accompanied 
his  master  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  manu- 
mitted, and  whence  he  carried  his  doctrine  to 
his  countrymen,  the  Getes.  It  is  added,  that 
having  disclosed  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
to  this  people,  in  order  to  give  thern  evidence 
of  its  truth,  he  dug  a  subterraneous  apart- 
ment, in  which  he  concealed  himself  three 
years,  and  then  re-appearing  as  from  the  dead, 
fully  established  his  authority  as  a  teacher. 
Herodotus,  however,  who  relates  this  story, 
seems  to  give  it  little  credit,  and  professes  his 
belief  that  Zamolxis  lived  long  before  Pytha- 
goras. The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  was  a 
Thracian,  who  at  a  remote  period  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
amonji  the  Scythians,  and  was  after  his  death 
regarded  by  them  as  a  divinity,  with  whom 
they  were  to  dwell  in  the  invisible  world. 
The  same  historian  says,  that  on  certain  festal 
days  they  chose  by  lot  several  persons,  who 
were  to  be  sent  as  messengers  to  Zamolxis, 
and  whom  they  put  to  death,  by  throwing 
them  up  in  the  air,  and  catching  them  on  die 
points  of  their  spears  ;  a  circumstance  not  im- 
probable among  a  barbarous  people,  who  are 
known  to  have  practised  human  sacrifices. 
Herodot.      Brucker.  —  A . 

ZAIVTPIERI.     See  Domenichino. 

ZANCHI,    Basilio,    an   elegant   modern 
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Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  150 1.   He 
was  the  scholar  of  Giovita   Rapicio,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  so  much  ardour,  that  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  a  collection  of 
Latin  poetical  epithets,  which  was  afterwards 
published.     His  love  for  letters   drew  hini  to 
Rome,  where  he  so  much  distinguished  him- 
self among   the  poets  who  then  abounded  in 
that  capital,  that  when  only  twenty,  he  was 
very  honourably  noticed  by  Arsilli,  in  his  book 
"  De  Poetis  Urbanis."     His  baptismal  name 
was  Pietro,  which,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  academics  of  that  time,  he  changed  to 
L.  Petreius  ;  but  having  returned  to  Bergamo 
after  the  death   of  Leo  X.,  he   made  another 
change  by  assuming  that  of  Basil,  on  his  en- 
trance, in  1524,  among  the  canons-regular  of 
Lateran.     He  then   chiefly   applied  to  sacred 
literature,  the  fruits  of  which  were  some  works 
on   the  Scriptures,  which  were  printed.     He 
frequently  shifted  his  abode,  residing  succes- 
sively  at   Ravenna,   Bologna,  Padua,   and  his 
native  city  ;  and  in  all  these  he  gave  esteemed 
proofs   of  ins   learning  and  talents,  and  con- 
tracted   friendships    with    the    most    eminent 
scholars  of  the  age.     It  is  affirmed  that  he  was 
made   keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  but  his 
name   does  not  occur  in   the  exact  catalogue 
given  of  those  officers  ;  indeed,  his   death  oc- 
curred about  the  time  assigned  to  his  appoint- 
ment to   that   post,  and   under  circumstances 
which  seem  to  prove   that  it  could  not  have 
happened.     The   severe  Pope  Paul  IV.   pub- 
lished, in  1558,  a  decree,  commanding,  under 
pain  of  prison  or  the  galleys,  all  the  religious 
who  were  living  out  of  their  cloisters  to  return 
to  them ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  this  ordinance  that  Zanchi  under- 
went  an  imprisonment,  the   rigour   of  which 
proved  fatal  to   him  about  the  close  of  that 
year. 

Zanchi  has  few  equals  in  the  sweetness,  and 
fewer  in  the  elegance,  of  his  poetry,  of  which 
he  has  given  specimens  in  almost  every  kind 
of  composition  in  his  eight  books  of  poems. 
Among  them  is  one  entitled,  "  De  Horto  So- 
phix,"  describing  the  most  remarkable  facts 
and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
difficult  topics  he  has  managed  with  great 
skill.  Some  of  his  poems  are  inserted  in  the 
«« Deliciie,"  and  the  "  Carmina,  Poetarum 
Italorum."  He  also  published  a  kind  of  Lex- 
icon, entitled,  "  Latinorum  Verborum  ex 
variis  auctoribus  Epitome."  Moreri.  Tira- 
boschi.  —  A. 

ZANCHI,  GiROLAMO,  a  celebrated  Italian 
Protestant,  was  born  in   1516  at  Alzano,  a 
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town  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  to  which  hi3 
father  had  retired.      He   entered  among   the 
canons-regular  of  Lateran  at  the  age  of   15, 
and  continued   in  that  community  during  19 
years.      Peter   Martyr,  who  was  a  canon  ol 
this  congregation,  communicated  his  opinions, 
which  were  those  of, the  reformers,  to  a  num- 
ber of  his  brethren,  of  whom  Zanchi  was  one  ; 
and  in  consequence,  he  followed  him  in  his 
departure  from  Italy,  in  1550,  and  after  pas- 
sing some  time  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons, 
went  to  Geneva.       It  was  his  intention  tlience 
to  cross  to  England,  where  Peter  Martyr  had 
in  view  for  him  a  professorship  of  theology  ; 
but  receiving  an  invitation  from  Strasburg   to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the   professorship  of  sacred 
literature,  he   accepted  it  in  1553,  and  occu- 
pied  that   post  near  eleven  years,  occasionally 
also  reading   lectures   on    Aristotle.     He  was 
required  to  sign  the  Augsburg  confession,  to 
which  he  consented   with    some    limitations, 
and  he  was   aggregated  to  the  chapter  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  Strasburg.     He  was  a  man  of  mo- 
deration, and  a  lover  of  peace;  he  could  net, 
however,  avoid  some  disputes  with  the  zealous 
Lutherans,  which  proceeded  to   far  that  they 
were  determined  to  eSect  his  expulsion.     For 
this   purpose  they  presented  him  a  formulary 
for  his  signature,  which  he  gave  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — "  Hanc  dnctrinse   formulam  ut 
piam  agnosco,   ita  etiam  recipio."     In  this  de- 
claration  there   was  an   ambiguity  which   his 
adversaries    doubtless    perceived  ;     and    they 
pushed    him    so    closely,    that    at    length    he 
thought  proper,  to  resign,  and  accept  a  call  to 
a  church  in  Glyavenna.     The  articles  concern- 
ing which  his  orthodoxy  was  suspected  by  the- 
Lutherans,  related  to   predestination,  the  per- 
severance of  the  saints,  the  eucharist,  ubiquity, 
images,  antichrist,  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  resided  at  Chiavenna  from  1563   to  1568, 
when  he  removed   to  the  thL-ological  chair  at 
Heidelberg,   and   took  the   degree  of   doctor. 
On  the  death  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick 
III.,  his  successor,  who  was  a   zealous  Lu- 
theran,   removing  the  Heidelberg    professors, 
Zanchi  refused  invitations  to  Leydcn  and  Ant- 
werp, and  took  a  place   in  Count  John  Casi- 
mer's  college  at  Newstadt. 

When  the  Count  obtained  the  administra- 
tion of  the  palatinates,  he  replaced  the  ex- 
pelled professors ;  but  Zanchi,  on  account  of 
his  age,  was  declared  emeritus.  He  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  1500,  having  lost  his  sight 
some  time  before  his  death. 

This  theologian  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Pro- 
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testants,  that  Jolin  Sturmlus  aflirmctl,  tliat  he 
should  not  be  at  all  anxious  for  the  cause  of 
reformed  religion,  were  Zanchius  alone  to  dis- 
pute in  the  council  of  Trent  against  all  the 
fathers  present.  The  nuncio  Delfmo  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Ca- 
tholic church  at  several  conferences  in  1561, 
of  which  a  particular  narrative  is  given  by  Pal- 
lavicini.  Hopes  were  founded  on  his  disap- 
probation of  the  abusive  words  used  by  the 
Protestants  in  their  controversies  with  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  his  dissent  from  the  church  of 
Rome  was  too  solidly  founded  to  be  shaken. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  in  di- 
vinity, which  have  been  consigned  to  the  obli- 
vion usually  attending  such  writings  when  their 
day  is  over.     Bayle.     Tiraboschi.  —  A. 

ZANZALUS.     See  Barad^us. 

ZANNICHELLI,  John-Jerome,  a  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Modena  in 
1(162.  He  went  to  Venice  to  be  instructed 
in  pharmacy,  and  in  1684  was  received  into 
the  company  of  apothecaries  in  tliat  city.  He 
opened  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
chemical  medicines,  and  he  published  a  book 
concerning  them,  entitled  "  Promptuariuni 
Remediorum  chymicorum."  In  1702  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Duke  of  Parma  a  patent, 
creating  him  a  doctor  of  medicine,  surgery, 
and  chemistry  within  his  dominions.  He  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  study  of  fossils  and 
plants,  and  collected  a  museum,  which  he 
augmented  by  various  journeys  for  the  purpose 
of  researches  in  dilFerent  branches  of  natural 
history.  The  mountains  near  Verona,  the 
marche  of  Treviso,  the  Vicentine,  and  Istria, 
were  visited  by  him  at  different  times.  He 
made  some  of  these  tours  in  an  official  capa- 
city, having  been  nominated  by  the  chamber 
of  health  physician-naturalist  to  all  the  states 
of  Venice.  He  died  in  1729.  Zannichelli 
published  several  tracts  relative  to  botany  and 
lithology  ;  and  after  his  death,  his  son  John- 
James,  also  a  votary  of  natural  history,  pub- 
lished from  his  manuscripts,  "  Opuscula  Bo- 
lanicaPosthuma,"  1730,  containing  catalogues 
of  the  plants  which  he  had  discovered  in  his 
journeys  ;  and  "  Istoria  della  Piante  che  na- 
scono  nel  lidi  intorno  a  Venezia,"  1735,  being 
a  description,  with  figures,  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  Venetian  shores.  The  name  of 
Zannichelli  is  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  Lin- 
nean  genera  of  plants.  Halhri  Bibl.  Botari. 
Eloy A, 

ZANOTTI,  Francis  Maria,  an  Italian 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1692. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  theatrical  performer  who, 


in  consequence  of  liis  professional  talent?,  hsd 
been  a  great  favourite  with  Louis  XIV.,  and 
having  married  a  French  woman,  had  eighteen 
children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  the  youngest.  He  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  among  the  Jesuits,  and  dis- 
played so  forward  a  genius,  that,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  was  qualified  to  enter  on  a 
course  of  philosophy  at  his  native  place,  where 
the  system  of  the  schools  had  begun  to  give 
way  to  more  enlightened  principles,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  above  all  his  fellow-stu- 
dents by  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he  lost  at 
an  early  period,  he  applied,  by  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  to  jurisprudence  ;  and  prosecuted 
that  study  for  some  years  under  the  ablest 
masters ;  but  when  on  the  point  of  appearing 
in  public  as  an  advocate,  he  became  disgusted 
with  forensic  pursuits,  and  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Being 
anxiously  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  systems  and  works  of  the  more  mo- 
dern philosophers,  and  finding  that  this  ob- 
ject could  not  be  properly  attained  without  a 
well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
he  applied  to  them  with  great  diligence  ;  and 
after  he  had  made  a  sufficient  progress,  began 
to  study  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers, in  particular  those  of  Descartes  and 
Malebranche.  But  though  attached  to  the  new 
philosophy,  he  did  not  entirely  abandon  the 
ancients.  He  was  fond  of  Aristotle  as  well  as 
of  Plato,  and  on  that  account  endeavoured,  by 
close  application,  to  make  himself  so  far  mas- 
ter of  the  Greek  language  as  to  be  able  not 
only  to  read,  but  to  write  it.  In  a  little  time 
he  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  give  public  lectures  on  philo- 
sophy ;  and  his  chief  object  in  these  was  to 
make  his  pupils  familiar  with  all  the  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  the  new  philosophy.  In 
doing  this  it  was  often  necessary  to  compare 
their  principles  with  each  other ;  and  thovgh 
he  seemed  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  Des- 
cartes, he  readily  acknowledged  the  great  su- 
periority of  Newton,  particularly  in  ever" 
thing  that  related  to  optics  and  astronomy. 
By  his  advice,  and  under  his  direction,  there- 
fore, Algarotti  undertook  to  treat  on  light  and 
colours,  in  order  that  the  system  of  that  emi- 
nent philosopher  might  be  better  illustrated 
by  new  experiments,  and  more  generally  dif- 
fused. The  curators  of  the  academy  of  Pa- 
dua, hearing  of  the  great  success  which  at- 
tended Zanotti  in  his  philosophical  lectures, 
invited  him  to  that  place ;  but  their  endea- 
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vours  proved  fruitless,  as  he  preferred  a  resi- 
dence in  his  native  soil  to  any  views  of  private 
advantage.  His  country  becoming  now  sen- 
sible of  his  merit,  he  was  made  librarian  to 
the  Institute,  of  which  he  had  before  been  ad- 
mitted a  member ;  and  three  years  after,  he 
was  chosen  secretary,  by  which  means  a  much 
wider  field  was  opened  for  the  exercise  of  his 
genius  and  talents.  He  now  began  to  write 
an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  academy, 
which  he  did  in  Latin,  beginning  with  a  his- 
tory of  its  institution,  and  continuing  it  till  the 
year  1766.  pin  this  work,  order,  elegance, 
perspicuity,  and  brevity  were  so  happily 
blended,  that  many  preferred  reading  it  to  the 
papers  themselves,  and  even  thought  the  pub- 
lication of  the  latter  unnecessary.  Zanotti, 
indeed,  was  not  only  .a  man  of  science,  but  an 
excellent  writer ;  and  there  was  no  subject, 
however  difficult  and  dry,  which,  when  clothed 
in  his  language,  did  not  become  agreeable. 
Fontenelle  seems  to  have  been  his  model,  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  not  an  unsuc- 
cessful imitator. 

He,  however,  distinguished  himself  no  less 
by  the  contributions  which  he  furnished  to 
these  transactions,  than  by  the  account  which 
he  gave  of  those  supplied  by  others.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  geometricians  of  almost 
all  ages  had  made  many  attempts  to  square 
the  circle  and  hyperbola.  Hippocrates  of 
Chios  undertook  this  difficult  task,  but  de- 
spairing of  success,  confined  himself  to  a 
Junule  ;  and  the  result  equalled  his  expecta- 
tions, so  that  he  could  justly  boast  that  though 
he  was  not  able  to  square  the  whole  circle,  he 
had  at  any  rate  squared  a  part  of  it.  Succeed- 
ing geometers  enlarged  on  this  discovery,  but 
none  of  them  attempted  the  hyperbola.  Za- 
notti therefore  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
this  neglected  field,  and  carried  his  researches 
so  far,  that  he  found  means,  according  to  the 
Hippocratic  method,  to  square  not  only  one 
space  in  the  hyperbola,  but  several.  The  glory 
acquired  by  this  discovery  he  soon  after  en- 
creased  by  another.  Archimedes  first  shewed 
that  the  solidity  and  superficies  of  a  sphere, 
and  the  circumscribing  cylinder,  have  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other  •,  but  though  this  noble  and 
elegant  theorem  was  highly  extolled  by  all 
geometers,  no  one  ever  thouglit  of  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  it  to  other  figures  ;  till  at  length 
Tacquet  shewed,  in  explaining  Archimedes, 
that  what  took  place  in  the  cylinder,  took 
place  also  in  an  equilateral  cone,  and  in  any 
figure  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle  and 
circumscribed    square    around    the    diagonal. 


Zanotti,  however,  went  much  farther  than 
Tacquet;  for  vi'hat  the  latter  sliewcd  in  regard 
to  two  figures  only,  he  proved  ii;  regard  to  ail 
figure;  circumscribing  a  sphere,  and  by  a  de- 
monstration so  easy,  short,  and  convenient, 
that  it  must  excite  astonishment  how  it  could 
so  long  escape  the  notice  of  all  mathematicians. 
He  then  proceeded  to  plane  figures,  and  in 
the  same  happy  manner  discovered  another 
theorem  both  elegant  and  useful ;  for  lie  found 
that  there  is  no  polygon,  circumscribable  to  the 
circle,  of  whatever  kind,  regular  or  irregular, 
the  area  of  which  has  not  the  same  proportion 
to  the  area  of  the  circle,  as  its  circumference 
has  to  that  of  the  circle.  Overjoyed  at  these 
discoveries,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  them, 
written  in  French,  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Montpellier,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
royal  society  of  London,  he  had  a  little  before 
been  elected  a  member.  He  added  greatly 
also  to  his  mathematical  reputation  by  a  me- 
thod of  separating  indeterminate  quantities  ;  a 
discovery  of  great  utility  in  algebra.  He  de- 
tected also  various  errors  in  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  and  in  opposition  to  those  who  assert- 
ed that  the  intensity  of  sound  was  in  the  ratio 
of  the  density  of  the  air  in  wliich  it  was  exe- 
cuted, he  proved  by  numerous  experiments, 
that  when  the  elasticity  of  the  air  was  in- 
creased, though  the  density  remaineil  the 
same,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  was  increased, 
and  consequently  was  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  this  principle.  He  showed  also  that  the 
Bologna  stone  or  phospliorus,  as  it  is  called, 
instead  of  borrowing  its  light  from  the  sun, 
was  kindled  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  shone  with 
its  own  light.  The  experiments  by  wliich  he 
proved  tliis  were  much  commended  by  Mar- 
sigli  and  other  academicians,  as  well  as  those 
by  which  he  shewed  that  a  ray  of  light,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rays  of  another  colour,  always 
retained  the  colour  proper  to  it,  tJiough  it 
passed  through  flame  ;  a  circumstance  which 
by  many  was  doubted.  Papers  by  him  on  all 
these  subjects  were  published  in  the  Commen- 
taries of  the  Institute.  He  wrote  also  on  com- 
pound motion  ;  on  the  existence  of  space  -,  on 
the  multiplication  of  quantities ;  and  other  im- 
portant subjects.  One  great  object  of  his  re- 
search was  the  nature  of  central  forces,  on 
which  he  wrote  several  papers,  inserted'ift  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  ;  and  Tic  rlfter- 
wards  composed  a  separate  work  on  the  same 
subject,  with  a  view  to  induce  young  persons 
to  scudy  a  part  of  Newton's  principles,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  of  g''eati  importance,  as 
containing  almost  the  foundation  of  that  greai 
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plulosopher's  system,  and  being  best  calculated 
to  explain  the  heavenly  bodies.  No  part,  how- 
ever, of  the  many  things  which  ho  composed 
on  this  subject,  pleased  him  so  much  as  that 
which  related  to  the  means  of  determining  the 
velocity  of  a  body  drawn  or  repelled  from  its 
centre,  in  any  point  of  its  orbit.  This  the- 
orem was  so  highly  esteemed  by  Paul  Frisius, 
that  he  acknowledged  tliat  he  derived  great 
benefit  from  it  in  composing  his  work  on  uni- 
versal gravity. 

Zanotti  turned  his  thoughts  also  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  vis  viva,  then  much  agitated,  and 
wrote  on  that  subject  three  dialogues  in  Italian, 
which   are  distinguished   by  their  perspicuity 
and  elegance.     On  this  point  he  supported  the 
opinion  of  I)es  Cartes,  in  opposition  to  Leib- 
nitz, who  conceived  that  this  force  was  not  to 
be  estimated  from  the  velocity,  as  he  asserted, 
but  from  the  square  of  the  velocity.     The  pro- 
perties of  numbers  claimed  a  share  likewise  of 
Zanotti's  attention,  and  particularly  tliat  of  the 
number    nine,  of  wliich  if    any   multiple    be 
taken,  the   sum   of   the   figures    forming  that 
multiple    will    bo    a    multiple    of    nine    also. 
Though  many  liatl  attempted  a  demonstration 
of  this  truth,  nothing  that  could  fully  satisfy 
the  wishes   of  mathematicians  on  the  subject 
had  been  obtained.     Zanotti,  therefore,  sup- 
plied this  deficiency,  and  added  some   curious 
observations  on   the   properties  of  other  num- 
bers,   and    especially    of    the    number   three. 
Having  published  a  work  on  moral  philosopliy, 
in  which  he  chiefly  followed   the  peripatetics, 
whom  he  defended  against  Maupertuis,   he  be- 
came involved   in   a   literary    dispute    with   a 
learned   Dominican,  named   Ansaldi,  who   in 
opposition  wrote  "  Vindicia;  Maupertusianic." 
In  this  work  the  author  accused  Zanotti  of  un- 
dervaluing the  Catholic- religion,  as  he  seemed 
to  ascribe  too  much  to  the.  Stoic  philosophy  in 
alleviating  the  misfortunes  of  human  life.     Va- 
rious publications  followed  on  both  sides,  and 
Zanotti  was  much  hurt  to  find  that  his  religi- 
ous principles  were  called  in  question,  especi- 
ally as   it  was  his  anxious  wish  to  avoid  not 
only  every  act,  but  even  thought,  that  might 
afFord  the  least  ground  for  crimination.     Some 
of  his  friends,  however,  espoused  his  cause, 
and  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  zeal  and 
ability  as  to  free  him  from  every  suspicion. 

Zanotti's  genius  was  not  confined  to  the 
mathematics  and  subjects  of  philosophy ;  he 
was  also  a  poet,  and.  distinguished  himself  by 
verses  which  he  wrote  both  in  the  Tuscan  and 
Latin  languages.  In  the  early  part  of  life  lie 
was. much  struck  with  the  style  and  manner 


of  Catullus,  wliom  he  seems  to  have  selected 
for   his  model  ;   but    as    the   most  celebrated 
poets  of  Italy  began  about  that  time  to   unite 
the  suavity  of  Petrarch  with  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  Dante,  he  adopted  the  same  plan. 
Many  of  his  Italian   poems,  scattered   about, 
were  collected  by  Eustatio  Manfredi,  and  in- 
serted in   a  miscellaneous  collection  from  the 
works  of  difTerent  poets,   published  under  the 
name  of  Augustine  Gobbi.     Some  of  his  Latiii 
elegies  were  edited  by  J.  Antonio  Vulpi,  along 
with  his  own  poems,  and  those  of  some  others  ; 
and  the  learned  editor,  in  characterising  them, 
observed,  that  they  exhibited  so  much  of  the 
sweetness,  elegance,  and  simplicity  of  the  Ro- 
man style,  that   Catullus   himself   would    not 
have  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them.    All 
his  Latin   as  well  as  Italian  poems  were,  how- 
ever, published  separately  in  a  more  complete 
manner  some    years    after,  at    Florence,    and 
lastly  at  Bologna.     This  edition  contains  some 
pieces  in  which  he  imitated  not  only  Catullus, 
but  also  Tibullus,  Ovid,  and  Virgil.    Though 
Zanotti  neither  coveted  nor  sought  for  honours, 
he  accepted  the  oflice  of  president  of  the  insti- 
tute, after    the    death    of   Beccaria,  and    was 
much  gratified   by   this  mark  of   esteem  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  countrymen.     He  lived 
in  habits  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  many 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  particularly  with 
Morgagni,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  who  en- 
tertained so  high   a  respect  for   him,  that   he 
dedicated  to  him  the  second  part  of  his  Opus- 
cola,  the   first  being  inscribed  to  Haller,  and 
the    third  to   the  senate  of  his  native  place. 
Voltaire   also  occasionally  corresponded  with 
him ;  and    he  was   much   esteemed    by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  who,  when  he  learned  that  he 
intended  to  resign  his  office  as  secretary  to  the 
institute,  wrote  to  the  senators  requesting  them 
to  use  all   their   influence  to  retain  him ;  and 
Zanotti  knowing  the  pontiff's  wishes,  desisted 
from   his  design.     He   died   in  the   month  of 
January  1777.    His  principal  works  are  "  Delia 
Forza    de'  Corpi,  che    chiamano  viva.     Libri 
tre."  Bologna  1752,  8vo. ;  "  La  Filosofia  Mo- 
rale secondo  I'Opinione  de'  Peripatetici,"  &c. 
ibid.  1754,  4to.,   Venice  1 763  -,  "  Discorsi  III. 
del  Sig.  Francesco  Maria  Zanotti,"  &c. ;  these 
are  in  answer  to  a  book  of  Father  Casto  Inno- 
cenzo  Ansaldi,  entitled    "  Vindicia;   Mauper- 
tuisianje,"    A'a/i/«  1755,  8vo.;  "  Orazione  in 
lode  della  Pittura,    &c."    Bologna  I'j^o.   8vo. ; 
"  Poesie  Volgari  e  Latine,"  Florence  1734,  and 
Bologna  1757-;  "Della   Forza   attrativa  delle 
Idee,"   Naples  1747,    Bologna  1774  j  "  De  vi- 
ribus  ccntraljbus,"  Bononia  1768.     He  contri- 
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buted  also  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Bologna  papers  on  the  following 
subjects  :  "  Dc  motu  composito  ;"  De  hyper- 
bolicis  quibusdam  spatils  ;"  De  elastris  ser- 
mones  tres  ;"  "  De  separandis  indeterminatis  ;" 
« De  corporlbus  quibusdam  spherre  circum- 
scriptis  ;"  "  Epistola  in  qua  primum  de  luce 
agitur,  turn  pauca  indicantur  de  motu  initiali ;" 
"  Sermo  observationem  novam  exhibens,  qua 
mathematicus  longe  pvestantissimus  de  la 
Lande  mirabilem  quamdam  in  Saturni  motu 
inequalitatem  demonstrat."  Fabrotiii  Vita  Ita- 
lorum  Doctrina  excellefitium. — J. 

ZAPPI,  GiAMBATisTA  Felice,  a  lawyer 
and  poet,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Imola 
in  1667.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Montalto,  in  Bologna,  where  his  proficiency  in 
letters  and  the  sciences  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  received  the  laurel  of  graduation  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  He  settled  at  Rome  in  the 
profession  of  an  advocate,  where  his  legal 
knowledge  raised  him  to  the  offices  of  assessor 
in  the  tribunal  of  agriculture,  and  fiscal  in 
that  of  the  highways.  His  favourite  pursuit, 
however,  was  vernacular  poetry,  in  which  he 
exercised  himself  so  successfully,  that  his  com- 
positions were  highly  applauded  in  all  the  li- 
terary circles  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy  degli  Ar- 
cadi,  which  was  indebted  to  him  for  much  of 
its  reputation  ;  and  he  frequented  that  de'  Con- 
cili,  held  in  the  college  de  Propaganda,  before 
which  he  read  many  learned  dissertations  rela- 
tive to  history  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

He  married  Faustina,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Carlo  Maratti,  who  rivalled  her  husband 
in  poetical  talents.  Zappi  was  particularly 
esteemed  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  and  enjoyed 
the  regard  and  affection  of  all  the  learned  in 
Rome  and  the  rest  of  Italy.  In  this  course  of 
prosperity  he  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death 
in  1 7 19,  at  the  age  of  52.  The  poems  of  his 
which  have  been  published  are  not  numerous, 
but  are  such  as  give  him  a  place  among  the 
most  distinguished  poets.  Whether  he  ele- 
vates his  style  to  lofty  themes,  or  sports  in 
light  and  amoroust topics,  he  is  equally  happy; 
—  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm  in  the  first; 
elegant,  graceful,  and  natural  in  the  last.  The 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  his  most 
fan^.ous  sonnets  are  a  proof  of  their  merit  and 
reputation.  His  pieces  are  printed  in  various 
collections  of  poetry.     Tiraboschi. — ;A. 

ZARATE,  Augustine  de,  a  Spanish  his- 
torian, was  accountant  of  the  royal  grants  to 
Charles  v.,  when  he  was  sent,  in  1543,  to 
South  America,  with  the  commission  of  comp- 


troller-general in  Peru  and  Terra  Firma,  as 
well  for  the  receipt  of  the  royal  dues  and  re- 
venues, as  the  payment  of  the  king's  officers. 
Finding  afi^airs  much  embroiled  by  the  divisions 
among  the  Spaniards,  he  determined  to  write 
down  every  thing  he  observed ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  was  led  to  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  these  differences,  as  far  as  the 
firft  discovery  of  those  countries.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  his  work  whilst  in 
Peru  through  the  brutality  of  one  of  Gonzales 
Pizarro's  chief  officers,  who  threatened  to  kill 
any  one  who  should  presume  to  record  his 
actions.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  collecting  all  the  memoirs  he 
could  procure,  from  which,  when  in  a  place 
of  safety,  he  composed  his  book,  entitled, 
"  Del  Descubrimento  y  Conquista  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  del  Peru,"  first  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1555,  8vo.,  with  a  dedication  to  Philip  II., 
then  Prince  of  Spain  ;  and  reprinted  at  Seville, 
1577,  fol.  These  editions  vary,  and  some- 
times contradict  each  other,  but  the  first  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  authentic,  being  made  under 
the  author's  inspection.  The  work  has  been 
translated  into  Italian  and  French.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  Robertson  as  possessing  considerable 
merit,  and  being  entitled  to  great  credit.  Za- 
rate  appears  after  his  return  to  have  had  an 
employ  in  the  mint  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  his  history. 
Nic.  Antonio.  Moreri.  Robertsoti's  America. 
—  A. 

ZARLINO,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  mu- 
sical theorist  of  the  x6th  century,  was  born  at 
Chioggia,  a  city  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in 
1540.  He  was  Maestro  di  Capella  of  St. 
Mark's  church,  in  Venice,  and  composed  the 
music  for  the  rejoicings  in  that  city  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
which  was  much  applauded.  He  is  however 
much  better  known  as  a  writer  on  music,  the 
science  of  which  he  studied  under  Adrian 
Willaert,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  he 
became  an  author  in  it  at  the  age  of  18.  From 
that  period  to  the  age  of  49  he  was  continu- 
ally employed  in  augmenting  and  revising  his 
works,  which  were  at  length  very  voluminous, 
and  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  among  modern 
writers  in  that  branch  of  science.  His  musical 
treatises  are  divided  into  «'  Istitutioni  Armo- 
niche,"  "  Dimostrazioni  Armoniche,"  and 
'<  Supplementi  Musicale ;"  which  appeared 
separately,  and  at  different  dates,  but  were 
published  collectively  at  Venice  in  1589,  f61. 
in  4  tomes,  the  last  of  which,  however,  con- 
sists of  tracts  on  diffierent  subjects  not  con- 
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nected  with  music.  Of  the  nboVe  treatises, 
the  "  Institutions"  are  chiefly  historical  ami 
elementary ;  the  "  Demonstrations''  consist 
of  discourses,  in  the  form  of  tlialogue,  between 
tlie  principal  musicians  of  the  time,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  curious  speculations  concern- 
ing the  abstruse  and  mathematical  parts  of 
ma-.ic  ;  and  the  "  Supplements"  are  chiefly 
defences  of  the  opinions  advanced  by  him  in 
his  former  works.  Of  the  writings  of  this 
author  Dr.  Burney  thus  speaks :  "  There  are 
few  musical  authors  whom  I  have  more  fre- 
quently consulted  than  Zarlino,  having  been 
encouraged  by  his  groat  reputation,  and  the 
extent  of  his  plan,  to  hope  for  satisfaction 
from  his  writings  concerning  many  difficulties 
in  t!\e  music  of  the  early  contrapuntists  ;  but  I 
must  own  that  I  have  been  more  frequently 
discouraged  from  the  pursuit  by  his  prolixity, 
than  enlightened  by  his  science:  the  most  tri- 
vial information  is  involved  in  such  a  crowd  of 
words,  and  the  suspense  it  occasions  is  so 
great,  that  patience  and  curiosity  must  be  in- 
vincible indeed  to  support  a  musical  enquirer 
through  a  regular  perusal  of  all  his  works." 
Dr.  Burney,  however,  acknowledges,  that  "  if 
we  make  allowances  for  hi.  infirmity  in  that 
particular,  many  useful  precepts,  and  much 
curious  information  concerning  the  music  of 
the  sixteenth  century  may  be  collected  from 
his  works."  Tlraboschi  asserts,  that  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  learned  he  is  regarded 
as  the  first  restorer  of  music  after  Guido  Are- 
tino.  Zarlino  died  in  1599.  Tlraboschi. 
Biiriieys  and  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Music, r— A. 

ZEKO  THE  Eleatic,  a  Grecian  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Elea,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  flou- 
rished about  463,  B.  C.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Parmenides,  and  by  some  is  said  to  have  been 
his  adopted  son.  Continuing  to  reside  in  his 
native  city,  which,  small  as  it  was,  he  pre- 
ferred to  Athens,  as  allowing  of  more  inde- 
pendence, he  became  a  celebrated  master  in 
the  Eleatic  sect.  Some  have  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  him  the  invention  of  the  dialectic 
art ;  it  is  however  certain  that  he  displayed 
much  subtlety  in  those  logical  argumentations, 
which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  rule  by 
Aristotle  and  others.  He  was  a  zealous  friend 
of  civil  liberty,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost 
his  life  in  opposing  a  tyrant.  There  are  so 
many  different  narrations  of  this  event,  that 
some  have  doubted  the  whole  fact,  yet  it  seems 
verified  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  substance  appearo  to  have  been,  that  hav- 
ing been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
petty   tyrant  of  his   native   place,  he  endured 


the  most  cruel  torments  without  betraying  his 
accomplices ;  and  that  at  length  his  country- 
men, roused  by  the  example  of  liis  fortitude, 
fell  upon  the  usurper  and  stoned  him  to  death. 

According  to  Aristotle,  Zeno  taught  that 
nothing  can  be  produced  either  from  that  which 
is  similar  or  dissimilar:  that  there  is  only  one 
being,  which  is  God  ;  and  that  this  being  is 
eternal,  homogeneous,  and  spherical :  that 
there  are  many  worlds :  that  in  nature  there  is 
no  vacuum  :  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of 
four  elements,  heat,  moisture,  cold,  and  dry- 
ness :  that  the  body  of  man  is  from  the  earth, 
and  nis  soul  is  composed  of  an  equal  mixture 
of  the  four  elements.  He  employed  all  his 
subtlety  in  arguing  against  the  possibility  of 
motion  ;  and  according  to  the  representation 
of  Seneca,  he  carried  his  scepticism  so  far  as 
to  deny  the  real  existence  of  external  objects. 
In  reality,  he  seems  to  have  accustometl  him- 
self so  much  to  reason  on  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  to  have  been  so  destitute  of  precise 
and  definite  notions,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  sense  he  put  upon  his  words, 
and  whether  he  admitted  or  rejected  a  properly 
divine  nature.  His  practical  philosopliy  is  de- 
preciated by  Bayle  from  his  justification  of  the 
warmth  with  which  he  resented  reproach : 
"  If  I  were  indifferent  to  censure  (said  he)  I 
should  also  be  indifferent  to  praise  :"  yet  it  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  be  expected  from  a  phi- 
losopher that  he  should  extinguish  all  sensibi* 
lity  of  the  opinion  expressed  of  him  by  his  fel- 
low creatures.  His  writings  appear  to  have 
been  in  great  esteem  among  the  ancients,  but 
none  of  them  have  reached  modern  times. 
Diogen.  Laert.      Bnyle.      Bruckcr.  —  A. 

ZENO,  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect  of  ancient 
philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Cittius,  a  maritime 
town  of  Cyprus,  which  having  originally  been 
peopled  by  a  colony  from  Phenicia,  he  is  some- 
times designated  as  a  PJienician.  His  father, 
Mn.iscus,  was  a  merchant,  who,  in  his  pro- 
fessional concerns,  having  frequently  occasion 
to  visit  Athens,  purchased  several  writings  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers  for  the  use  of  his  son, 
who  early  displayed  a  great  propensii/  to  learn- 
ing, which  the  father  was  liberal  enough  to 
encourage.  Zeno  was  born  about  B.C.  366, 
and  in  his  30th  year  (his  22d  according  to  one 
author)  took  a  voyage  to  Athens,  carrying  with 
him,  it  is  said,  a  cargo  of  Phenician  purple, 
which  vvas  lost  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
the  Piraeus.  Going  into  a  bookseller's  shop, 
he  took  up  a  volume  of  Xenophon's  Commen- 
taries, and  reading  some  passages  of  it,  was  so 
much  delighted,  that  he  enquired  of  the  book- 
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seller  where  such  men  were  to  be  met  with. 
Crates,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  happened  at 
that  instant  to  pass  by,  when  the  shopkeeper, 
pointing  to  him,  said,  "Follow  that  man." 
Zeno  from  that  time  became  an  attendant  upon 
the  lectures  of  Crates,  but  the  modesty  of  his 
character  would  not  permit  him  to  copy  the 
cynic  disregard  to  the  ordinary  decorums  of 
life.  He  was  likewise  desirous  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  sect  which  prided  itself  in  the  con- 
tempt of  every  kind  of  science.  He  therefore 
became  an  auditor  of  other  masters  who  pro- 
fessed to  instruct  their  disciples  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  he  entered  the  school  of  Stllpo. 
Crates,  unwilling  to  lose  a  promising  follower, 
attempted  to  drr.g  him  thence  by  force  ;  but 
Zeno  said  to  him,  "  You  may  seize  my  body, 
but  Stilpo  has  got  hold  of  my  mind."  After 
an  attendance  of  some  years  upon  Stilpo,  he 
became  a  disciple  of  Xenocrates  and  Diodorus 
Cronus,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  learnt  the 
dialectic  art ;  and  he  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  ingenious  subtleties  communicated  to 
him  by  this  master,  that  he  rewarded  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  He  finished  his  course 
of  instruction  in  the  school  of  Polemo,  who, 
aware  of  his  intention  to  collect  materials  on 
all  sides  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  not  unacquainted,  Zeno,  with  the 
Phenician  disguise  in  which  you  creep  into 
gardens  to  rob  the  fruit." 

Having  thus  informed  himself  of  every  part 
of  the  philosophy  then  taught  in  Greece,  he 
resolved  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect. 
He  chose  for  his  school  a  place  called  the 
poiki/e,  or  painted  porch,  from  its  being  adorned 
with  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  and  other  emi- 
nent painters  ;  and  the  ston,  or  porch,  by  way 
of  distinction  ;  and  from  the  latter  appellation 
his  followers  acquired  the  name  of  Stoics.  He 
obtained  great  fame  by  the  acuteness  of  his 
reasonings,  a  quality  much  admired  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  his  private  character  being  also 
highly  respectable,  he  was  much  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  his  numerous  disciples,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  notice  of  the  great.  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedon,  when  at 
Athens,  attended  his  lectures,  and  invited  him 
to  his  court ;  but  so  little  was  he  disposed  to 
make  an  interested  use  of  royal  favour,  that 
when  an  aciiuaintance  offered  to  procure  him 
some  gratuity  from  tlie  king,  he  declined  all 
further  intercourse  with  liim.  The  Athenians 
placed  sucli  confidence  in  his  integrity,  that 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  their  citadel  in  his 
hands,  and  decreed  him  a  golden  crown  and  a 


statue.  He  is  said  to  have  come  very  rich  to 
Greece  ;  but  he  lived  with  great  simplicity  and 
abstemiousness,  keeping  only  one  servant,  and 
limiting  himself  to  br.  id  and  fruits  at  table, 
though  the  great  were  fr:'.juently  his  guests. 
In  other  pleasures  he  was  equally  continent  j 
and  the  modesty  of  his  disposition  led  him  to 
shun  crowds  and  personal  distinction.  Zeno 
was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  severe  aspect,  and 
a  contracted  brow.  His  constitution  was  na- 
turally weak,  but  by  temperance  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age.  W^  had  reached 
his  98th  year,  when  falling  by  accident  he 
broke  one  of  his  fingers.  Taking  this  as  a 
warning  to  depart,  he  struck  the  ground  with 
his  hand,  and  repeating  from  the  tragedy  of 
Niobe  the  line,  "  Here  I  am,  why  do  you  call 
me  ?"  went  home  and  strangled  himself,  pur- 
suant to  the  philosophical  tenet,  that  a  man's 
life  was  always  at  h'S  own  disposal.  The 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  public  funeral 
in  the  Ceramicum,  and  a  tomb,  with  an  in- 
scription recording  that  his  memory  was  thus 
cherished  on  account  of  the  precepts  of  virtue 
which  he  inculcated  on  the  youth  who  were 
his  auditors.  His  death  is  dated  in  the  first 
year  of  the  129th  Olympiad,  B.  C.  264. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  Zeno  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  invented  new  terms  than 
new  doctrines ;  and  Cicero  has  observed,  that 
he  had  little  reason  for  deserting  his  masters, 
especially  those  of  the  Platonic  sect.  His 
dialectics  were  chiefly  employed  in  logoma- 
chies, and  more  for  the  defence  than  the  eluci- 
dation of  his  opinions.  In  jnorals  his  prin- 
ciples were  those  of  the  Cynics,  only  rendered 
somewhat  more  decorous ;  hence  Juvenal 
justly  represents  the  Stoic  doctrines  as  differ- 
ing from  those  of  the  Cynics  only  in  the  tunic. 
With  respect  to  physical  science,  Zeno  derived 
his  doctrine  through  the  medium  of  Platonism, 
from  Pyth.igoras  and  Heiaclitus.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics,  therefore,  being  hetero- 
geneous in  its  origin,  is  compouna  in  its 
system  ;  and  having  risen  to  high  dignity  and 
reputation,  it  has  been  the  f  ubject  of  volumi- 
nous discussion  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers,  and  requires  indeed  almost  an  express 
treatise  for  an  adequate  explanation.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the  Wise 
Man  of  Zeno  is  a  character  of  the  highest  vir- 
tue of  which  he  could  form  a  conception  ;  and 
that  altliougli  unattainable,  it  has  afforded  a 
model  fur  the  imitation  of  some  of  the  noblest 
cliaracrers,  public  and  private,  that  heathen 
antiquity  presents.  Diog.  Laert.  Bruci&.-rr- 
A. 
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ZENO,  Roman  F.mpcvor  of  tlic  East,  was 
ilescejuled  from  nn  Isaurian  family  of  distinc- 
lioii,  atul  first  bore  tlie  name  of  'J'rascalissaiis. 
He  was  a  eommandcr  of  the  Isaurian  troops  in 
the  service  of  Leo  I.  when  that  Emperor  mar- 
ried him  to  his  eldest  dauglitcr  Ariadne,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  created  Iiim 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
east.  Wlien  tlic  Goths,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  Aspar  and  Ardaburius  by  Leo's 
order,  had  entered  into  Constantinople,  in 
which  they  were  committing  violent  disorders, 
they  were  driven  out  again  with  great  slaughter 
by  Zeno.  Leo  dying  in  the  beginning  of  474, 
transmitted  the  empire  to  his  grandson  by  Zeno 
and  Ariadne,  to  whom,  through  the  influence 
of  tlie  Dowager-empress  Verina,  his  father  was 
added  as  a  colleague.  The  young  Emperor 
dying  within  ten  months  of  his  grandfather, 
Zeno  possessed  the  whole  imperial  power  ;  but 
his  scandalous  conduct  having  provoked  Ve- 
rina, who  considered  the  empire  as  her  gift, 
she  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  headed 
by  her  brother  Basiliscus,  on  the  intelligence 
of  which  Zeno  took  refuge,  first  in  Chalccdon, 
and  then  in  his  native  country  of  Isauria.  Ba- 
siliscus caused  himself  to  be  declared  emperor; 
but  becoming  highly  unpopular,  a  new  revo- 
lution took  place,  in  which  Zeno  was  restored, 
and  Basiliscus  was  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
soon  after  perislied  in  prison.  The  extinction 
of  the  western  empire  took  place  about  this 
time ;  and  Zeno  received  deputies  from  the 
Roman  senate,  requesting  from  him  the  title 
of  patrician  for  Odoacer,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy,  and  recognizing  Con- 
stantinople as  the  seat  of  universal  empire. 
Zeno  at  the  first  audience  sternly  reproached 
the  deputies  with  the  treatment  of  their  past 
emperors,  but  flattered  by  their  submission, 
and  his  title  of  sole  Roman  emperor,  he  en- 
tered into  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
Odoacer.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was 
turbulent  and  inglorious.  In  479,  Marcian, 
son  of  Anthcmius,  late  emperor  of  the  West, 
claimed  the  empire  in  right  of  his  wife  Leon- 
tia,  the  other  daughter  of  Leo,  and  attacking 
Zeno  in  his  capital,  obliged  him  to  take  refuge 
in  the  palace ;  but  Marcian  being  deserted  by 
his  followers,  was  taken,  and  confined  to  a 
monastery.  Theodoric,  king  of  tlie  Ostro- 
goths, who  had  assisted  Zeno  in  tlie  revolts 
against  him,  at  length  broke  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner into  the  empire,  and  obliged  Zeno  to  pur- 
chase his  retreat  by  tlie  cession  of  part  of 
Lower  Dacia  and  Ma-sia,  and  the  dignity  of 
commander  of  the  household  troops, and  consul. 
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The  inveterate  enmity  of  the  Empress  Verina 
raised  up  a  now  competitor  to  Zeno,  in  Leon- 
tius,  a  general  in  Syria,  whose  revolt  was  for 
a  time  successful  in  that  province  ;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Theodoric  and  another  imperial 
commander,  and  simt  up  in  a  fortress,  where 
he  M'as  taken  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death. 
These  insurrections  against  his  government  ag- 
gravated the  severity  of  Zcno's  disposition, 
who  practised  great  cruelty  towards  many  per- 
sons of  distinction  suspected  of  having  favoured 
his  enemies ;  and  the  dread  and  hatred  lie  in- 
spired were  probably  the  eventual  cause  of  the 
violent  pains  in  his  bowels  in  which  he  expired 
in  491,  at  the  age  of  65,  after  a  reign  of  17 
years  and  tlirec  months.  His  widow  Ariadne 
married  immediately  after  his  decease.  The 
reign  of  Zeno  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, on  account  of  the  Henoiicoi,  a  confession 
of  faith  promulgated  by  his  order,  which  all 
the  bishops  of  the  East  were  required  to  sign, 
under  pain  of  degradation  and  exile.  Univtrs. 
Hist.      Gibbon.  —  A. 

ZENO,  Apostolo,  an  eminent  Italian  man 
of  letters,  born  at  Venice  in  1668,  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  in  that  city,  descended  from 
a  family  which  some  centuries  before  had  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Candia  with  a  Venetian 
colony.  His  father  dying  whilst  he  was  a 
child,  he  was.  left  with  a  brother  under  the 
care  of  their  mother,  who  afterwards  married 
a  man  of  rank.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  semi- 
nary ot  religious  at  Castelli,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  •, 
but,  disgusted  with  the  barbarism  which  then 
reigned  in  the  schools,  he  applied  chiefly  to 
polite  literature,  and  in  1684  composed  a  poem, 
entitled,  "  L'Incendio  Veneto,"  which  he 
printed,  and  inscribed  to  the  Doge  Marco  An- 
tonio Giustiniani.  Being  encouraged  by  tliis 
patron  to  proceed  in  the  poetical  career,  he 
published  pieces  on  the  surrender  of  Modor\, 
and  the  acquisition  of  Navarino,  and  trans- 
lated the  satires  of  Persius  into  Italian  verse. 
He  exercised  liimself  also  in  lyric  poetry,  but 
when  his  judgment  became  more  mature,  he 
committed  these  juvenile  productions  to  the 
flames.  Dramatic  composition  was  at  length 
the  principal  object  of  his  attention,  as  the 
species  in  wliich  the  fairest  scope  was  given 
for  excellence  ;  for  although  there  were  at  that 
time  many  writers  of  operas,  tliey  were  so  de- 
praved by  the  false  taste  of  the  age,  that  they 
were  held  in  no  repute.  He  first  made  trial 
of  his  talents  in  some  dramatic  pastorals,  which 
beiiig  favourably  received,  he  rose  to  a  loftier 
stvam,  and  by  his  <'  Lucio  Vero,"  represented 
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in  1700,  extended  his  fame  beyond  Venice, 
to  Florence  and  other  cities  in  Italy,  where  it 
was  repeatedly  acted.     In  that  year  he  was  in- 
vited to  Modena  by  Duke  Rinaldo  I.,  to  com- 
pose for  the  festivities  to  be  given  on  occasion 
of  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Leopold  stood  sponsor ;  and  he  gave 
so    much  satisfaction    to    the  Duke,  that  he 
wished  to  retain  Zeno  at  his  court,  but  he  w:is 
too  much  attached  to  Venice  to  leave  it.     He 
had   already  formed    plans   of    more    serious 
studies,  one  of  which  was  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Venice  ;  and  for  this  he  had  collected 
a  g;reat  number  of  documents.     The  biography 
of  Venetians  eminent  for  literature  and  public 
services  was  also  a  favourite  scheme ;  as  like- 
wise the  publication  of  such  writers  on  Italian 
affairs  as  had  not  yet  been  edited.     But  a  work 
on  which  he  bestowed  particular  pains,  was  a 
biography  of  Italian  poets,  commenced  by  him 
in  1697.     In  this,  it  was  his  intention  to  give 
the  lives  of  all   the  Italians  who  had  acquired 
any  name  in   poetry   from   the  1 2th   century, 
together  with  a  critical  view  of  their  works  ; 
and  his  plan  was  so  extensive,  that  he  did  not 
regard    what    Crescembini  had    done    on  the 
same  subject  as  having  at  all  anticipated  him. 
There  were  to' be  prefixed  two  copious  disser- 
tations on  the  origin,  progress,  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  Italian  language  and  poetry.     It  appears 
by  a  letter  from  Zeno  to  the  celebrated  Maglia- 
becchi,  that  in  1700  he  had  put  the  last  hand 
to  the  first  volume,  which  came  down  to  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  and  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  remainder  ;  but,  either  deterred 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  or  occu- 
pied in  too  many  pursuits 'at  once,  he  left  the 
design  unfinished,  as  he  did  the  others  above- 
mentioned.    Tiraboschi  mentions  this  intended 
work  in  the  following  passage,  which  also  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  the  literary  character  of 
the  author :  "  No  one  perhaps  was  ever  more 
qualified  for   such   an    undertaking   than  this 
person  ;  furnished  as  he  was  with  a  very  co- 
pious private  library,  connected  in  friendship 
and  correspondence  with  Magliabecchi,  Mura- 
tori,  MafFei,  and  (!:her  men  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion for  learning  in  that  age,  a  very  minute  ob- 
server and  sagacious  distinguisher  of  all  that 
relates  to   manuscripts   and   old   editions,  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  memory,  a  quick  under- 
standing, exact  criticism,  and  a  certain  natural 
justness  of  tact — what  a  full  and  complete  his- 
tory of  vernacular  poetry  would  he  have  given 
us  ?    But  his   invitation  to  the  imperial  court, 
and  his  occupation  there,  caused  him  first  to 
interrupt,   and  then  entirely  to  lay  aside  the 
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thought  of  this  great  work ;  and  the  memoirs 
which  he  had  already  collected  and  arranged 
for  that  purpose  are  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  convent  of  the  fathers  preachers  iii  Venice, 
called  Dclle  Zattere,  to  which  he  left  all  his 
books." 

Zeno  seems  to  have  been  diverted  from  his 
own  objects   chiefly   by  a  facility  of  temper, 
which  induced  him  to  engage  in  different  tasks 
at  the  request  of  others,  one  of  which  was  a 
continuation  of  a  geographical  work,  entitled, 
"  II  Mappemondo  Istorico,"  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  history  of  several  of  the  northern 
kingdoms,  in  4  volumes.     He  likewise  greatly 
interested  himself  in  the  general  advancement 
of  knowledge  and   literature  among  Ids  coun- 
trymen, and  was  a   principal  founder  of  tlie 
academy    Degli    Animosi    at    Venice,    which 
first    assembled    in   the    Grimani  palace.     In 
order  to  promote  purity  of  language,  he  drew 
up  an  epitome  of  the  dictionary  "  Delia  Crus- 
ca,"  in  two  volumes,  and  he  reprinted  a  work 
of  Ottonelli,  entitled   "  Annotazioni  sopra  il 
Vocabolario  della  Crusca."     But  the  most  im- 
portant   service  he  conferred    on    vernacular 
literature  was    in   quality    of    editor    of    the 
"  Giornale  de'  Letterati  d'ltalia,"  a  periodical 
work,  giving  a  critical  view  of  all  the  most 
valuable    publications   of    Italian    writers,    in 
which  Zeno  himself  composed  a  large  share  of 
the  articles,  and   was  assisted  by  a  number  of 
the  ablest  men    of  the   time   in   their   several 
departments.     This  work  commenced  in  1710, 
and  wf.s  continued  by  him  to  38  volumes.     He 
was  obliged  in  some  degree  to  remit  his  literary 
labours  in  consequence  of  a  prefecture  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  republic  in  171 2,  which 
he  held   for  three  years  ;  but  they  were  again 
augmented  by  his  engagement  to  be  the  editor 
of  some  of  the  old  Venetian  historians,  to  the 
re-publication  of  whose  works  he  added  pre- 
faces and  elucidations  historical  and  biogra- 
phical.    He  had  been  invited  to  the  imperial 
and  other  German  courts  in  his  poetical  capa- 
city, but  had  been  prevented  from  accepting 
their   proposals  by   domestic  and    other   ties. 
The  death  of  his  wife  in   1715,  by  whom  he 
had  one   daughter,  left  him  more  at  his  own 
disposal ;  but  otlier  obligations  detained  him 
till   171 8,  when  he  yielded  to  the  very  liberal 
offers  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  set  out 
for  Vienna.    On  the  road  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  leg,  the  consequences  of  which 
confined  him  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  he  found  causes  of  uneasiness  from 
the  jealousies  and  delays  incident  to  a  court. 
He  was,  however,  very  graciously  received  by 
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tlio  Emperor,  who  nomiiiatccl  him  both  his 
poet  and  historian;  but  it  was  in  the  former 
clinractcr  that  ahiiost  all  his  time  was  occupied. 
He  continued  eleven  years  in  tlie  imperial  ser- 
vice, during  which  he  composed  a  great  num- 
ber of  operas  and  dramas,  in  the  latter  of 
■which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Pictro 
Pariati.  At  length,  desirous  of  returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  obtained  his  dismission 
from  the  Emperor,  and  brought  back  with  him 
many  tokens  of  the  munificence  of  the  imperial 
family.  His  salary  of  4000  florins  was  continued 
to  him  on  the  condition  of  fuiMiishing  annually 
a  sacred  drama  for  music,  or  oratorio,  of 
which  he  publislied  fifteen  in  1735,  dedicated 
to  Charles  and  his  empress,  Elizabeth.  He 
afterwards  composed  two  more  ;  when  finding 
his  poetical  fervour  subside  from  advanced 
age,  he  resigned  the  task  to  his  successor, 
Metastasio. 

Zeno  continued  after  his  return  to  employ 
himself  diligently  in  literary  occupations,  per- 
haps better  suited  to  his  talents  and  disposition 
than  poetry.  He  wrote  some  biographical 
memoirs  of  men  of  letters,  particularly  of  the 
learned  typographical  family  of  Manuzi.  He 
made  very  valuable  additions  to  the  account 
given  by  Vosslus  of  the  Italian  historians  who 
have  written  in  Latin,  by  his  elaborate  "  Dis- 
sertazioni  Vossiani,"  printed  in  2  vols.  1752  ; 
and  he  occupied  a  great  portion  of  his  advanced 
years  in  corrections  and  annotations  on  Fon- 
tanini's  "  Bibliotheca  dell'  Eloquenza  Italiana," 
his  edition  of  which  appeared  after  his  death. 
Formany  years  he  had  attended  to  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  of  ancient  medals,  which  he  ren- 
dered at  length  very  rich  and  valuable  -,  but  he 
wrote  nothing  on  this  subject  except  some 
cursory  remarks  contained  in  his  familiar  let- 
ters. In  these  various  pursuits  he  passed  the 
years  of  declining  life,  which,  notwithstanding 
several  disorders  and  infirmities,  was  protracted 
nearly  to  the  completion  of  his  82d  year,  when 
he  died  at  Venice,  in  1750.  At  his  funeral, 
his  memory  was  eulogized  in  a  Latin  and  an 
Italian  oration.  His  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  applause 
by  his  biographer,  who  docs  not  omit  his 
singular  devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which 
led  him  more  than  once  to  visit  the  house  of 
Loreto. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Zeno  were  published 
in  ten  vols.  8vo.  Venice,  1744.  They  do  not 
rank  high  as  poetical  compositions.  They  had, 
however,  the  merit  of  showing  that  sense  was 
not  incompatible  with  adaptation  to  music, 
and  gave  a  specimen  of  a  tragic  Style  wjtiiout 


turgidity,  and  freed  from  the  intermixture  of 
low  buffoonery  which  before  infected  the  Ita- 
lian serious  drama.  His  letters,  published  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  1752,  contain  much  sound  criti- 
cism, and  many  notices  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  time.  Fabroiii  Vita  Italor.  Tiraboschi. 
— -A. 

ZENO,  Carlo,  an  eminent  Venetian  com- 
mander, born  about  1334,  was  the  son  of  a 
man  of  ancient  family  in  the  republic  who  had 
been  governor  of  Patlua,  by  a  mother  of  the 
house  of  Dandolo.  Having  lost  both  parents 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  with  a  private 
tutor  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who  made  him  wear  a 
clerical  habit,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  va- 
luable prebend  at  Patras.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Padua  for  the  study  of  the  law,  to 
which  he  applied  during  three  years ;  but 
falling  at  length  into  loose  company,  he  v/as 
engaged  in  play,  and  lost  all  his  property, 
even  to  his  books.  For  a  support,  he  enlisted, 
and  for  five  years  bore  arms  through  the  great- 
est part  of  Italy.  He  then  returned  to  Venice, 
and  soon  after  embarked  for  Patras,  to  take 
possession  of  his  benefice.  He  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  wars  which  agitated 
that  part  of  Greece  ;  and  after  his  recovery 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Peter,  King  of 
Cyprus,  who  made  use  of  his  services  on  va- 
rious important  occasions,  which  led  him  to  , 
France,  England,  Germany,  and  other  remote 
countries.  Returning  again  to  Patras,  he  found 
that  the  disturbances  there  afforded  more  em- 
ployment for  him  in  quality  of  a  military 
officer  than  a  canon,  on  which  account  he  re- 
nounced the  clerical  profession,  and  falling  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  of  noble  family,  mar- 
ried her.  From  that  time  it  was  his  great 
object  to  signalize  himself  in  arms,  and  his 
country  was  in  many  itistances  indebted  to  his 
courage  and  abilities.  After  various  honourable 
exploits,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Milan,  and  subsequently,  of  the  whole 
Milanese.  He  served  on  board  the  Venetian 
fleet  as  well  as  by  land,  and  rendered  himself 
formidable  by  sea  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
especially  to  the  Turks.  A  charge,  however, 
of  having  violated  a  law  of  the  repubhc,  which 
forbids  a  Venetian  to  receive  any  pay  from  a 
foreign  prince,  by  having  against  his  will  taken 
in  time  of  necessity  a  sum  of  money  from 
Francesco  Carrara,  caused  liim  to  be  impri- 
soned. But  the  need  of  his  service,  and  the 
popular  clamour  against  the  severity  with 
which  he  was  treated,  soon  occasioned  his 
liberation,  and  his  restoration  to  the  honours 
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he  before  possessed.  He  continued  to  serve 
his  country  with  his  former  zeal,  and  per- 
formed many  deeds  of  valour  in  defence  of  the 
King  of  Cyprus  and  against  the  Genoese.  At 
length,  resolving  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement  and  tranquillity,  he  entered 
into  a  second  marriage,  and  chiefly  employed 
his  time  in  study  and  the  conversation  of  the 
learned.  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  eloquence  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  never  lost  his  original  love  for  letters, 
though  he  had  intermitted  their  cultivation; 
and  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Gua- 
rino  da  Verona,  and  Antonio  da  Massa,  a 
celebrated  orator  and  theologian.  In  his  re- 
treat he  drew  about  him  the  most  learned  men 
then  residing  at  Venice,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Gabriello  da  Spoleti,  Manuel  Chry- 
soloras,  Vergerio  the  elder,  and  Tommasi. 
He  was  still  consulted  by  the  first  persons  of 
the  state  on  public  afl^airs,  and  sometimes  on 
their  family  concerns  ;  but  he  retired  as  much 
as  he  was  able  to  meditation  and  devout  ex- 
ercises. Carlo  Zend  died  in  1418,  at  the  age 
of  84,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
regrets  of  the  whole  Venetian  republic.  Jllo- 
reri.      Tiraboschi.  —  A. 

ZENOBIA,  Queen,  an  illustrious  female 
of  the  third  century,  to  whose  name  on  her 
medals  is  added  that  of  Septimin,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  who  claimed  her  descent  from  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  certainly 
sprung  from  a  distinguished  family  in  the  east. 
She  possessed  great  personal  beauty,  and  her 
mind  was  cultivated  far  beyond  the  usual  mea- 
sure of  her  sex.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  lan- 
guages, was  instructed  in  polite  literature 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Longinus, 
and  drew  up  for  her  own  use  an  epitome  of 
oriental  history.  It  is  affirmed  by  Athanasius 
that  she  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  but  this 
circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  her  biogra- 
phers. She  was  married  to  Odenatus,  King 
of  Palmyra  (see  his  article),  and  accompanied 
him  both  to  war  and  the  chace  ;  and  the  success 
cf  his  military  expeditions  is  in  great  measure 
attributed  to  her  prudence  and  courage.  After 
the  deatn  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  created 
Augustus  by  Gallienus,  which  occurred  about 
the  year  267,  she  assumed  the  sovereignty  under 
the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  wore  the  dia- 
dem, and  appeared  with  all  the  distinctions  of 
imperial  rank.  Gallienus,  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Odenatus,  having  sent  a  general 
to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Persians  in  his 
stead,  hostilities  took  place  between  him  nnd 


Zenobia,  who  defeated  him,  and  obliged  hira 
to  retreat  to  Europe.  She  governed  with  equal 
vigour  and  policy  ;  and  entertaining  vast  pro- 
jects of  dominion  for  herself  and  her  three 
sons,  she  employed  an  interval  of  peace  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.  in  annexing 
Egypt  to  the  extensive  territories  which  Ode- 
natus had  possessed.  By  her  general  Zabdas 
she  defeated  and  subjugated  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Roman  general  Probus  orProbatus  making 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  country,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  despair  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  She  continued  to  aggrandize  herself 
in  Asia,  and  her  authority  was  recognized  both 
in  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  when  Aureliaii 
succeeded  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  mar- 
tial prince,  as  soon  as  he  had  established  tran- 
quillity in  the  west,  resolved  to  wipe  off  tlie 
disgrace  of  suffering  the  richest  provinces  in 
the  east  to  be  usurped  by  a  female.  He  crossed 
over  to  Asia  with  a  powerful  army,  and  ad- 
vanced in  a  victorious  course  to  Antioch, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Zenobia. 
In  a  combat  near  that  city  he  routed  the 
cavalry  of  Zabdas,  upon  whose  retreat  the 
Queen  fled  to  Emessa.  Aurelian,  after  a  second 
successful  combat,  marched  on  to  that  city, 
where  the  Palmyrenian  army,  still  numerous, 
waited  for  him  under  the  walls.  Another  bat- 
tle, at  which  Zenobia  animated  her  troops  in 
person,  terminated  in  a  complete  victory  to 
the  Emperor ;  and  the  unfortunate  Queen 
withdrew  the  relics  of  her  forces  to  her  capftal 
Palmyra.  Aurelian  lost  no  time  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  arrived  before  that  famous  city,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difliculties  of  a  siege,  he 
sent  a  summons  to  the  Queen,  offering  her 
favourable  terms  as  a  private  person,  upon  her 
submission  ;  but  her  answer  was  in  the  style 
of  one  who  still  regarded  herself  as  a  powerful 
sovereign.  Palmyra  was  then  besieged  ;  and 
when,  after  a  long  resistance,  provisions  began 
to  fail,  Zenobia,  still  scorning  to  surrender, 
mounted  a  swift  dromedary,  and  directed  her 
course  to  the  Euphrates,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  refuge  in  the  Persian  territories.  A  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  sent  after  her,  overtook 
her  as  she  was  just  about  to  pass  the  river,  and 
brought  her  before  Aurelian.  He  received  the 
Queen  with  a  stern  countenance,  and  asked 
her  how  she  had  dared  to  resist  the  Emperors 
of  Rome.  She  replied,  "  Because  I  could  not 
acknowledge  as  such  a  Gallienus  and  others 
like  him ;  but  I  recognize  by  that  title  you 
who  know  how  to  conquer."  Returning  to 
Emesa,  Aurelian  submitted  the  fate  of  Zenobia 
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■and  her  adliorents  to  a  tribunal  at  which  he 
presiilcii.  The  Roman  soldiers,  regarding  her 
as  anotlier  Cleopatra,  demanded  her  death ; 
but,  according  to  Zosimus,  she  purchased  her 
life  by  tlic  unworihy  act  of  throwing  all  the 
blame  of  her  resistance  upon  her  ministers 
and  counsellors.  Slie  was  pardoned,  together 
•with  her  third  son  ;  what  became  of  the  other 
two  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  those  whom 
she  had  made  the  culprits,  among  whom  was 
Lori^inus,  were  vindictively  put  to  death. 
This  event  is  dated  in  273. 

The  person  of  Zenobia  was  reserved  to  de- 
corate the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  a  spectacle  of 
peculiar  splendour.  The  unfeeling  pride  of 
the  Romans  had  established  the  custom  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  royal 
captives  made  by  the  triumphant  general,  who 
had  concluded  ..  successful  war ;  and  no  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  was  likely  to  induce  a  fierce 
imperial  soldier  to  forego  such  an  indulgence 
of  ii'.solent  ostentation.  0;i  the  appointed 
tiay  I'le  pompous  procession  moved  to  the 
capitcl,  a  principal  figure  in  which  was  Zeno- 
bia foil'iwing,  on  foot,  a  magnificent  chariot 
which,  in  her  prosperity,  she  had  designed  for 
a  far  difierent  entry  into  Rome.  She  was  en- 
circled with  chains  of  gold,  borne  up  by  slaves, 
and  almost  -sunk  under  the  load  of  jewels  with 
which  slie  was  adorned.  No  particulars  are 
related  of  her  behaviour  in  a  scene  which  Cleo- 
patra died  to  avoid  ;  but  history  informs  us, 
tliat  the  victor  afterwards  treated  her  with 
humanity,  assigning  her  an  agreeable  residence 
at  Tibur,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  days  as  a  Roman  matron.  Some  writers 
assert  that  she  entered  into  a  second  marriage 
with  a  senator  of  Rome,  and  that  from  this 
union  sprung  a  Roman  progeny  of  Zenobia, 
which  was  subsisting  to  the  fifth  century  ;  but 
others  suppose  that  these  might  be  descendants 
of  her  daughters,  whom  Aurelian  married  into 
families  of  distinction.  Her  surviving  son, 
Vhaballat,  withdrew  into  Armenia,  where  the 
emperor  bestowed  on  him  a  small  principality. 
Univ.  Hist.  Crevier.  Gibbon.  —  A. 

ZEPHYRINUS,  Pope,  succeeded  Victor  in 
the  Roman  see  in  the  year  201.  At  his  acces- 
sion a  violent  persecution  was  raging  against 
the  Christians  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  which  obliged  Zephyrinus  to  conceal 
himself;  but  it  being  terminated  at  the  death 
of  Plautianus,  he  resumed  the  public  exercise 
of  his  functions,  and  was  no  more  incommoded 
by  external  troubles  in  the  church.  It  was, 
however,  disturbed  by  heresies  within  its 
bosom ;  and  Zephyrinus  is  mentioned  as  one 


who  opposed  wiih  vigour  and  success  the 
Theodotian  errors.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  actions  of  this  pope,  who  governed  his  see 
17  or  18  years,  his  death  being  dated  in  218 
or  219.      Moreri.   Bowrr.  —  A. 

ZEUXIS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  antiquity, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  practice  his  art 
in  the  4th  year  of  the  95th  Olvmpiad  (B.C. 
397.)  was  a  native  of  Heraclea,  but  of  which 
town  bearing  this  name,  in  Greece  and  Magna 
Grsecia,  is  not  known.  He  is  said  by  Ouin- 
tilian  to  have  been  the  first  who  understood 
the  management  of  lights  and  shades,  and  to 
have  excelled  in  colouring  ;  but  he  is  censured 
for  giving  too  much  bulk  to  his  heads  and  mas- 
siness  to  his  limbs,  whicli  is  ascribed  to  an 
imitation  of  the  strength  and  grandeur  of 
Homer's  manner.  He  certainly  sfood  extremely 
high  in  his  profession,  and  various  stories  are 
told  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  copied  nature, 
and  the  pains  he  took  to  attain  excellence. 
One  of  these  relates,  that  having  painted  a  boy 
carrying  a  bunch  of  gapes,  which  last  were  re- 
presented with  so  much  truth  that  a  bird  flew 
to  peck  them,  he  acutely  remarked,  "  I  have 
painted  the  grapes  better  than  the  boy,  for  if 
he  had  been  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature,  the 
bird  would  have  been  afraid  to  approach." 
More  famous  is  the  narrative  of  the  picture  of 
Helen  which  he  executed  for  the  Crotonians 
as  an  ornament  for  their  temple  of  Juno.  Re- 
solving to  surpass  every  single  model  of  female 
beauty,  he  selected  from  the  handsomest  young 
women  of  Croton  five,  from  whose  naked 
charms  he  formed  an  assemblage  of  all  that 
appeared  the  most  perfect  in  each.  This  figure 
was  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  amateurs  of 
antiquity  as  the  finest  specimen  of  art  existing  ; 
and  the  artist  himself,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
sparing  estimator  of  his  own  merit,  inscribed 
under  it  the  lines  of  Homer,  in  which  Priam 
expresses  his  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
real  Helen.  He  also,  though  liberally  paidfcur 
his  work  by  the  Crotonians,  exacted  a  fee  from 
every  one  who  came  to  see  it  before  it  was 
placed  in  the  temple.  If  he  has  been  imitated 
in  this  practice  by  modern  painters,  another 
mode  in  which  he  displayed  his  vanity  has 
probably  had  very  few  imitators :  this  was 
making  presents  of  his  pictures,  as  being  above 
all  price.  Before  this  period,  however,  he  had 
become  so  rich  as  well  as  ostentatious,  that  he 
appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  his  name 
embroidered  in  gold  letters  upon  his  mantle. 
These  were  his  failings  ;  but  that  he  was  a 
great  honour  to  the  art  by  his  admirable  pro- 
ductions, the    concurrent  voice    of  antiquity 
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testifies.  Among  his  most  famous  perform- 
fcnces  are  mentioned  a  Jupiter  on  his  throne, 
with  the  other  Gods  standing  round  ;  a  Her- 
cules in  his  cradle  strangHng  the  serpents, 
Alcmena  and  Amphitryon  looking  on  in  terror  ; 
a  Penelope  with  an  expression  conformable  to 
her  character ;  a  Cupid  crowned  with  roses, 
for  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Athens  ;  a  Mar- 
syas  bound,  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome  ;  and  a  group  of  Centaurs. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  this  artist's  private  life 
nothing  is  known,  nor  is  it  recorded  how  long 
he  lived  ;  but  a  whimsical  anecdote  is  given  of 
tiie  cause  of  his  death.  It  is  said,  that  having 
painted  an  old  woman,  on  attentively  survey- 
ing his  work,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a 
iit  of  laughter,  that  he  died  on  the  spot. 
Plhiil.  Hist.  Naiiir.  DatlViie  d/Pittori  ant.  —  A. 
ZIEGLER,  James,  a  learned  writer  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Landshut  in  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
studied  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  after 
Vvhich  he  visited  the  libraries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  cultivated  the  society  of  men  of 
letters  for  his  improvement.  He  resided  several 
years  at  Rome,  and  made  particular  researches 
into  the  history  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII., 
collecting  every  thing  which  tended  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  papal  court.  In  that  capital  he 
also,  from  his  conferences  with  the  Bishop  of 
Drontheim  and  some  learned  Swedes,  collected 
materials  for  a  more  accurate  account  of  Scan- 
dinavia than  had  hitherto  appeared,  and  a  nar- 
rative of  the  cruelties  committed  by  Chris- 
tiern  II.  of  Denmark.  He  had  contracted  in 
Hungary  an  intimacy  with  the  learned  Celio 
Calcagnini,  who  wished  to  settle  him  in  the 
mathematical  chair  of  Ferrara,  in  15 19,  but 
neither  this,  nor  the  proposal  of  a  professsor- 
ship  at  Padua,  took  cfFect,  It  appears  that  he 
accompanied  the  celebrated  German  captain 
George  Frunsberg  in  the  Italian  wars  as  his 
counsellor  or  secretary.  It  is  also  afRrmed  that 
he  Vi'as  for  a  time  professor  at  Ingolstadt,  and 
that  he  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Upsal,  but  this  seems  uncertain.  He  taught 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Vienna,  from  whence 
he  withdrew  through  fear  of  the  Turks,  and 
retired  to  Wolfgang,  bishop  of  Passau  in  Ba- 
varia, under  whose  protection  he  composed  a 
part  of  his  works.  Ziegler  died  at  Passau  in 
1549.  The  earliest  of  his  publications  was 
against  the  Waldenses,  written  whilst  he  was 
Still  a  catholic,  and  printed  at  Leipzic  in  15  12. 
Of  his  other  works  are  a  variety  of  tracts,  geo- 
graphical, historical,  political,  mathematical, 
and  controversial,  which  display  great  learning 


and  research.  In  some  of  the  later  he  is  ex- 
tremely severe  upon  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
if  he  did  not  openly  renounce  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
favoured  the  cause  of  Luther  and  the  reformers, 
Thuatii  Hist.  Moreri.  Tiraboschi.  —  A. 

ZIEGENBALG,BARTHOLOMEw,a  Lutheran 
German  divine,  was  born  in  1683,  at  Pulnitz,  a 
townin  Upper  Lusatia,  three  miles  from  Dresden, 
where  hisfather  carried  on  business.  Having  gone 
through  the  usual  course  of  school  education,  at 
Gorlitz  and  Berlin,  he  removed  in  1703  to  the 
university  of  Halle,  where  he  applied  chiefly 
to  biblical  literature.  About  this  time  Frede- 
rick IV.  King  of  Denmark  being  desirous  to 
procure  some  men  of  learning  to  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  in  order  to  instruct  and  con- 
vert the  natives,  Ziegenbalg  was  particularly 
recommended  for  that  purpose,  and  in  1705 
was  ordained  at  Copenhagen.  The  same  year 
he  sailed  for  India,  and  in  tlie  course  of  the 
voyage  became  completely  cured  of  a  hypo- 
chondriacal affection  with  which  he  had  been 
much  troubled  from  his  infancy.  In  the  month 
of  July  1706  he  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  but 
met  with  great  opposition  to  his  views  -,  and 
matters  were  at  length  carried  so  far,  that  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle,  and  confined  for 
some  time.  As  he  now  found  that  evil-minded 
persons  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission,  he  determined  to  return 
to  Europe,  as  he  hoped  that  he  should  there  be 
able  to  remove  every  difficulty.  In  July  17 15 
he  landed  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  proceed- 
ing thence  to  the  camp  at  Stralsund,  had  an 
audience  of  the  King,  who  appointed  him  pro- 
vost of  the  mission,  upon  which  he  repaired 
to  Copenhagen  to  lay  an  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings before  the  royal  missionary  college, 
and  to  receive  farther  instructions.  He  then 
paid  another  visit  to  Germany  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  passing  through  Holland,  v/ent  to 
England.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  King, 
and  after  a  short  stay  embarked  with  his  wife 
on  board  an  English  ship  for  India,  in  the 
month  of  March  17  16.  As  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Malabar  languages,  he  established,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Tranquebar,  a  Portuguese  and  Malabar 
printing-house,  in  which  many  of  his  own 
works  were  printed.  After  discharging  his 
missionary  duty  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  for 
thirteen  years,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease, 
brought  on  in  all  probability  by  too  close  appli- 
cation, of  which  he  died  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary 1 7 19,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Of  his  works,  besides  some  in  German  relative 
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to  his  voyage  and  mission,  are,  "  Grammatica 
Damulica,"  Halle  1 7 16,  4to.  "  Brcvis  deli- 
ncatlo  Missionis  Opcris."  Tranquebar,  i  7  1 7, 
8vo.  "  Explicatio  Doctrince  Christians  Da- 
nuilice,"  ibid.  1719,  8vo.  "  Biblia  Damulica," 
ibid.  1723,410.  In  the  last  mentioned  work 
he  was  assisted  by  Benjamin  Schultzes.  Jd- 
chcrs  Allgcni.  Gclehit.  Lexicon.  Forsog  til  ct 
Lexicon  over  Daiiskcy  Norske  og  Islandske  larde 
Aland  af  Jens  Worm.  —  J. 

ZIMMERMANNf,  John-George,  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  miscellaneous  writer,   was 
born  in  1728  at  Brug,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
of  which   his  father  was  a  senator.     After  an 
education  in  polite  literature  and  philosophy  at 
Bern,  having  made  choice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottin- 
gen,  where   he    was    domesticated    with   the 
celebrated    Haller,  then    a    professor    in    that 
school.     He  made  various  experiments  to  con- 
firm that  writer's  doctrine  of  irritability,  which 
he  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  on  gra- 
duating    in    1 75 1.      His    attachment    to   his 
master  was  shown  by  an  account  of  Haller  in 
the  French  language,  which  he  printed  in  1752 
in  the  journal   of   Neufchatel,  and  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  an  enlarged  form  in 
German.     He   married  at  Bern  a  relation  of 
Haller,  and   soon  alter  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  post  of  public  physician  to  his  native 
town   of  Brug.     In  this  retired   situation  lie 
employed  his  leisure  in  writing  pieces  both  in 
prose  and  verse  ;  and  in  1756  lie  published  the 
first  sketch  of  his  popular  work  "  On   Soli- 
tude."    This    was   followed  in    1758  by  liis 
essay    "  On   National  Pride,"  which    passed 
through  several  editions,  and   was   translated 
into    various    foreign    languages.      He    was, 
however,"  wisely  not  inattentive  to  reputation 
in  his  proper  profession  ;  and  in  1 763  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume   of  his  work  "  On  the 
Experience  of  Medicine,"  which  was  followed 
by  others,  and  established  his  character  as  a 
judicious  reasoner  on  the  genuine  sources  of 
medical   knowledge    and  improvement.       An 
epidemic  disease  which  raged  in  his  neighbour- 
hood during   three   years,  supplied  him  with 
facts   and   observations   which    produced    his 
"  Treatise  on  Dysentery,"  1 766,  and  gave  a 
further    extension  to    his    professional    fame. 
The  dedication  to  him  of  his   friend  Tissot's 
letters  on  the  same  epidemic  further  conduced 
to  make  his  name  advantageously  known.     In 
consequence,  he  received  an  offer  of  the  va- 
cant post  of  physician  to  the  King  of  England 
for  Hanover,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed 
in  1 768  to  that  capital.     Though  he  had  now 


quitted  that  solitude  in  a  provincial  town  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  heartily  tired,  he 
was  still  far  from  a  happy  man.  A  constitu- 
tional irritability  of  temper,  and  propensity  to 
hypochondriac  complaints,  rendered  his  life 
uneasy  when  not  actually  engaged  in  business, 
which,  however,  fortunately  accumulated  upon 
him.  In  1771,  a  local  disease,  under  which 
he  had  long  laboured,  induced  to  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  surgeon 
Meckel  at  Berlin ;  and  his  residence  in  that 
city  was  rendered  peculiarly  agreeable  on  his 
convalescence,  by  the  attentions  of  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  the  flattering  notice 
of  the  king  himself,  to  v/hom  he  was  pre- 
sented. Having  become  a  widower,  he  mar- 
ried a  second  time  in  1782,  and  was  indebted 
to  this  union  for  most  of  the  comfort  of  his 
remaining  life,  which  was  clouded  by  various 
afflictions.  His  literary  occupation  for  some 
subsequent  years  was  to  complete,  or  re-write, 
his  favourite  work  "  On  Solitude,"  which  at 
length  appeared  in  4  volumes.  Some  ridicule 
might  be  incurred  by  a  court-physician  for 
writing  such  a  work,  and  by  the  Empress  of 
Russia  by  her  excessive  admiration  of  it,  had 
not  the  author  now  lowered  his  idea  of  soli- 
tude to  "  a  state  of  the  soul  in  which  it  aban- 
dons itself  freely  to  it's  reflexions,"  which 
doubtless  may  be  occasionally  enjoyed  in  the 
midst  of  a  court. 

In  the  year  1786  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Zimmermann  occurred, 
that  of  his  being  sent  for  to  attend  the  great 
Frederic  in  his  last  illness.  There  was  little 
room  for  his  medical  skill ;  but  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  publishing  an  account  of  his 
"  Conversations"  with  that  celebrated  prince, 
together  with  various  particulars  and  anecdotes 
relative  to  him.  He  was  also  induced  by  that 
partial  attachment  which  the  favour  of  a  supe- 
rior is  so  apt  to  excite  in  an  inferior,  to  under- 
take a  defence  of  the  character  of  Frederic 
against  tlie  caustic  censures  of  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau.  These  writings  exposed  him  to 
some  severe  criticisms,  which  he  felt  too 
acutely  for  his  peace ;  and  his  mind  was  further 
disquieted  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  contro- 
versies now  agitating  the  continent  relative  to 
the  principles  which  effected  the  French  revo- 
lution. Attached  by  court  habits  to  the  cause 
of  kings,  by  birth  to  that  of  aristocracy,  and 
by  faith  to  the  Christian  religion,  he  viewed 
with  jealousy  and  detestation  those  societies 
which  v'ere  supposed  to  aim  at  the  subversion 
of  established  forms  and  authorities,  and  de- 
clared open  war  against  them.     He  even  pro- 
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ceeded  so  far  as  to  address  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold  a  memoir  recommending  their  sup- 
pression by  the  hand  of  power ;  and  he  involved 
himself  in  a  prosecution  for  libel  by  a  charge 
■which  he  brought  against  a  person  by  name, 
for  an  unavowed  publication.  While  his  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  high  irritation  from  these 
causes,  the  approach  of  the  Frencli  towards 
Hanover  in  1794  almost  subverted  iiis  reason. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  pillage  of 
his  house,  and  ruin  of  his  fortune  ;  he  abstained 
from  food,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  died 
absolutely  worn  out,  in  1795,  at  the  age  of 
66.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  a  man 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  rendered 
him  in  a  high  degree  the  object  of  private 
friendship  and  public  esteem.  Life  of  Zim- 
mtnnanit  by  Tissot.  —  A. 

ZINGIS  :  Genghiz  or  Jenghiz-Khan  : 
founder  of  the  Mogul  empire,  was  the  son  of 
Bisukay  or  Jesukai,  a  chief  over  thirteen  hords 
of  Moguls  in  the  vast  Tartarian  range  between 
China  and  the  Caspian  sea.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  placed  about  1 161,  and  the  first  name 
he  bore  was  Temugin.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  only  in  his  13th  year,  the  greater  part 
of  the  subject  hords  deserted  him  and  joined 
another  chief.  He  took  the  field  against  the 
revolters,  and  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  and 
afterwards  experienced  a  variety  of  fortune,  of 
■which  confused  accounts  are  given  by  the 
oriental  historians.  He  was  in  his  40th  year, 
and  had  acquired  much  fame  and  experience 
in  war,  when  collecting  all  the  troops  which 
followed  his  standard,  he  marched  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  tribes,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  By  way 
of  intimidation,  he  immediately  caused  seventy 
cauldrons  of  water  to  be  heated,  into  which  he 
plunged  as  many  of  the  captive  chiefs  ;  and 
then  pillaged  all  the  habitations  of  the  rebels, 
and  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants.  Confede- 
racies were  now  entered  into  to  crush  the 
rising  power  of  Temugin,  and  plots  were  laid 
against  his  life,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape.  His  most  formidable  opponent  was 
Vang,  or  Ungh,  the  great  khan  of  the  Ke- 
raites,  fabulou^dy  known  to  the  Europeans  by 
the  name  of  Prester  John,  with  whom  ho  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  earlier  years,  and  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  services  Temugin  had  rendered  this 
khan,  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  caused  him  to 
join  his  enemies  •,  the  event,  however,  was 
the  total  defeat  and  death  of  the  great  khan,  of 
all  whose  territories  Temugin  became  master 
by  conquest,  and  tlius  rose  to  the  supremacy 


over  the  Mogul  tribes.  At  his  capital,  Kara- 
korum,  he  summoned  a  couroultai,  or  general 
diet,  A.,  D.  1205,  in  which  he  was  installed  in 
the  Mogul  empire  by  the  consent  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  great  chiefs,  and  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  giving  a  new  code  of 
laws  to  the  nation.  In  the  following  year,  the 
whole  army  being  assembled  near  the  source 
of  the  river  Onon,  divided  into  nine  bands, 
each  with  their  pavilion  and  standard,  they 
acknowledged  Temugin  for  their  sovereign, 
by  the  title  of  Chingez,  or  Zi/igis,  signifying 
the  most  great. 

The  laws  of  Zingis  had  for  their  object  the 
preservation  of  peace  at  home,  and  the  conduct 
of  war  abroad.  The  penalty  of  death  was 
denounced  against  murder,  adultery,  perjury, 
and  the  theft  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  the  great 
articles  of  Tartar  property.  The  future  elec- 
tion of  the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes 
of  his  family,  and  the  heads  of  tribes.  Va- 
rious regulations  were  laid  down  for  thechace, 
on  which  the  pastime  and  plenty  of  a  Tartar 
camp  so  much  depends.  The  nation  was  in- 
terdicted all  servile  labours,  which  were  to 
be  performed  by  slaves  and  strangers,  and  was 
consecrated  to  the  sole  profession  of  arms. 
The  weapons  assigned  to  them  were  bows, 
scymetars,  and  iron  maces,  and  the  troops 
were  distributed  into  divisions  of  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands.  The  sol- 
diers and  officers  were  made  individually  re- 
sponsible for  each  others  safety  and  conduct  j 
and  it  •was  a  rule  that  peace  should  never  be 
granted  without  previous  conquest.  In  reli- 
gion, Zingis  established  universal  toleration. 
He  was  himself  a  pure  theist,  whose  only 
article  of  faith  was  the  existence  of  one  God, 
the  creator  and  governor  of  all  things.  His 
Mogul  and  Tartar  subjects  were  idolaters, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  all  of 
whom  were  allowed  to  practise  their  several 
rites  at  liberty,  without  difference  of  privileges. 
Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  the  prope* 
Mogul  empire,  he  successively  by  his  own 
arms  and  those  of  his  lieutenants  reduced  the 
different  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  rendered 
himself  the  undisputed  monarch  of  the  pastoral 
nations  who  pitch  their  tents  from  the  wall  of 
China  to  the  Volga.  China  itself  was  at  this 
time  divided  into  two  empires,  formed  of  its 
northern  and  its  southern  provinces.  To  the 
northern,  called  Kitay  or  Kathay,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  dynasty  of  the  Kin,  the  Mogul 
tribes  had  been  tributary  ;  and  in  1210,  Yong- 
tsi,  a  new  emperor  of  this  race,  sent  an  officer 
to  demand   tlie   usual  payment  from  Zlngi.s^ 
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He  refuse!  with  contempt,  and  immediately 
prepared  for  an  invasion  of  Kitay.  This  lie 
put  in  execution  the  following  year  ;  and  after 
taking  90  cities,  burning  a  vast  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  massacring  many 
thousands  of  people,  he  obliged  the  Kin  em- 
peror to  purchase  a  peace  at  the  price  of  a 
Chinese  princess,  500  youths  and  maidens, 
3000  horses,  and  a  large  tribute  in  gold  and 
silk.  On  departing,  he  inhumanly  ordered 
iill  the  children  whom  he  had  taken  in  four 
provinces  to  be  butchered.  In  a  second  expe- 
dition, the  Chinese  emperor  having  in  the 
mean-time  removed  southwards,  Zingis  laid 
siege  to  the  ancient  capital  Yen-King,  near  the 
present  Pekin,  which,  after  a  long  resistance 
.and  horrible  suffering  by  famine,  was  stormed 
by  the  Moguls,  with  the  conflagration  of  the 
imperial  palace ;  and  after  China  had  been 
desolated  by  foreign  arms  and  domestic  sedi- 
tion, its  five  northern  provinces  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Mogul  conqueror. 

The  dominions  of  Zingis  on  the  west  bor- 
dered upon  those  of  Mohammed  Sultan  of 
Karizm,  whose  territories  extended  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  confines  of  India  and 
Turkestan.  These  two  potentates  were  living 
in  a  state  of  dubious  agreement,  M'hcn  an  in- 
human outrage  committed  by  Mohammed's 
order  upon  a  caravan  of  ambassadors  and  mer- 
chants from  the  Mogul's  dominions,  gave 
Zingis  a  just  occasion  for  renouncing  all  amity 
with  him.  It  was  followed  by  his  invasion  of 
the  Karismian  Sultan's  dominions  in  I2i8, 
with  an  army  of  700,000  men,  ranged  under 
the  standards  of  his  four  sons.  They  were 
jnet  by  400,000  of  the  Sultan's  troops  ;  and  in 
the  bloody  campaigns  which  were  the  result 
of  this  mighty  conflict,  all  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous cities  and  countries  of  Transoxiaua, 
Karism,  and  Khorasan  were  taken  or  laid  waste 
by  the  Moguls.  Mohammed,  after  many 
disasters,  died  a  fugitive  in  a  desert  island  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  His  son,  Gelaleddin,  bravely 
contended  against  the  invader,  and  checked 
his  progress  till  retreating  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  and  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  spurred  his  horse  iiito  that  rapid  river,  and 
reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety.  Zingis 
felt  the  heroism  of  his  behaviour,  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  pursued,  and  turning  to  his 
sons,  said,  "  Any  son  might  wish  to  spring 
from  sucli  a  father."  He,  however,  ordered 
all  the  Sultan's  realo  children  to  be  killed.  In 
the  mean-time,  two  of  his  generals  Iiad  con- 
quered Persian  Irak ;  and  being  ordered  to 
enter  the  province  of  Aderbijian,  they  reduced 
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Ardebil  and  Tauris,  and  defeated  the  Georgi- 
ans who  came  to  attack  them.  They  after- 
wards returned  through  the  gates  of  Derbend, 
crossed  the  Volga  and  the  Desert,  and  thus 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  an 
expedition  never  before  attempted,  nor  since 
repeated. 

Zingis  remained  some  time  in  Khorasan 
after  the  defeat  of  Gelaleddin,  attending  to  the 
reduction  of  some  revolted  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, and  the  subjugation  of  others,  in  Persia 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  India,  in  which 
operations  numberless  lives  were  sacrificed 
without  mercy,  and  whole  tracts  of  country 
were  miserably  desolated.  The  Khan  returned 
to  Bokhara  in  1223,  where  curiosity  led  him 
to  make  enquiries  concerning  the  antiquities 
of  Balk  and  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  and  to 
hold  conferences  with  the  Mahometan  doctors, 
to  all  whose  tenets  he  is  said  to  have  assented, 
except  that  of  the  necessity  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  In  1224  he  crossed  the  river  Sir,  and 
held  a  grand  diet  in  the  plain  of  Tonkat, 
which,  though  seven  leagues  in  length,  was 
scarcely  able  to  contain  the  tents  of  all  the 
great  personages  assembled  from  the  most  re- 
mote provinces.  In  the  following  year,  Zingis, 
after  a  seven  years  absence  in  the  west,  passed 
through  Tartary  to  tlie  borders  of  northern 
China,  where  he  brought  under  his  dominion 
the  kingdom  of  Hya  or  Tangut.  He  then  went 
to  pass  the  summer  heats  on  the  mountain 
Lu-pan,  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  where, 
falling  sick,  and  perceiving  that  his  end  ap- 
proached, he  sent  for  the  generals  of  his  army, 
before  whom  he  declared  his  fourth  son  re- 
gent, till  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Octai,  whom 
he  nominated  as  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of 
grand  Khan  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars, 
After  recommending  unanimity,  and  giving  his 
advice  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Kin,  he  expired  in  August  1227, 
at  the  age  of  66.  His  body  was  interred  with 
great  pomp  under  a  beautiful  tree  which  he 
had  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose  on  returning 
from  a  hunting  expedition.  By  his  many  wives 
he  left  a  numerous  progeny,  of  which  four 
sons  only  are  recorded  in  history.  This  em- 
peror possessed  the  civil  and  military  qualitie? 
necess.ary  for  the  founder  of  a  mighty  mo- 
narchy, together  with  a  penetrating  and  en- 
quiring mind,  which,  with  superior  culture, 
might  have  placed  him  in  the  list  of  truly  great 
princes.  His  memory  now  survives  as  that 
of  one  of  the  great  conquerors  whose  deeds 
have  astonished  the  world,  to  which  they  have 
proved  the  most  terrible  of  scourges.  Hi? 
c  .c 
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simple  laws  were  long  the  rule  of  the  coun- 
tries he  governed,  and  are  still  religiously 
observed  by  the  Crim  Tartars.  D' tierbelot, 
Untvers.  Hist.     Gibbon.  —  A. 

ZINN,  John-Godfrey,  an  able  anatomist 
and  botanist,  born  in  1726,  studied  under 
Haller  at  Gottingen,  and  became  botanical 
professor  in  that  university.  He  began  his 
anatomical  career  with  various  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  sensibility  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  proceeded  to  examinations  of 
the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  at  length  pro- 
duced his  excellent  work  entitled,  "  Descriptio 
Anatomica  Oculi  Humani,  Iconibus  illustrata," 
Gotting.  4to.  1755,  in  which  a  more  accurate 
and  minute  anatomy  of  the  eye  is  given  than 
had  before  appeared,  with  very  beautiful  plates. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  botany  with  equal 
ardour,  and  published  several  papers  on  this 
subject,  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in 
the  academical  garden  and  the  vicinity  of  Got- 
tingen, in  which  he  chiefly  adopted  the  ar- 
rangement of  Haller.  When  already  arrived 
at  high  reputation,  and  in  the  progress  to  great 
future  eminence,  he  was  cut  off  at  the  early 
age  of  32,  in  Aprd  1758.  He  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Got- 
tingen, the  Institute  of  Bologna,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  Halhri  Bibl.  Amt. 
is*  Botan.  Eloy.< — A. 

ZINZENDORF,  Nicholas  Louis,  the 
leader  of  a  well  known  sect,  was  born  at 
Dresden,  in  the  month  of  May  1700.  His 
father,  George  Lewis,  one  of  the  first  minis- 
ters of  the  Electoral  court,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Elector,  on  account  of  his  fidelity,  died 
a  few  weeks  after  this  event ;  and  his  mother, 
in  1704,  having  married  the  Prussian  general 
Field  Martial  Nazmer,  became  by  this  union 
separated  from  her  son,  whom  she  seldom  saw 
afterwards.  Young  Zinzendorf,  therefore, 
was  educated  under  the  inspection  of  his  grand- 
mother ;  who  being  a  woman  of  great  piety, 
he  was  early  accustomed  to  read  the  scriptures 
himself,  or  to  hear  them  read  by  others.  At 
a  very  tender  age  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
principal  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  spiritual  songs ;  a 
taste  by  which  he  was  always  distinguished. 
After  studying  some  time  at  home,  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Professor  Franke,  at 
Halle,  where  he  applied  to  his  studies  more 
through  obedience  to  his  tutors  than  natural 
inclination,  and  made  a  good  progress  in  clas- 
sical learning.  He  possessed  also  so  ready  a 
turn  for  poetry,  that  he  composed  verses  faster 
than  he  could  write  them  down.  His  pane- 
ls 


gyrists,  however,  admit  that  at  this  time  he 
was  fond  of  company,  dressed  elegantly,  and 
even  indulged  in  various  kinds  of  dissipation, 
and  particularly  gaming,  which  he  pursued  til! 
he  had  lost  not  only  his  money,  but  all  his 
c'lFects.  It  is  said  that  before  this  period  he 
had  manifested  a  strong  turn  for  founding  re- 
ligious societies  ;  and  that  when  at  school  he 
was  accustomed  to  hold  assemblies  of  young 
people  of  all  descriptions  in  remote  places. 
On  his  departure  from  Halle  in  1716,  he  gave 
Franke  a  list  of  seven  societies  of  this  kind 
which  he  had  formed  between  1710  and  that 
period.  Among  the  young  friends  who  par- 
ticipated with  him  in  these  institutions  was 
Baron  Frederick  Von  WatteviUe,  in  whose 
company  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  labour- 
ing for  the  conveision  of  the  heathens.  With 
this  view,  according  to  his  own  account,  they 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  ;  and  their  idea 
was  not  to  undertake  that  task  themselves,  but 
to  employ  others  who  might  be  properly  qua- 
lified for  so  important  an  oflice.  A  baptized 
native  of  Malabar,  brought  to  Halle  by  the 
missionary  Ziegenbalg  (see  that  article),  seems 
to  have  first  given  occasion  to  this  resolution, 
which  was  afterwards  carried  into  full  effect. 
In  1 7 16  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  zeal ;  exer- 
cised himself  daily  in  languages,  and  suffered 
French  only  to  be  spoken  at  his  table.  In 
1 7 19  he  quitted  Wittenberg  in  order  to  go  on 
his  travels,  but  rather  that  he  might  gratify  his 
relations,  than  through  any  desire  of  his  own. 
On  his  tour  he  was  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther, who  having  left  him  at  Utrecht,  he  re- 
mained there  some  time,  and  continued  his 
studies  in  history  and  jurisprudence.  He  even 
took  some  lessons  in  physiology,  but  his  chief 
attention  was  directed  to  theology,  as  he  had 
already  determined  to  become  a  preacher.  At 
Utrecht  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
jurist  Vitriarius  and  the  celebrated  Basnage  j 
the  latter  of  whom  requested  leave  to  enter 
into  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  him. 
From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Henry  Prince  of 
Reuss,  he  endeavoured  to  spread  his  doctrine 
among  the  catholic  nobility,  some  of  whom 
took  their  admonitions  in  good  part,  while 
others  treated  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
and  bestowed  on  them  the  epithets  of  Janse- 
nists  and  Pietists.  He  lived  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  Father  de  la  Tour,  general  of  the 
society  of  the  Oratory,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  received 
him  with  great  civility,  and  endeavoured,  but 
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without  effect,  to  bring  him  over  to  the  ca- 
tholic church.  He  was  acquainted  also  with 
other  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  were 
Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador,  many  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  the  consort  of  the  Re- 
gent, and  even  the  Regent  himself.  He  re- 
turned to  Germany  from  Paris  through  Swis- 
serland,  in  1720,  and  proceeding  to  Hcrns- 
dorf,  in  Lusatia,  where  he  found  his  grand- 
mother still  alive,  along  with  her  sisters,  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  he  employed  himself  in 
instructing  the  domestics,  and  in  carrying  on 
a  literary  correspondence  vi'ith  his  friends.  His 
plan  at  this  time  was  to  purchase  an  estate  in 
some  retired  corner,  and  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  domestic  economy,  for  his  rela- 
tions would  not  consent  to  allow  him  to  gratify 
his  wishes  to  their  full  extent  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  theology,  and 
to  become  a  preacher.  Soon  after,  he  went  to 
Dresden,  and  having  received  the  management 
of  his  property  from  those  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  it,  he  purchased  the  lordship  of 
Bertlioldsdorf,  in  Lusatia,  and  espoused  a  sister 
of  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  a  lady  of  great  pru- 
dence and  virtue,  to  whom,  that  he  might  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  all  worldly  incum- 
brance, he  afterwards  assigned  over  his  whole 
property. 

The  year  1722  may  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  as  he  began  about  this  time 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  purer  church  dis- 
cipline, some  traces  of  which  were  observed 
among  the  sect  called  the  Bohemian  and  Mo- 
ravian brethren,  who,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  being  joined  by  the  Waldenses,  and 
the  true  followers  of  John  Huss,  had  always 
formed  a  peculiar  religious  community.  They 
had  experienced  several  bloody  persecutions 
from  1458  to  1627,  by  which  means  they  were 
nearly  extirpated  from  Germany,  a  small  rem- 
nant of  them  only  being  left,  under  the  most 
oppressive  circumstances,  in  Moravia,  till  the 
sect  acquired  new  life  in  the  year  1720.  At 
that  period  they  held  frequent  meetings,  read 
the  scriptures  with  their  old  books  of  hymns, 
celebrated  in  secret  the  holy  sacrament,  and  in- 
troduced, at  least  into  their  houses,  the  ancient 
church  discipline.  A  Moravian  carpenter, 
named  Christian  David,  a  very  religious  man, 
who  in  the  course  of  his  perigrinations  l>ad  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  pious  persons, 
encouraged  after  his  return  this  godly  zeal. 
His  friends  having  requested  him  to  search  out 
some  place,  in  another  country,  where  they 
might  have   full   freedom  to  perform  divine 


worship  according  to  the  manner  of  their  an. 
ccstors,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Count 
Zinzendorf,  who  promised  to  make  enquiry 
for  them,  and  in  the  mean-time  gave  them 
leave  to  settle  on  his  estate  at  Bertholdsdorf. 
In  consequence  of  this  permission,  three  men, 
two  women,  and  five  children,  went  thither 
from  Moravia,  at  Whitsuntide  1722,  and 
erected  on  a  hill,  in  a  wild  marshy  district,  a 
wooden  habitation,  amidst  the  ridicule  and 
scorn  of  the  neighbouring  people.  They  were 
so  exceedingly  poor  that  the  countess  sent 
them  a  cow  to  supply  milk  to  their  children. 
Their  number,  however,  was  soon  increased, 
by  a  few  converts  from  the  adjoining  country, 
and  Zinzendorf  arriving  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember with  his  consort,  saw  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  being  told  that  it  was  the  habitation 
of  the  Moravian  brethren,  he  got  out  of  his 
carriage,  and  having  welcomed  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  fell  down  upon  his 
knees  and  poured  forth  a  benediction  on  the 
infant  colony.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  the  celebrated  village  of  Hernhut.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  Christian  David  returned  to 
Moravia  to  search  out  the  eight  remaining 
members  of  the  brotherhood;  and,  by  his  re- 
presentation, such  a  zeal  was  excited  in  the 
villages,  that  the  people  flocked  to  him  by 
hundreds,  singing,  praying,  and  preaching. 
A  persecution  excited  against  these  people  by 
the  Jesuits  tended  to  increase  the  number  of 
emigrants ;  but  Zinzendorf  received  none  of 
them  without  examination,  and  those  whose 
views  were  found  not  to  be  entirely  pure  he 
sent  back,  giving  them  money  to  bear  their 
expences,  and  a  recommendation  to  their  go- 
vernment. It  thus  appears  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  brotherhood  at  Hernhut  was  not, 
as  supposed,  the  consequence  of  a  regular  plan 
formed  by  Zinzendorf,  but  arose  merely  from 
accident.  In  affording  protection  to  these 
people,  the  Count  exercised  no  power  over 
their  opinions,  but  left  them  at  full  liberty  to 
think  for  themselves,  as  they  had  declared  that 
they  would  rather  proceed  to  some  other 
country,  than  give  up  their  old  church  esta- 
blishment, which  had  been  so  highly  esteemed 
by  Luther.  His  reasons  for  allowing  them  so 
much  latitude  were,  that  he  found  nothing 
improper  in  their  doctrine ;  that  one  of  the 
most  respectable  divines  of  that  period,  J.  F. 
Buddeus,  of  Jena,  had  publickly  declared  them 
to  be  apostolic  and  useful,  and  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  they  might  be  introduced  into  the 
protestant  church.  Zinzendorf  now  laboured, 
in  conjunction  with  Rotlie,  the  clergyman  of 
c  c  2 
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Bertholdsdorf,  and  some  others,  in  instructing 
his  subjects,  and  particularly  in  giving  educa- 
tion to  their  children.  As  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, he  continued  a  true  Lutheran,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  people  remain  totally 
ignorant  in  regard  to  the  disputes  among  the 
protestant  divines.  In  1723  he  published  a 
small  catechism,  which  he  called  "  The  pure 
Milk  of  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus;"'  and  which  he 
said  had  cost  him  more  labour  than  all  his  other 
works.  In  1725  he  caused  Arndt's  book  of 
true  Christianity  to  be  translated  into  French, 
and  at  this  period  resided  sometimes  on  his 
estate  in  Lusatia,  and  sometimes  at  Dresden, 
where  he  was  offered  a  place  at  court,  which 
he  however  did  not  think  proper  to  accept. 
Charles  VI.  also,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
at  Brandeis  in  Bohemia,  gave  him  an  invitation 
to  Vienna,  with  the  most  flattering  hopes,  but 
this  he  also  declined.  In  the  same  year  he 
published,  in  single  sheets,  a  periodical  work, 
entitled,  "  The  German  Socrates  ;"  but  with- 
out his  name,  which  remained  for  a  long  time 
concealed.  In  this  work  he  censured,  and 
often  with  great  severity,  the  indifference  of 
mankind  for  religion,  the  inconsistency  of  their 
actions  with  their  creed,  and  many  faults  of 
the  government  and  clergy ;  so  that  the  third 
part,  in  which  he  advised  his  fellow  citizens 
either  to  live  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to 
what  their  religion  required,  or  entirely  to  re- 
nounce it,  was  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
council.  In  1727  he  quitted  Dresden,  both 
to  avoid  the  many  enemies  whom  he  had  ex- 
cited by  the  freedom  of  his  speech,  and  that 
he  might  be  nearer  his  favourite  Hernhut  and 
the  emigrants  whom  he  had  there  collected. 
In  this  year  the  first  public  attack  was  made 
against  him  by  a  student  at  Gorlitz,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  A  Warning  against  some  offensive 
Passages  in  the  Ebersdorf  Bible,"  which  the 
Count,  in  consequence  of  an  article  in  his 
grandmother's  will,  caused  to  be  published  at 
a  cheap  rate,  and  furnished  with  a  pref^ice  and 
table  of  contents.  But  notwithstanding  this 
attack,  above  six  hundred  copies  of  it  were 
sold  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  Count 
now  devoted  his  wliole  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  congregation  ;  and  to  pro- 
cure new  adherents,  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  preach- 
ing occasionally,  and  endeavouring  to  gain 
converts.  In  1731  he  made  another  tour  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  proceeded  to  Denmark, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Christian  VI.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  Dannebrog,  but  this  he  resigned  five  years 


after,  because  he  considered  it  improper  to  ap» 
pear  as  the  instructor  of  his  flock  with  the  in- 
signia of  an  order.  In  another  point  of  view, 
however,  this  tour  to  the  north  was  attended 
with  some  important  consequences.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Da- 
nish missions  in  the  East  Indies  and  Green- 
land, the  latter  of  which  had  been  founded  by 
Paul  Egede  ;  and  he  saw  a  negro  from  the  Ca- 
ribbee  islands  who  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  announce  the  gospel  to  his  country. 
men  in  these  islands.  This  circumstance  re- 
vived in  Zinzendorf  the  resolution  which  he 
had  before  formed  at  Halle  with  his  friend 
Watteville  ;  and,  on  his  return,  having  men- 
tioned it  in  an  assembly  of  his  friends,  two  of 
them,  Leonnard  Dober  and  Tobias  Leupold, 
offered  to  volunteer  their  services  as  mission- 
aries to  the  Danish  sugar  islands.  Four  davs 
after,  the  above  negro  arrived  at  Hernhut  from 
Copenhagen,  and  expressed  before  the  whole 
congregation  a  wish  of  being  employed  in  the 
same  capacity.  At  the  same  time  two  other 
brothers  ofl-'ered  to  proceed  to  Greenland. 
From  this  commencement  in  the  year  1732 
arose  that  missionary  system  of  the  Moravians, 
which  was  afterwards  extended,  with  astonish- 
ing labour,  danger,  and  expence,  to  every  part 
of  the  world  ;  which  is  still  continued  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  whicli  has  been  attended 
with  more  success  tlian  was  at  first  expected. 
Between  1732  and  1766  nearly  four  thousand 
negroes  in  the  Danish  islands  were  baptised, 
and  in  i  768  the  congregation  of  New  Hern- 
hut and  Lichtenfels  in  Greenland,  notwith- 
standing the  thinness  of  its  population,  amount- 
ed to  784  persons.  In  1732  the  congregation 
at  Hernhut  having  increased  to  five  hundred, 
the  Saxon  court  became  alarmed,  and  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining their  doctrine  and  principles.  Though 
they  were  found  to  contain  nothing  exception- 
able, the  Count  was  forbidden  to  bring  any 
more  new  emigrants  from  Moravia  ;  and  soon 
after  he  received  an  order,  whicli  might  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  banishment  from  the 
country,  to  sell  his  estate  and  property.  His 
friends  now  behaved  to  liim  with  great  cool- 
ness, and  declared,  that  unless  he  altered  his 
conduct  they  should  be  obliged  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate.  On  this  he  quitted  Hernhut,  and 
repaired  to  his  friend  Count  Reuss  at  Ebers- 
dorf, where  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  a 
design,  formed  twenty  years  before,  of  enter- 
ing regularly  into  the  church  ;  but  his  consort 
and  fellow  labourers  endeavoured  to  dissyade 
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Tiim  from  it,  ropre;ciitiiig  to  him  the  disagree- 
able consequences  that  wore  likely  to  ensue. 

About   this   time  a   merchant  at   Stralsund 
named  Richter,  wishing  to  obtain  from  Horn- 
hut  a  tutor  for  his  children,  the  Count,  urged, 
it  is  said,  by  pecuniary  circumstances,  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  place  himself;  and,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Louis  von  Frcydek,   pro- 
ceeded to  Stralsund,  where  he  applied  for  or- 
ders  to  the  clergy  of  that  place.     After  an 
examination  of  three  days,  in  regard  to  every 
point  of  the  Lutheran  system,  he   received  a 
very  flattering   testimonial  ;  and   in   the   same 
year  was  ordained  with   all   the  usu.d  formali- 
ties at  Tubingen.     In  the  mean-time  Richter, 
having  experienced  various  misfortunes  in  busi- 
ness, removed   with   a  part  of   his  family  to 
Hernhut,  and   aftcrwanls   went  to  Algiers  to 
preach   the   gospel   among   the  slaves   at  that 
place,  where  he  died  of  the  plague.     Reports 
having   spread   that   the  Count   liad    sent  him 
thither   merely  to   get   possession  of  his  pro- 
perty, he   published   in  1 747  a  vindication   of 
himself,  which  however  did  not  entirely  satisfy 
those  who  were   pnjjudiced   against   him   and 
his  doctrine.     In  1735,  being  desirous  to  visit 
Sweden,  which   he  conceived   likely  to  be   a 
field  favourable  to  his  exertions,  he  proceeded 
with  that  view  as  far  as  Malmoe,  but  being 
forbidden   entrance   into   the  kingdom    by  an 
erder  from  the  government,  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  and  on  that  account  he  composed  one 
of  his  most   important  works,  entitled,  "  A 
Letter  to  the  King  of  Sweden  in  regard  to  the 
general  Belief  of  himself  and  Congregation," 
copies  of  which   he  transmitted  to  the  diet  at 
Ratiobon,  and  to  the  courts  of  different  kings 
and   princes  ;  but  the  consequence  was,  that 
various  plans  were  proposed  to  extirpate  the 
Moravian  brethren  from  the  empire.     In   this 
work  the  Count  exposed   his  religious  creed, 
declared  his  attachment  to  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession, and  made  bitter  complaints  in  regard 
to  the  numerous  charges  brouglit  against  him 
and  his  congregation  by  his  enemies,  applying 
to  himself  a  well   known   passage  in  Luther's 
works  :  "  How  can  I  stop  the  mouths  of  all 
the  devils,  and  particularly  of  those  who  will 
neither  hear  nor  attend  to  what  I  write,  but 
diligently  study  in  what  manner  ihey  may  per- 
vert and  corrupt,  in  the^most  shameful   man- 
ner, every  word,  and  even  every  syllable  which 
I  uuer .'"'    In  the  same  year  he  made  a  tour  to 
Switzerland,  and  in    1736  another,  in   com- 
pany with  his  consort,  to  Flolland,   where,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Orange, 
he  founded  a  new  colony  at  Ysselstein,  named 


Hcercndy'k,  wliich  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Zuyst.    On  his  return,  he  found  at  Cassel  a 
copy  of  a  Saxon   rescript,  by  which  he   was 
forbidden  the  territories  of  that  electorate,  and 
banished  from  his  native  country.    Tliis  order, 
which  was  expressed  in  very  severe  terms,  had 
been  issued  at  the  instigation  of  a  neighbour- 
ing land  proprietor,  who  entertained  a  violent 
hatred  towards  him,  but  afterwards  altered  his 
opinion,  and  became  one  of  his  most  zealous 
friends.     He  now  retired   to   Ebersdorf,  and 
then  to  Wetterau,  where  he  hired  the  chateau 
of    Ronneburg,  and   gave    public   instruction, 
but  soon  after  he  proceeded  to  Livonia,  where 
he  preached  several  times.      He  exerted   him- 
self also  to  promote  the  printing  of  the  Estho- 
nian  and  Livonian  bible,  and  induced  the  lady 
of  General  Von  Hallart  to  contribute  towards 
the    establishment    of   a   seminary  to  educate 
schoolmasters  for  the  people  of  tliese  provinces. 
On   his   return,  he  was  invited   by  Frederick 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  to  Wusterhausen, 
where   he   had   three   days   conversation  with 
that  prince  on  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  his  enemies.     The  King,  who  before  con- 
sidered him  as  a  sensual  or  melancholy  fanatic, 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  answers,  that  he 
told  him,  on   taking  leave,  that   lie  had  been 
misled  and  deceived  in  regaid  to  his  doctrine 
and   character.     He  assured  him  also,  that  as 
he  possessed  his  full  confidence,  he  would  be 
his  friend,  and  advised  him  to  get  himself  re- 
gularly ordained.      For  this   purpose   he  gave 
him    a    recommendation    to    the    chief    court 
preacher  Jablonsky,   by  whom  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop   of  the  Moravian  congregation, 
in  the  month  of  May  1737.     In  the  same  year 
he  undertook  a  tour  to  London,  and  at  his  own 
house  held  private  meetings,  which  were  con- 
tinued by  his  friends  after  his  departure,  and 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  brotherhood 
in  England.     Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  .celebrated    John   Wesley,    the    principal 
founder  of  methodism,  with   whom  however 
he  was   afterwards  involved   in   a   dispute   re- 
specting the  question,  whether  men  in  this  life 
could    attain   to    moral    perfection.      Wesley 
maintained   that   they  could,  and  Zinzendorf 
denied  it.     By  the   intercession  of  his  step- 
father.   Field-marshal    Von   Nazmer,    at    the 
Saxon  court,  he  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Hernhut ;  but  having  been  required  to  sign 
a   paper   declaring   himself   guilty   of  various 
things  which   he  neither  could  nor  would  ad- 
mit,  he  becime  a  voluntary  exile,  and  on  that 
account  was  forbidden  ever  to  enter  Saxony. 
In  1738,  after  a  conference  at  Hernhut,  he 
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undertook  his  first  voyage  to  America,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  wrote  a  work,  entitled 
"  Jeremiah  a  preacher  of  Righteousness,"  con- 
taining occasional  thou£;hts  on  select  passages 
of  that  prophet ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  islam! 
of  St.  Thomas  he  found  that  all  the  mission- 
aries, on  a  representation  made  by  the  regular 
clergy,  had  been  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  Count,  however,  procured  their 
release,  and  obtained  from  the  court  full 
liberty  for  his  congregation  to  assemble,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  many  severities, 
till  their  masters  at  length  saw  that  much  good, 
without  any  danger  or  hurt,  might  arise  from 
their  conversion.  After  his  return,  he  had 
disputes  in  Holland  with  many  divines,  and 
as  a  report  was  spread  that  he  had  fallen  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate  in 
the  West  Indies,  his  enemies  in  Germany  were 
emboldened  to  propagate  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  obliged  him  to  take  up  the 
pen  once  more  in  his  own  defence.  In  174 1 
he  made  another  tour  with  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  forty  persons,  to  Switzerland,  and  held 
pablic  assemblies  at  Geneva;  but  though Ver- 
net  and  some  more  of  the  divines  behaved  to- 
wards him  with  civility,  they  did  not  enter 
into  any  intimacy  with  him.  In  1 742  he  made 
a  second  voyage  to  America  with  his  daughter, 
now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  German-town, 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  had  no  preacher,  per- 
formed divine  service  every  Sunday  ;  drew  up 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  church,  and 
made  provision  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  As  they  had  no  fixed  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  performed  divine  service  in  turns, 
with  a  congregation  of  the  reformed  religion, 
he  built  a  church  for  them,  at  his  own  expence. 
The  congregation  now  chose  him  to  be  their 
regular  preacher  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe 
he  sent  them  one  to  supply  his  place.  In  a 
Latin  speech,  delivered  in  a  solemn  assembly  at 
Philadelphia,  he  formally  laid  aside  his  title  of 
Count,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Von  Thum- 
steen,  which  belonged  to  his  family.  He  after- 
wards wished  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Europe, 
but  was  advised  to  the  contrary.  By  the 
quakers  he  was  generally  styled  friend  Lewis. 
He  founded  also  about  this  time  the  celebrated 
and  flourishing  colony  of  Bethlehem,  and  made 
a  tour  among  the  Indians,  from  whom  he  met 
with  a  most  favourable  reception,  and  as  a 
mark  of  their  esteem,  received  the  wampum 
belt.  It  appears,  however,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, that  much  abuse  was  thrown  out  against 
him  in  America.     Some  said  that  lie  had  been 


banished  from  Europe  ;  others  asserted  that  his 
supposed  daughter  was  the  daughter  of  a  sea- 
captain  whom  he  had  seduced ;  and  some  de- 
clared that  he  was  so  addicted  to  intoxication 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  sacred  character.  In 
the  fourth  volume  of  Baumgarten's  "  Theolo- 
gical Thoughts"  is  a  letter  from  Conrad  Wei- 
ser,  a  justice  of  peace  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
accompanied  the  Count  on  his  journey  among 
tlie  Indians,  but  afterwards  quarrelled  with 
him.  It  contains  some  particulars  of  this  ex- 
cursion •,  and  at  the  end,  the  author  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Count's  character,  in  which, 
traits,  difficult  to  be  reconciled,  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  a  very  strange  manner.  In  1 743  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  at  that  time  his  fol- 
lowers in  Livonia  were  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce the  Moravian  form  of  church-government 
into  the  whole  of  that  province,  which  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Count's  principles  and 
views.  Complaints  being  made  to  the  Empress, 
the  Count  sent  a  letter  in  his  own  vindication  to 
the  synod  at  Petersburgh,  but  the  bearer  of  it 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
Count  then  determined  to  venture  thither  him- 
self, but  was  stopped  at  Riga,  and  conveyed 
to  the  frontiers,  with  an  order  never  to  enter 
the  imperial  territories  any  more. 

In  1747  he  received  permission,  by  a  royal 
decree,  to  return  to  Saxony,  after  a  banish- 
ment of  ten  years.  What  chiefly  contri- 
buted to  this  favourable  change  was,  that  a 
member  of  the  Moravian  community  had  paid 
to  the  Saxon  government,  by  means  of  the 
Count,  150,000  florins  for  the  castle  of  Barby 
and  district  of  Doben,  which  having  a  little 
before  fallen  to  Saxony  was  then  unoccupied, 
where  the  brethren  afterwards  established  their 
theological  academy.  On  this  occasion  he  re- 
ceived a  royal  declaration,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  King  would  allow  to  the  society, 
in  every  part  of  his  territories,  the  same  privi- 
leges which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  at 
Hernhut.  He  obtained  also  in  1748  what  he 
had  long  wifhed,  that  is,  the  establishment  of 
a  commission,  which,  after  a  minute  and  close 
examination,  declared  the  Moravian  community 
to  be  true  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion. Next  year  he  went  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  the  impediments  which 
might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  missionary 
establishments  in  America,  and  by  the  patron- 
age of  some  of  the  prelates,  but  particularly 
Archbishop  Potter,  General  Oglethorpe,  and 
others,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  the 
protection  of  his  followers  in  the  British  do- 
minions.     In  1757  he  made  his  last  tour  to 
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Switzerland,  wliere  he  resided  some  time  at 
the  seat  of  his  friend  Wattville,  at  Montmirail, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Hollantl,  from  wliich 
he  dispatched  several  missionaries  to  the  places 
of  tlieir  destmation.  The  latter  part  of  the  life 
of  this  singular  man  furnishes  very  little  in- 
teresting. He  died  at  Hernhut,  after  a  short 
illness  of  four  days,  in  the  month  of  May  1760. 
His  funeral  vvfas  attended  by  above  two  thou- 
sand of  his  followers,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  spectators ;  and  the  coffin  was  carried 
to  tlie  grave  by  thirty  two  preachers  and  mis- 
sionaries, some  of  whom  had  come  from  Hol- 
land, England,  Ireland,  North  America,  and 
even  Greenland.  Count  Zinzendorf  was  above 
the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  in  his  younger 
years  had  been  slender,  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  life  he  grew  rather  corpulent.  He  had  an 
open  forehead  with  fine  blue  eyes,  and  his 
whole  countenance  announced  great  animation, 
combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  seriousness. 
In  the  period  of  youth  he  had  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  manner,  but 
as  he  afterwards  gradually  withdrew  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  it  became  more  re- 
served and  stiff.  In  regard  to  money,  he  shewed 
the  utmost  indifference ;  and  in  his  journey, 
which  he  undertook  alone,  was  many  times 
without  a  single  penny  in  his  pocket,  as  he  gave 
away  to  every  beggar  who  accosted  him.  On 
this  account  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  re- 
main in  one  place  till  he  obtained  a  fresh  sup- 
ply. Being  of  a  lively  disposition,  his  ideas 
flowed  quickly  and  without  intermission ;  and 
in  examining  any  subject  he  never  became  tired 
or  exhausted.  He  was  speedy  in  decision,  and 
spoke  and  acted  with  a  determination  which 
admitted  no  doubt,  and  which  would  seldom 
bear  contradiction.  He  had  a  ready  and  com- 
prehensive memory,  which,  however,  as  in 
ihe  case  with  persons  of  a  lively  imagination, 
was  not  very  retentive ;  and  therefore  in  his 
writings  he  was  apt  to  confound  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  different  periods.  In  his  style 
he  set  all  rules  of  grammar  at  defiance ;  if  a 
word  occurred,  whether  native  or  foreign,  v/hich 
seemed  calculated  to  express  his  meaning,  he 
adopted  it  without  any  hesitation.  This  irre- 
gularity and  negligence  led  him  into  many  am- 
biguities, which  afforded  subject  of  animad- 
version to  his  enemies,  and  embittered  the 
best  part  of  his  life.  In  his  general  intercourse 
with  mankind  he  displayed  great  simplicity, 
candour,  and  mildness,  but  particularly  with 
persons  of  the  lower  order.  He  was  passionate  ; 
but  readily  forgave  those  who  offended  him, 
and  never  suffered  hatred  to  lodge  in  his  breast. 


His  readiness  to  serve  others  knew  no  bounds; 
and  such  was  his  desire  to  do  good,  that  he 
often  promised,  with,  the  best  intentions,  what 
he  was  not  able  to  perform.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  accused  of  employing  a  certain 
kind  of  cuiming  and  finesse,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  flatter  with  great  art,  and  easily  gain 
over  people  to  espouse  his  cause;  His  activity, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  was 
almost  unparalleled.  He  slept  little,  and  spent 
only  a  very  short  time  at  table. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  readily 
seen  that  Count  Zinzendorf  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  but 
rather  as  a  reformer ;  and  if  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  declarations  of  the  Henihutters, 
they  agree  with  the  Lutherans  in  their  doctrines 
and  opinions,  and  differ  froin  them  only  in 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  certain  religious 
institutions  and  rules  of  life. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  a  further  account 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Moravians,  and  their  pre- 
sent state,  may  consult  Dr.  Mosheim  and  his 
continuator.  Beientnisse  merkiviirdiger  man- 
ner von  I.  G.  Miiller.  —  J. 

ZISKA,  John,  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Hussites,  was  a  Bohemian  gentleman, 
whose  proper  name  was  de  Trocznou.  He 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Bohemia  in  the 
time  of  Wcnceslaus,  and  bore  arms  at  an  early 
age.  On  various  occasions  he  signalized  his 
valour  ;  and  losing  an  eye  in  a  combat,  ac- 
quired the  name  of  YAska,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  signifies  one-eyed.  The 
perfidious  execution  of  the  reformers  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  the  council  of 
Constance,  and  the  subsequent  intolerant  de- 
crees, having  caused  their  followers  in  Bohe- 
mia to  rise  in  arms,  Ziska  was  invited  to  place 
himself  at  tlieir  head.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mand in  15 19,  and  assembling  a  body  of  pea- 
sants, he  soon  disciplined  them  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  veteran  troops.  He  built  a  fortress 
on  a  commanding  site,  which  he  named  Tha- 
bor,  whence  the  Hussites  received  the  appella- 
tion of  Thaborites.  Laying  siege  to  the  town 
of  Rabi,  he  lost  his  other  eye  by  a  shot  with  an 
arrow  ;  but  total  blindness  did  not  prevent  him 
from  acting  as  a  commander  with  great  vigour 
and  success.  At  Aussig  on  the  Elbe  he  defeat- 
ed the  Catholics  in  a  great  battle,  in  which 
9000  of  them  were  left  on  the  field  ;  and  he 
freely  retaliated  upon  that  party  all  the  seve- 
rities which  they  had  practised  upon  the  re- 
formers. He  demolished  churches,  cominitted 
priests  to  the  flames,  put  to  death  prisoners  in 
cold  blood,  laid  waste  the  hostile  country,  and 
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Tendered  his  name  universally  formidable.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  new  town  of 
Prague,  which  was  at  length  invested  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  accompanied  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
and  other  German  princes.  Sigismund  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Thaborites,  which  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter  ;  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  retreat  into  Moravia,  while  Ziska  laid 
siege  to  Wisrhade.  The  Emperor  having  re- 
cruited his  forces,  returned  and  attacked  Ziska 
in  his  entrenchments,  but  lost  his  whole  army, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  town  surrendered. 
An  army  of  crusaders  gainst  the  Hussites, 
led  by  an  Archbishop,  was  defeated  and  dis- 
persed by  the  same  invincible  commander; 
who,  in  1422,  gave  another  rout  to  Sigismund 
in  person.  In  the  mean-time  the  Hussites  had 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  Sigismund,  and 
chosen  for  their  king,  Coribut,  nephew  of  the 
Duke  of  Lithuania,  who  made  his  entry  into 
Prague.  Ziska  and  the  Thaborites,  however, 
■who  were  inclined  to  a  republican  government, 
were  displeased  with  this  step  ;  and  a  quarrel 
ensuing,  he  defeated  Coribut,  and  compelled 
him  to  abdicate  the  crown.  Ziska  had  pre- 
viously expelled  from  Moravia,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, to  whom  the  Emperor  had  ceded  that 
country.  The  general  was  now  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  and  his  political  importance  was 
such,  that  Sigismund  secretly  proposed  to  him 
honourable  terms  of  accommodation.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  hold  a  personal  conference  with 
the  Emperor,  when  he  was  seized  on  the  road 
by  the  plague,  of  which  he  died  in  1424. 

It  is  related  that  on  his  death-bed  he  ordered 
his  flesh  to  be  given  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  after  taking  oft"  his  skin,  which  was  to 
be  stretched  over  a  drum,  that  the  sound  might 
inspire  his  party  with  courage,  and  the  enemy 
with  dismay.  The  story  has  the  air  of  a  fable, 
and  another  author  has  given  a  copy  of  an 
epitaph  upon  a  tomb  rai'ed  over  his  remains. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  his  memory  was 
long  held  in  a  kind  of  superstitious  veneration 
by  the  Bohemians.  Univ.  Hist.  L'Enfant, 
Guerre  des  Hussites.  —  A. 

ZOILUS,  a  grammarian,  whose  name  has 
become  proverbial  as  a  carping  critic,  was  a 
native  of  Amphipolis,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.  C.  270.  He 
is  said  to  have  Ijeen  a  disciple  of  Polycrates, 
who  wrote  an  accusation  against  Socrates,  so 
that  he  derived  his  disposition  to  depreciate 
eminent  characters  as  well  from  education  as 
from  nature.  He  acquired  the  name  of  tlie 
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rhetorical  dog  ;  rhetorical,  as  having  formed 
an  elegant  style,  and  dog,  from  his  canine  pro- 
perty of  snarling,  ^lian,  who  draws  a  very 
forbidding  picture  both  of  his  person  and 
mind,  says,  that  being  once  asked  why  he 
spohe  ill  of  all  mankind,  he  replied,  "  because 
I  cannot  do  ill  to  them."  He  aimed  at  a  re- 
putation by  questioning  the  most  established 
literary  merit,  and  particularly  prided  himseU 
in  the  title  of  Hotneromastix,  or  the  Scourge  of 
Homer.  The  reach  of  his  criticism  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  examples.  He 
represents  it  as  a  great  absurdity  in  the  poet  to 
have  described  fire  as  flashing  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  Diomed,  for  how  should  the  hero 
escape  being  burnt .''  And  accuses  him  of  a 
similar  fault  in  saying  that  Idjeus  "  fled,  leav- 
ing his  chariot  and  horses  beliind  him," 
whereas  he  could  have  got  away  faster  by  their 
help.  Suidas  affirms  that  he  wrote  nine  book;, 
of  grammatical  remarks  upon  this  poet,  in 
which  there  might  probably  be  a  display  of 
professional  acuteness,  but  without  any  feel- 
ing of  poetical  beauty.  Plato  and  Isocrates 
were  other  objects  of  his  severity.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  writings  of 
this  kind,  but  composed  a  history,  commenc- 
ing from  the  theogony,  and  coming  down  to 
the  death  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  and  likewise 
a  history  of  his  native  city,  and  various  other 
works.  Of  the  incidents  of  his  life  and  death 
difl^erent  accounts  have  been  given.  Vitruvius, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Architecture,  says  that 
Zoilus,  coming  to  Alexandria,  recited  his 
writings  against  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  King 
Ptolemy,  who,  being  offended  with  this  attack 
upon  the  father  of  philology  and  poetry,  and 
the  object  of  veneration  to  so  many  ages  and 
nations,  did  not  deign  to  take  notice  of  him  ; 
and  when  Zoilus  afterwards,  urged  by  indi- 
gence, requested  the  King's  bounty,  he  an- 
swered, that  if  Homer,  who  had  been  dead  a 
thousand  years,  could  by  his  works  give  con- 
stant maintenance  to  many  thousand  people,  a 
writer  so  much  his  superior  might  at  least 
maintain  himself.  Not  content  with  this  re- 
pulse, the  King  treated  the  daring  critic  as  if 
he  had  committed  the  crime  of  parricide  ;  and 
he  was  put  to  death,  as  some  report,  by  cru- 
cifying, others,  by  stoning  ;  and  another  ac- 
count states,  that  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna. 
Vitruvius  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  which- 
soever of  these  was  his  fate,  he  well  deserved 
the  punishment."  Dionysius  of  Plalicarnassus, 
however,  himself  a  critic,  judges  more  candidly 
in  the  matter.  He  supposi.  s  that  Zoilus  was 
actuated  by  the  love  of  truth  alone  ;  whence? 
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he  ranks  him  with  Aristotle  and  other  great 
philologists.  The  poverty  of  Zoilus,  and  the 
posthumous  infamy  which  has  attended  liis 
name,  seem  indeed  a  suflicient  penalty  for  any 
degree  of  critical  delinquency.  yC/w;;/  Hist. 
Far.      Fossil  Hist.  Grar.  —  A. 

ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT.  Of  this 
celebrated  philosopher  or  divine  of  the  east, 
the  accounts  transmitted  by  the  Greek  and  the 
oriental  writers,  are  so  dillerent,  that  learned 
men  have  been  obliged  to  suppose  two  of  the 
name,  a  more  ancient  Chaldean,  and  a  later 
Persian,  in  order  to  reconcile  them.  The 
latter  has  been  referred  to  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  ;  but  the  Greeks  who  lived  near  that 
age  agree  in  placing  the  era  of  Zoroaster  many 
hundred  or  even  tiiousand  years  before  that 
time.  The  Persians  rtiake  their  Zerdusht  con- 
temporary with  King  Gushtasp,  and  fill  their 
relation  of  him  with  miraculous  fables.  It 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  in  this  article  to  re- 
concile dilliculties  in  history  and  chronology 
which  have  perplexed  the  ablest  critics ;  and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  concise  view  of 
the  system  of  Zoroaster,  whoever  he  were, 
considered  as  the  reformer  of  the  more  ancient 
religion  of  the  Magi.  This  system  is  contained 
in  a  work  called  the  Zendiivesta,  a  compendium 
of  which  is  the  Sadder,  both  regarded  as  of 
sacred  authority.  Of  this,  the  fundamental 
article  is  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles ;  an  attempt  of  Eastern  philosophy 
to  reconcile  the  existence  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical evil,  with  the  attributes  of  a  wise  and 
benevolent  creator  of  the  world.  The  primary 
and  original  being,  by  whom  all  things  exist, 
is  termed  by  Zoroaster,  "  Time  without 
bounds,"  which  appears  more  like  a  metaphy- 
sical abstraction  than  a  real  object  endowed 
with  consciousness  and  moral  properties. 
From  its  operation  were  from  all  eternity  pro- 
duced the  active  principles  Ormusd  and  Ahri- 
man,  each  possessed  of  the  powers  of  creation, 
but  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  different  de- 
signs. Ormusd  is  the  benevolent  author  of 
every  thing  conducive  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
Ahriman  is  the  malignant  power,  who  has 
"  pierced  the  egg  of  Ormusd,"  or  mingled 
evil  with  all  the  good  of  his  production.  At 
the  final  consummation,  goodness  shall  be  tri- 
umphant over  its  opposite  :  Ahriman  and  its 
followers  will  sink  into  their  native  darkness, 
and  virtue  will  maintain  the  universe  in  ever- 
lasting concord.  These  tenets  were  shadowed 
in  the  obscurity  of  oriental  mysticism  and  alle- 
gory, so  as  to  be  comprehended  only  by  the 
profound ;  but  the  simplicity  of  tlie  rites  ea- 


joined  by  Zoroaster  was  obvious  to  common 
observation.  Herodotus  remarked  that  the 
Persians  rejected  the  use  of  temples,  altars, 
and  statues ;  that  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  were  the  places  on  which  they  of- 
fered sacrifices  ;  and  that  their  worship  chiefly 
consisted  in  hymns  and  prayers,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  supreme  God  of  heaven. 
They  were,  however,  charged  with  worsliip- 
ing  the  elements,  and  the  sun  and  moon ; 
which  arose  from  their  particular  reverence  for 
fire,  light,  and  the  sun,  which  last  they 
termed  Mithra  ;  but  they  asserted  that  this  was 
only  because  they  regarded  them  as  symbols  of 
the  divine  power  and  nature.  A  great  num- 
ber of  trifling  ceremonies  on  personal  occasions 
are  directed  in  tlie  Sadder ;  but  it  contains 
some  pure  moral  precepts,  and  requires  the 
practice  of  agriculture  and  useful  arts,  as  deeds 
more  meritorious  than   any  ritual  observances. 

The  M.igi  or  sacerdotal  order  in  this  reli- 
gion, Were  very  numerous,  and  formed  a  re- 
gular hierarchy ;  and  the  payment  of  tithes  for 
their  maintenance  was  made  a  sacred  duty. 
The  language  of  the  Zendavesta  has  from  a 
remote  age  been  obsolete, — a  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity.  Many  other  works  in  astrology, 
physics,  and  theology  have  been  attributed  to 
Zoroaster,  but  they  are  all  lost.  Fragments 
of  a  work  entitled,  «  The  Oracles  of  Zoro- 
aster," are  still  extant,  and  a  collection  of 
them  has  several  times  been  published  ;  but 
Brucker  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were 
written  by  some  Platonist  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.     Univers.  Hist.     Brucker.     Gibbon.  —  A, 

ZOSIMUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century,  was  in  public 
life,  and  occupied  the  posts  of  count  and 
es-advocate  of  the  treasury.  He  left  a  history 
of  Roman  affairs  in  six  books,  the  first  of 
which  gives  a  cursory  view  of  the  emperors, 
from  Augustus  to  Diocletian.  In  the  others 
he  trfeats  more  at  large  on  the  public  events, 
down  to  the  second  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
and  the  nomination  to  the  purple,  and  deposi- 
tion, of  Attains.  It  is  probable  that  he  carried 
his  history  lower,  for  there  are  evident  m.irks 
that  something  is  wanting  in  the  conclusion. 
The  style  of  Zosimus  is  concise,  perspicuous, 
and  pure.  As  a  historian  he  would  have  me- 
rited more  praise  and  confidence  had  he  been 
free  from  the  prejudice  and  partiality  with 
which,  as  a  Pagan,  he  treats  the  Christian 
emperors.  He  has  been  particularly  severe 
upon  the  memory  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
for  which  he  has'  undergone  much  reproach 
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from  the  ecclesbstical  historians.  His  trans- 
lator, Leunclavius,  however,  has  attempted  to 
justify  him  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
has  divulged  some  truths  which  the  others 
have  concealed.  The  work  of  Zosimus  is  a 
valuable  record  of  the  times ;  and  where  it 
terminates.  Gibbon  says,  "  Credulous  and 
partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  that 
historian  with  some  regret."  The  first  edition 
of  this  author  was  given  in  Greek  by  R.  Ste- 
phens, in  1 58 1,  together  with  Herodian. 
Other  editions  are  those  of  Th.  Smith,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  Oxon.  1679,  ^^°'  ^"'^  ^^^  Variorum  by 
Cellarius,  8vo.  1679,  17 12.  Vossii  Hist. 
Grac.     Bibliogr.  Diet.  —  A. 

ZOSIMUS,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Greece, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  till  his  election  to 
the  pontifical  chair  in  Marcli4i7,  as  successor 
to  Innocent  I.  At  his  accession  the  church 
was  much  agitated  by  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  as 
supported  by  his  chief  disciple,  Caelestius. 
This  person,  propagating  his  doctrines  in 
Africa,  was  condemned  by  a  council  at  Car- 
thage, and  thereupon  withdrew,  first  to  Ephe- 
sus,  and  then  to  Constantinople.  Thence  he 
came  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his 
cause  before  the  holy  see,  and  presented  his 
confession  of  faith  to  Zosimus.  This  confes- 
sion was  approved  by  the  pontiff;  who  having 
learned  a  bad  character  of  the  two  bishops  by 
whom  Cxlestius  had  been  accused,  and  re- 
ceived a  favourable  report  of  Cselestius  him- 
self from  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  African  bishops,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  pronouncing  the  inno- 
cence of  the  culprit,  and  admitting  him  to  his 
communion.  He  also  hastily  degraded  and  ex- 
communicated the  two  bishops,  without  giving 
them  a  hearing.  Pelagius  likewise  transmit- 
ted his  confession  of  faith  to  Rome,  which 
was  approved  by  the  pope.  The  African 
bishops,  however,  were  not  moved  by  the  de- 
termination of  Zosimus,  but  persisted  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine ;  and 
having  gained  the  Emperor  Honorius  to  their 
party,  they  drew  up  a  long  letter  to  the  pope, 
acquainting  him  with  all  that  had  passed  in 
that  country  with  relation  to  Caelestius,  and 
remonstrating  against  his  decision  in  favour  of 
that  heretic.  The  effect  of  this  conduct  was, 
that  Zosimus  summoned  Caelestius  to  ap- 
pear personally  before  him,  who,  instead  of 
obeying,  retired  from  Rome ;  upon  which, 
the  pope  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  African 
synod,  anathematised  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius 
and  Cxlestius,  and  in  severe  terms  pronounced 
an  excommunication  against  them,  should  they 
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refuse  publicly  to  abjure  their  errors.  Heako 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  bishops,  re- 
quiring them  to  follow  his  example  of  con- 
demning the  Pelagian  opinions  ;  and  some  of 
these  refusing  to  take  this  step,  and  sending  a 
confession  of  faith  to  the  pope,  which  agreed 
in  several  points  with  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius, 
he  assembled  a  council,  at  which  he  degraded 
them  from  their  episcopal  dignity.  These  ter- 
giversations and  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct 
of  Zosimus  have  given  much  trouble  to  the 
advocates  for  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see, 
who  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  concealment 
and  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  Pela- 
gians. Zosimus  afterwards  had  a  contest  with 
some  bishops  in  Gaul,  the  occasion  of  which 
was  his  espousing  the  interest  of  Patroclus, 
who  had  usurped  the  see  of  Aries,  and  dis- 
puted the  dignity  of  metropolitan  with  the 
bishop  of  Vienne.  The  pope  having  adjudged 
the  cause  entirely  in  favour  of  Patroclus,  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  or  sub- 
mit to  his  sentence.  One  of  these,  named 
Proculus,  remaining  contumacious,  was  ex« 
communicated  and  deposed  by  Zosimus,  but 
notwithstanding  continued  to  perform  his  func- 
tions in  his  see  of  Marseilles.  Another  in- 
stance in  which  this  pope  asserted  rhe  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  see  against  opposers,  was  in 
sustaining  the  appeal  to  Rome  of  an  African 
priest,  against  the  African  bishops,  who  claim- 
ed a  right  of  judging  clerical  persons  in  the 
last  resort.  He  died  in  December  418,  leaving 
the  character  of  a  man  of  abilities  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  but  hasty,  headstrong, 
peremptory,  and  imperious.  There  are  ex- 
tant thirteen  epistles  of  this  pontiff,  written 
with  spirit,  and  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style. 
He  has  been  canonised  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
through  a  mistake,  as  Bower  affirms,  of  cardi- 
nal Baronius,  who  took  him  for  a  St.  Zosimus 
in  the  martyrology  of  Bede.  Dupin.  Moreri. 
Bower.  —  A. 

ZWINGLE,  Ulric,  celebrated  as  the  Swiss 
Reformer,  was  born  on  January  ist  1484,  at 
Wildhaus,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Tocken- 
burg,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy. His  father  was  a  peasant  in  easy 
circumstances,  who,  in  that  land  of  equality, 
had  risen  to  the  post  of  first  magistrate  of  his 
district.  The  studious  disposition  manifested 
by  Ulric  from  childhood  determined  his  father 
to  bring  him  up  for  the  church  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  was  sent  first  to  Basil  and  then  to 
Bern,  at  which  latter  place  classical  literature 
was  taught  with  some  degree  of  elegaiice.   His 
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promising  talents  induced  the  Dominicans  of 
that  city,  according  to  the  usual  policy  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  to  make  an  attempt  for  engaging 
him  to  enter  their  convent,  and  they  would 
probably  have  succeeded,  if  his  father  had  not 
interposed  in  time,  and  removed  him  to  the 
university  of  Vienna,  then  in  high  reputa- 
tion. After  studying  for  two  years  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  time  in  that  seminary,  he  returned 
to  Switzerland,  and  repairing  a  second  time  to 
Basil,  he  was  entrusted,  though  only  in  his 
1 8th  year,  with  the  office  of  a  tutor  in  the 
classics.  In  this  situation  he  was  not  less  sedu- 
lous in  learning  than  in  teaching ;  and  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  the  best  authors  of  an- 
tiquity he  greatly  enlarged  his  sphere  of  know- 
ledge, and  accustomed  himself  to  think  and 
examine.  He  also  applied  to  the  study  which 
was  to  be  professional  to  him,  but  he  had  too 
much  discernment  to  fetter  himself  by  the  au- 
thority of  scholastic  theology  ;  and  he  profited 
by  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Wyttembach,  a  man 
who,  without  renouncing  the  system  of  the 
schools,  had  sounder  notions  on  those  subjects 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

Zwingle  had  resided  four  years  at  Basil,  and 
taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  when  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  Claris,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton 
of  that  name,  on  which  occasion  he  received 
ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  In 
(Order  to  fit  himself  adequately  for  this  weighty 
function,  he  engaged  in  a  more  extensive  course 
of  theological  study,  of  which,  a  critical  perusal 
of  the  New  Testament  was  the  foundation.  It 
was  followed  by  a  very  extensive  plan  of  read- 
ing, comprising  the  fathers,  and  the  authors  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  even  some  of  those  who 
had  undergone  the  censure  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  among  whom  were  Ratramn,  Wick- 
lifF,  and  Huss.  The  effects  of  such  a  course 
might  readily  be  predicted  ;  it  was  that  of  ren- 
dering him  sensible  of  the  many  deviations  of 
the  established  ecclesiastical  system  from  that 
of  primitive  Christianity,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  He  was  not,  however,  impatient  to 
make  known  the  sentiments  he  had  adopted, 
and  for  ten  years  he  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  Claris,  contenting  himself  with 
inculcating  from  the  pulpit  the  doctrines  which 
had  the  most  direct  moral  tendency,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  of  true 
authority  in  religion.  This  was  enough,  in- 
deed, to  render  him  odious  to  the  ignorant 
and  bigotted  clergy  of  the  time,  and  to  bring 
his  faith  into  suspicion  j  but  his  conduct  had 
80  well  secured  to  him  the  respect  and  attach- 
ment of  his  parishioners,  that  his  adversaries 


were  unable  to  injure  liim.  During  his  minis- 
terial service  at  Claris,  he  was  twice  called 
upon,  according  to  the  custom  of  Switzerland, 
to  accompany  the  troops  of  the  canton  as  their 
chaplain  in  foreign  wars.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions he  was  witness  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Swiss  at  Novara,  and  on  the  other  to  their  de- 
feat at  Marignano  ;  but  the  general  result  was, 
that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  moral 
and  political  evils  derived  to  his  countrymen 
from  foreign  service,  and  was  led  to  disapprove 
of  all  wars  except  those  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
country. 

Soon  after  Zwingle's  last  return  from  abroad 
he  received  an  invitation  to  take  the  office  of 
preacher  in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Einsiedeln 
in  the  canton  of  Schweitz.  The  administrator 
of  this  foundation  was  at  that  time  Theobald, 
baron  of  Ceroldseck,  a  lover  of  letters,  who 
had  collected  around  him  persons  of  learning 
capable  of  forming  a  school  for  the  education 
of  candidates  for  the  priesthood ;  and  Zwingle's 
reputation  excited  a  desire  of  adding  him  to 
the  number.  He  readily  accepted  the  call, 
regarding  it  as  conferring  an  opportunity  olF 
more  leisure  and  advantage  for  his  studies,  and 
greater  freedom  in  inculcating  his  religious 
opinions.  The  people  of  Claris  parted  with 
him  with  regret,  and  manifested  their  esteem 
by  keeping  his  place  vacant  for  two  years  in 
hope  of  his  return.  At  Einsiedeln  he  met 
with  several  persons  of  congenial  minds,  who 
afterwards  co-operated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
reformation.  They  read  and  studied  together ; 
and  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus, 
and  Capnio  or  Reuchlin,  those  precursors  of 
sound  theology,  confirmed  them  in  their  op- 
position to  the  prevalent  errors  and  supersti- 
tions. Zwingle  employed  his  influence  over 
the  administrator  so  effectually  that  he  ordered 
the  inscription  over  the  abbey-gate,  "  Here 
plenary  remission  of  all  sins  is  obtained,"  to 
be  effaced,  and  the  relics  to  be  buried ;  and 
established  new  rules  in  a  convent  of  females 
under  his  direction,  one  of  which  was  to  oblige 
the  nuns  to  read  lessons  in  the  New  Testament, 
instead  of  reciting  their  hours.  Zwingle,  both 
as  preacher  and  confessor,  aided  the  propaga- 
tion of  rational  notions  in  religion ;  and  at 
length,  when  he  thought  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple sufficiently  prepared,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  legendary  Angel's  consecration  of  Einsie- 
deln, which  always  attracted  a  crowd  to  the 
abbey  church,  he  preached  with  great  energy 
a  sermon,  the  tenor  of  which  was  to  show  that 
no  superior  sanctity  resided  in  any  place  so  as 
to  confer  peculiar  merit  on  vow»  addressed 
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from.it,  but  that  their  favourable  acceptance 
entirely  depended  upon  the  purity  of  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  worshipper.  The  effect  of  a  doc- 
trine so  unexpected  from  such  a  place  was  ex- 
traordinary ;  approbation  and  conviction  ap- 
peared in  the  countenances  of  some  of  the 
auditors,  and  indignation  in  those  of  others ; 
some  pilgrims  were  seen  to  carry  back  their 
offerings,  a  circumstance  naturally  alarming  to 
the  monks  of  that  and  neighbouring  convents. 
The  name  of  Zwingle  incurred  all  the  odium 
belonging  to  a  reformer  among  those  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  reformation,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  conduct  drew  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors. In  the  meantime,  by  his  correspondence 
with  Erasmus,  Glareanus,  Hedio,  Rhenanus, 
and  other  learned  men,  he  was  extending  his 
reputation  as  an  able  fellow-labourer  in  the 
promotion  of  liberal  and  useful  studies. 

In  15 18  a  change  took  place  in  Zwingle's 
situation  which  greatly  added  to  his  opportu- 
nities for  advancing  religious  reform.  Having 
in  some  former  visits  to  Zurich  established  a 
high  character  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  post  of 
preacher  in  the  cathedral.  On  his  acceptance 
of  this  offer,  previously  to  installation,  he  in- 
formed the  chapter  of  his  intention  to  desert 
the  accustomed  order  of  the  dominical  lessons, 
or  texts  marked  for  each  Sunday  and  Saint's 
day  in  the  year,  and  to  explain  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  an  uninterrupted  series, 
that  his  hearers  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  contents  of  that  sacred  volume. 
This  plan  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
chapter ;  by  some,  however,  it  was  regarded- 
as  a  dangerous  innovation.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  following  year  he  made  a  commencement 
of  his  announced  course  of  preaching ;  and  he 
addressed  the  crowded  auditory  with  such 
energy  of  moral  reproof,  that  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple were  deeply  affected  by  his  discourse,  and 
thanked  God  for  having  sent  them  this  preacher 
of  the  truth.  Some,  indeed,  who  could  not 
bear  his  home  attacks  on  vice  and  corruption, 
inveighed  against  him  as  a  knave  or  a  fanatic, 
who  endeavoured  to  vilify  magistracy  by  ex- 
posing the  higher  orders  ot  society  to  popular 
contempt ;  but  their  obloquy  neither  intixnidat- 
ed  him,  nor  impaired  his  authority.  Of  the 
influence  of  the  latter  he  gave  an  important 
proof  on  the  arrival  of  one  Samson,  a  Francis- 
can friar,  in  Switzerland,  as  emissary  from 
Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  sale  of  indulgences.  This 
man,  who  with  the  greatest  impudence  cried 
up  the  efficacy  of  his  article   in  procuring  the 


remission  both  of  sin  and  penance,  and  had 
excommunicated  a  parish  priest  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  for  refusing  him  entrance  into  his 
church,  was  obliged  by  the  diet  of  Zurich,  in 
consequence  of  Zwingle's  protestations  against 
his  impious  traffic,  hastily  to  quit  the  city  and 
retire  into  Italy.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  several  writers,  especially  among  the  catho- 
lics, have  represented  the  quarrel  about  in- 
dulgences to  have  been  the  primary  cause 
of  the  opposition  of  both  Zwingle  and  Luther 
to  the  papal  authority  ;  but  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  former  had  long  before  planned 
a  reformation  in  religion,  in  which  he  was 
proceeding  with  all  the  celerity  that  prudence 
permitted. 

Zwingle's  disapprobation  of  the  propensity 
of  the  Swiss  to  engage  as  mercenaries  in  foreign 
wars  has  been  noticed,  and  his  advice  was  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  the  canton  of  Zurich 
in  their  refusal  to  concur  with  the  other  can- 
tons in  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  French  king. 
When  in  the  general  assembly  of  Schweitz  in 
1522,  a  proposal  was  made,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Swiss,  to 
renounce  all  foreign  alliances,  the  motion  was 
supported  by  Zwingle,  in  a  very  animated 
speech,  in  which  he  brought  home  to  the  au- 
dience the  guilt  of  inflicting  the  miseries  of 
war  upon  people  who  had  never  offended  them, 
and  the  hual  effects  of  a  military  life  in  intro- 
ducing among  them  corruption  of  manners. 
The  result  was  a  law  passed  by  the  assembly 
of  the  canton  abolishing  all  alliances  and  sub- 
sidies for  the  term  of  25  years.  In  the  mean- 
time he  continued  in  his  sermons  to  explain 
the  scriptures,  and  to  give  men's  minds  a  turn 
to  regulating  themselves  more  by  the  rules  of 
the  gospel,  than  by  those  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. Some  persons  having  in  consequence 
taken  the  liberty  of  breaking  the  fast  of  Lent 
without  applying  for  a  dispensation,  they  were 
denounced  to  a  magistrate,  and  committed  to 
prison.  Zwingle  undertook  their  defence,  and 
on  this  occasion  published  his  first  work,  "  On 
the  Observation  of  Lent,"  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced some  very  free  opinions  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  fasting  and  keeping  particular  days. 
On  its  appearance,  his  adversaries  represented 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  the  danger  lest  such 
doctrines  should  spread  through  Switzerland 
such  a  flame  as  Luther  had  kindled  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  their  remonstrances  induced  the 
prelate  to  address  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  and 
letters  to  the  council  and  chapter  of  Zurich, 
urging  them  not  to  permit  the  ordinances  of 
the  church  to  be  infringed,  and  to  beware  of 
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innovators.  Zwinglc  was  not  mentioned  by 
name,  but  perceiving  that  the  letter  to  the 
chapter  was  directed  against  him,  he  requested 
permission  to  reply  to  it ;  and  he  composed  a 
tract  to  prove  that  tlie  gospel  alone  is  autho- 
rity from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  that 
the  decisions  of  the  church  are  binding  only 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  scripture. 
The  deputies  of  the  Helvetic  diet  having  at  the 
instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  ordered 
the  arrest  of  a  pastor  accused  of  preaching  the 
neiu  doctrine.  Zwingle,  who  now  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  openly  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  reformation,  addressed  to  the  heads  of 
the  cantons,  in  his  own  name  and  those  of  his 
friend,  a  summary  of  his  doctrine,  subjoining 
an  entreaty  that  they  would  leave  free  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  beginning  of  1523,  Zwingle  appeared 
before  the  great  council  of  Zurich,  and  solicit- 
ed a  public  colloquy  in  which  he  might  render 
an  account  of  his  doctrine  in  presence  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  His  re- 
quest was  acceded  to  ;  the  colloquy  was  an- 
nounced, and  on  the  appointed  day  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  canton  repaired  to  the  town-hall 
of  Zurich,  in  which  were  assembled  the 
council  of  two  hundred,  and  a  great  number 
of  spectators.  The  Bishop  was  represented  by 
the  steward  of  his  household,  and  his  grand 
vicar,  accompanied  by  several  theologians.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  the  particul.irs  of  this  col- 
loquy, which  terminated  in  the  following  de- 
claration of  the  council :  "  That  Zwingle, 
having  neither  been  convicted  of  heresy,  nor 
refuted,  should  continue  to  preach  the  gospel 
as  he  had  done  heretofore  :  that  the  pastors  of 
Zurich  and  its  territory  should  rest  their  dis- 
courses on  the  words  of  scripture  alone ;  and 
that  both  parties  should  abstain  from  all  per- 
sonal reflexions."  This  might  in  fact  be  con- 
sidered as  a  public  sanction  of  the  principles  of 
the  reformation  in  that  canton  ;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  Zwingle,  thus 
supported  by  the  magistrates,  was  disposed  to 
allow  to  the  secular  power  that  degree  of  au- 
thority in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  has  been 
a  subject  of  accusation  against  him  both  with 
catholics  and  protestants.  In  his  rlefence  it 
has  been  asserted,  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  transfer  to  governments  the  absolute  power 
over  consciences  claimed  by  the  popes,  but 
that,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, he  thought  that  the  depositaries  of  lawful 
authority  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Zwingle  himself  was  not  hasty  in  promoting 


alterations  in  public  worship,  but  proceeded 
quietly  with  his  coadjutors  in  enlightening  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  his  discourses.  Some 
zealous  reformists,  however,  impatient  of  de- 
lay, having  published  at  Zurich  a  vehement 
declamation  against  images,  a  mob  assembled, 
headed  by  one  Hottinger,  an  artisan,  which 
pulled  down  a  crucifix  erected  at  the  gate  of 
the  city.  The  council  immediately  caused  the 
culprits  to  be  arrested,  but  they  were  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted on  them.  During  the  debates,  Zwingle 
publicly  maintained,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
having  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in 
religious  worship,  which  prohibition  was  still 
binding  on  christians,  they  who  had  pulled 
down  the  crucifix  could  not  be  regarded  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  but  that  they  deserved 
some  punishment  for  having  done  it  without 
the  authority  of  the  magistracy.  The  council,' 
feeling  themselves  embarrassed,  directed  a 
second  colloquy  to  be  held  for  discussing  the 
point  of  the  worship  of  images,  and  also  whe- 
ther the  mass  ought  to  be  preserved  or  abolish- 
ed ;  and  they  not  only  summoned  to  it  their 
own  clergy,  but  invited  the  neighbouring 
bishops  and  cantons  t©  send  their  deputies.- 
Schaffhausen  and  St.  Gall  alone  accepted  the 
invitation.  The  colloquy  was  held  in  October 
1523,  and  the  reformers  were  held  by  the 
majority  to  have  made  good  their  arguments. 
Great  interest  in  the  meantime  having  been 
made  for  the  culprits,  they  were  all  set  at 
liberty,  but  Hottinger  was  banished  from  the 
canton  for  two  years.  He  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  for  heresy  in  consequence  of  a' sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  deputies  of  seven  can- 
tons at  Lucern,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of  Zurich.  In  the  above-mentioned  col- 
loquies, the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  being  made 
a  subject  of  discussion,  Zwingle  exerted  him- 
self to  prove  that  it  was  injurious,  and  no 
where  enjoined  in  scripture  ;  and  although  the 
council  avoided  pronouncing  on  this  head, 
several  clergymen  married  on  their  own  autho- 
rity. The  reformer  himself,  now  of  the  age 
of  40,  entered  into  the  state  of  matrimony 
with  the  widow  of  a  respectable  magistrate, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son. 

In  1524  the  council  of  Zurich  undertook 
the  reformation  of  public  worship  pursuant  to 
the  ideas  of  Zwingle.  They  first  permitted 
persons  to  take  away  from  the  churches  the 
pictures  and  statues  consecrated  by  their  an- 
cestors, and  afterwards  issued  a  positive  order 
for  the  removal  of  all  that  remained.  The 
pictures  were  burned,  and  the   statues   were 
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broken,  and  a  number  of  monuments  of  anti- 
quity were  thus  destroyed.    This  measure  was 
loudly  exclaimed  against  in  the  other  cantons, 
as  an  act  of  impiety.     Diets  were  held  without 
the  knowledge  of  Zurich,  in  wliich  resolutions 
were  entered  into  never  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  doctrine  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
affairs  put  on  a  hostile  aspect  towards  the  re- 
formers.    The  misunderstanding  between  the 
parties    was    exasperated    by    a   circumstance 
■which  took  place  at  Stammheim,  a  village  de- 
pendent upon  Zurich,  but  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of   which   belonged    to   the  bailiff  of 
Thurgaw.     Wirt^,   the  bailitF  of  this    place, 
with  his  two  sons,  zealous  partisans  of  Zwin- 
gle,  persuaded  the  people  to  destroy  the  votive 
pictures  and  other  marks  of  reverence  in  the 
worship  of  St.  Anne,  patroness  of  a  chapel  in 
Stammheim,  which  was  resorted  to  by  nume- 
rous devotees.    Without  entering  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  story,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  in  a  fray  which  arose  from  the  interference 
of  the  bailiff  of  Thurgaw,  the  convent  of  Ittin- 
gen  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  reformers ; 
and  that  the    result  was  the  apprehension  of 
Wirth  and  his  sons,  and  their  capital  condem- 
nation by  judgment   of   the   cantons.     Thus 
fanaticism  on  one  side,  and  bigotry  on  the  other, 
were  preparing  the  same  scenes  in  Switzerland 
that  attended  the  progress  of  the  reformation 
in  other  countries  ;  an  effect  perhaps  unavoid- 
able  from   the   passions  implanted  in  human 
nature.     At    Zurich,    in    the    meantime,   the 
last  hand  was   put   to   the  subversion  of  the 
Romish  worship,  by    prohibiting   processions 
and  other  ceremonies,  and  especially  bv   the 
abolition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.    In  1525 
Zwingle    carried    this   point ;   and    on   Easter 
Sunday  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  ac- 
cording  to   his  idea  of   this  rite,  which    was 
that  of  a  merely  commemorative  and  symbolical 
service.      The  devout  simplicity  with  which 
this  was   conducted  proved  not  less  attractive 
than  the  mystical  pomp  of  the  mass ;  and  the 
churches    could    scarcely  contain  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  participate  in  the  solemnity. 

The  reformer  effected  another  alteration 
highly  to  the  honour  of  his  disinterestedness 
and  that  of  his  colleagues.  He  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  number  of  the  canons  of  which 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  was  composed  ;  a 
body  independent  of  the  council,  and  which 
possessed  its  own  jurisdiction  and  property.  It 
was  his  wish  to  consecrate  the  large  revenues 
of  the  chapter  to  establishments  for  public 
instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  transfer 
its  temporal  power  to  the  government}  and 


such  was  his  influence  that  he  persuaded  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues  to  enter  into  his  plan, 
and  make  a  spontaneous  surrender  of  their  re- 
galities. The  chapter  charged  itself  with  the 
payment  of  as  many  pastors  as  should  be  re- 
quisite for  tlie  public  worship  of  the  city,  to 
the  performance  of  which,  such  of  the  canons 
as  were  capable  should  be  devoted.  Those 
who  were  old  or  infirm  were  to  preserve  their 
benefices  for  life  ;  but  the  revenues  of  them,  as 
they  became  vacant,  were  to  be  employed  in 
founding  professorships  for  lectures,  admission 
to  which  was  to  be  gratuitous.  These  condi- 
tions were  religiously  observed,  and  the  regu- 
lations thus  framed  are  still  in  force  at  Zurich  : 
a  rare  example  of  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
church  property  secularised  at  the  reformation  ! 
A  suppression  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the 
city,  and  other  religious  houses,  followed,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  destined  to  the  sup- 
port of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, after  the  present  older  members  should 
drop  off;  and  tlie  moderation  and  freedom 
from  all  selfish  views  displayed  in  these  appro- 
priations were  truly  honourable  to  all  concern- 
ed in  them.  Zwingle  was  now  commissioned 
to  organize  a  system  of  public  instruction,  in 
which  task,  as  far  as  life  allowed  him  to  per- 
form it,  he  displayed  an  enlarged  and  cultivated 
mind. 

The  reformer  might  now  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  complete  success  of  his  plans,  as 
far  as  they  concerned  the  place  in  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  residence,  and  with  tlie  pro- 
spect of  a  rapid  spread  of  his  doctrines  through 
Switzerland  ;  but  he  and  the  other  friends  of 
reformation  had  still  severe  trials  to  undergo. 
His  first  disquiets  arose  from  the  fanatics,  who 
were  a  kind  of  spurious  offspring  of  the  spirit 
of  mutation  which  had  gone  forth.  Munzer, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  anabaptists,  having  had 
an  interview  with  Grebel  and  Mantz,  two 
Zurichers  not  void  of  learning,  drew  them 
into  his  party,  and  they  made  an  attempt  to 
associate  Zwingle,  who  had  formerly  expressed 
some  disapprobation  of  infant  baptism.  He 
had,  however,  found  reason  to  change  his 
opinion  on  this  point,  and  probably  was  aware 
of  the  fanaticism  which  was  beginning  to  ac- 
tuate this  sect ;  he  therefore  declined  any 
union  with  them.  Soon  after,  the  brethren,  as 
they  were  called,  having  made  numerous  pro- 
selytes, broke  out  into  extravagances  and  vio- 
lences, which  Zwingle  in  vain  attempted  to 
moderate,  and  the  civil  power  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose.  Mantz,  as  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  was  put  to  death  j  and  at 
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length  the  fermentation  was  calmed  through 
the   exhortations    of   Zwingle,  who   took   no 
part  in  the  civil  proceedings.     The  great  con- 
sequence of  the  reformer,  as  the  head  of  the 
newestablishment  of  religion,  wasevinced  about 
this   time,  by  a  design  against  his  life.     The 
object  was  to  draw  him  away  from  the  protec- 
tion of  Zurich ;  and   for  this  purpose  F.ibcr, 
grand-vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  plan- 
ned with  Eckius,  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Ingolstadt,  and   a  noted  antagonist  of  Lu- 
ther, a  challenge  to  Zwingle  to  hold  a  public 
conference,  at  which  Eckius  would  undertake 
to  convince  him  of  his  errors.     The  cantons 
were   induced  to   propose   this  measure  at  a 
diet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich,  fixed 
upon  the  town  of  Baden  in  Argovia,  as  the 
place  for  the  interview,  and  required   the   se- 
nate of  Zurich  to  send  Zwingle  thither.    This 
body,  however,  knowing  that  the  town  of  Ba- 
den  could   not  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
pastor,  and  that  the  cantons  had  declared   in-- 
veterate  hostility  to  his  person  and  doctrines, 
would  not  permit  him  to  trust  himself  out  of 
their  protection,  and  the  conference  was  held 
without  him.    The  bad  intentions  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Zwingle  were  incapable  of  proof ; 
but    CEcolampadius,    who    appeared    as    the 
principal   advocate   for    the  reformation,    and 
who  had  blamed  Zwingle  for  his  absence,  al- 
tered his  opinion  when  he  found  upon  the  spot 
what  kind  of  a  spirit  prevailed  at  the  meeting, 
and  wrote  word  to  his  friend  that  he  was  con- 
vinced  that  if  he  had  been  present  neither  of 
them  would  have  escaped  the  stake.     The  re- 
sult of  the  conference  was  a  decision  in  strong 
terms  against  Zwingle  and  his  adherents,  in 
which,  however,  all  the  cantons  did  not  con- 
cur.    Bern  in  particular  distinguished  itself  in 
its  refusal  •,  and  the  reformation  made  such  a 
progress  in  that  powerful  canton,  that  in  1527 
several  of  its  municipalities  addressed  the  se- 
nate for  the  abolition  of  the  mass,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  form  of  worship  established 
at  Zurich.     That  body,  before  its  determina- 
tion, thought  it  advisable  to  know  the  opinion 
of  their  ecclesiastics  relative  to  the  subjects  in 
dispute,    and  for   this  purpose  summoned  a 
convocation,  to  which  the  clergy  of  the  other 
Helvetic  states,  and  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
were  invited.     The  reformers   at  Bern  were 
very  desirous  of  Zwingle's  attendance  on  this 
important  occasion,  and  he  was  not  backward 
in  availing  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  doing 
essential  service  to  the  cause.     He  appeared, 
and  witli  his  learned  coadjutors  defended  with 
so  much  force  the  ten  theses  of  the  reform.a- 


tion  drawn  up  by  Haller,  the  leader  of  the 
p;irty  at  Bern,  that  they  were  completely  tri- 
umphant, and  the  grand  council  of  that  can- 
ton fully  adopted  the  measures  of  that  of 
Zurich.  This  accession  occasioned  a  great 
alarm  in  the  cantons  most  attached  to  the  old 
religion,  live  of  which  entered  into  a  solemn 
engagement  not  to  suffer  the  doctrines  of 
Zwingle  and  Luther  to  be  preached  among 
them.  It  would  be  assuming  the  office  of 
history  to  give  a  narrative  of  those  mutual 
jealousies  and  complaints  which  broke  out  into 
open  hostilities  between  the  catholic  and  re- 
formed cantons,  and  were  amicably  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Cappel  in  1529  ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  matter  more  immediately  concerning 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

A  considerable  difference  prevailed  from  the 
commencement  of  their  preaching  between  the 
Saxon  and  the  Swiss  reformer  with  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  Zwingle,  as 
we  have  seen,  regarded  that  rite  as  a  simple 
commemoration  of  the  mission  and  death  of 
Christ,  as  enjoined  by  himself  on  his  disciples, 
and  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  only 
symbols  of  the  Saviour's  absent  body.  Luther, 
on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  really  present  in  the  eu- 
charist, tliough  in  an  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, and  were  taken  together  with  the  bread 
and  wine.  The  two  reformers,  although  they 
had  no  direct  intercourse,  had  always  spoken 
of  each  other  with  respect ;  and  when  Luther 
was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Zwingle 
caused  an  asylum  in  Switzerland  to  be  offered 
to  him.  Their  friendship  continued  till 
Zwingle,  in  1525,  published  in  his  ''Com- 
mentary on  true  and  fahe  Religion,"  his  opi- 
nion that  the  outward  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  undergo  no  supernatural  change 
in  the  eucharist;  and  he  was  followed  by 
CEcolampadius,  in  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
subject.  Luther,  whose  disposition  was  ar- 
dent, rose  up  with  vehemence  against  this 
doctrine,  and  without  reading  the  works  of  the 
two  divines,  declared  their  opinion  to  be  dan- 
gerous and  sacrilegious.  A  controversy  was 
kindled  on  the  subject,  which  brought  so  much 
discredit  on  the  protestant  cause,  that  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  proposed  an  interview  be- 
tween the  respective  leaders  at  Marpurg. 
Luther  and  Zwingle  accordingly  met,  each  ac- 
companied by  the  principal  divines  of  his  party. 
The  topic  was  fully  discussed  both  in  public 
and  private,  but  they  could  come  to  no  satis- 
factory agreement.  Before  they  parted,  how- 
ever, the  Swiss  and  German  theologians  signed 
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their  mutual  assent  to  fourteen  articles,  con- 
taining the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  their  difference  with 
respect  to  the  real  presence  would  not  inter- 
rupt their  harmony.  The  Landgrave  required 
from  the  two  heads  a  declaration  that  they 
would  regard  each  other  as  brothers.  Zwingle 
readily  consented ;  but  Luther  would  engage 
no  further  than  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Swiss, 
he  would  for  the  future  moderate  his  ex- 
pressions. 

The  animosity  between  the  catholic  and 
protestant  cantons  was  only  repressed,  not 
extinguished,  by  the  peace  of  Cappel.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  two  religious  parties, 
both  zealous,  one  bent  upon  extending  its 
victories,  the  other  resolute  in  defending  the 
ground  it  still  retained,  should  long  remain 
even  in  external  amity ;  and  the  senate  of 
Zurich  is  charged  with  giving  the  first  cause 
of  complaint,  by  arbitrary  acts  in  favour  of 
the  reformed  preachers  in  the  common  baili- 
ages.  Its  project  of  secularizing  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall,  which  belonged  to  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, was  a  greater  grievance  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  five  associated  catholic  can- 
tons refused  to  concur  with  the  others  in  ex- 
pelling the  Spaniards  from  the  Valteline,  and 
persecuted  the  reformed  in  their  jurisdictions 
with  the  greatest  severity.  The  sufferers 
claimed  the  protection  of  Zurich,  and  were 
supported  by  the  eloquence  of  Zwingle,  which 
was  efficacious  in  inducing  the  senate  to  take 
their  part.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  claimed 
on  one  side,  and  refused  on  the  other  ;  and 
at  length  the  breach  widened  so  much,  that  a 
majority  of  the  protestants  agreed  in  the  com- 
pulsory measure  of  stopping  the  transit  of  pro- 
visions to  the  five  cantons,  the  barrenness  of 
whose  land  obliged  them  partly  to  depend 
upon  foreign  supplies.  Zwingle  in  vain  con- 
tended against  this  cruelty  ;  and  the  five  can- 
tons, whose  existence  was  at  stake,  took  up 
arms,  and  having  published  a  manifesto, 
marched  into  the  field  in  October  1531.  A 
detachment  of  the  Lucern  troops  moved  to 
Bremgarten,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
forces  of  Bern  with  those  of  Zurich,  whilst 
the  main  body  advanced  towards  Cappel.  The 
people  of  Zurich  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  this  intelligence,  and  only  700  men 
out  of  4000  decreed  by  the  council  could  be 
assembled  to  march  to  the  relief  of  a  body  of 
their  countrymen  posted  at  Cappel.  Zwingle 
was  directed  to  accompany  them,  and  he 
readily  obeyed  the  order,  though  he  augirred 
ill  pf  the  event.     In  the  battle  which  ensued, 


the  Zurichers,  though  greatly  inferior  in  num- 
ber, animated  by  his  exhortations,  for  a  time 
defended  themselves  valiantly,  but  at  length 
they  gave  way  to  superior  force,  and  were  en- 
tirely routed ;  the  first  ranks  died  at  their 
posts,  and  the  rest  sought  their  safety  by  flight. 
Zwingle,  whilst  encouraging  the  troops,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  and  falling,  remained  senseless  on  the 
field.  He  recovered  enough  to  raise  himself 
up,  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he 
lifted  his  languid  eyes  to  heaven.  In  this  con- 
dition he  was  found  by  some  catholic  soldiers 
who  had  not  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  who, 
without  knowing  him,  offered  him  a  confessor. 
He  made  a  sign  of  refusal,  when  the  soldiers 
exhorted  him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  On  a  second  sign  of  refusal, 
one  of  them  in  a  fury  exclaimed,  "  Die  then, 
obstinate  heretic  !"  and  pierced  him  through 
with  his  sword.  His  body  was  found  and  re- 
cognized on  the  next  day,  and  a  group  of 
spectators  assembled  round  it,  attracted  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name.  One  of  these,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  colleague  at  Zurich, 
after  intently  gazing  on  his  face,  thus  uttered 
his  feelings :  "  Whatever  may  have  been  thy 
faith,  I  am  sure  thou  wasi  always  sincere,  and 
that  tiiou  lovedst  thy  country.  May  God  take 
thy  soul  to  his  mercy  !"  Very  different  were 
the  emotions  of  the  savage  herd  :  after  ex- 
ulting over  the  corpse  of  the  leader  of  heresy, 
some  voices  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  burn  his  ac- 
cursed remains  !"  The  proposal  was  instantly 
applauded  ;  a  military  tribunal  ordered  the 
execution,  and  the  ashes  of  Zwingle  were 
scattered  to  the  wind.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
47,  he  terminated  his  career.  His  death  was 
deeply  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation, whilst  it  was  triumphed  over  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Romish  church,  some  of 
whom  threw  obloquy  on  his  memory  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  occurring  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  not  considering  that  his  presence  there 
was  in  the  performance  of  a  customary  duty 
enjoined  by  his  country. 

In  the  character  of  Zwingle  there  appears 
to  have  been  united  all  that  makes  a  man 
amiable  in  private  society,  with  the  firmness, 
ardour,  and  intrepidity  that  are  indispensible 
in  executing  the  great  task  of  reformation. 
By  nature  mild,  his  earnestness  was  the  result 
of  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  cause  he 
engaged  in  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
not  of  a  dogmatic  or  dictatorial  spirit.  His 
views  were  large  and  generous,  and  his  opi- 
uions  rose  above  the  narrow  scale  of  sect  ox 
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party.  It  was  no  small  proof  of  liberality  in 
that  age  that  he  ventured  to  assert  his  belief  of 
the  final  happiness  of  virtuous  heathens,  and 
of  all  good  men  who  act  up  to  the  laws  en- 
graven on  their  consciences.  His  temper  was 
cheerful  and  social,  somewhat  hasty,  but  in- 
capable of  harbouring  resentment,  or  indulging 
envy  and  jealousy.  As  a  reformer  he  was  ori- 
ginal ;  for  he  had  proceeded  far  in  emanci- 
pating himself  from  the.superstitions  of  Rome 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  judgment,  and  had 
begun  to  communicate  the  light  to   others, 


whilnt  Luther  still  retained  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Romish  system,  and  long  before  Cal- 
vin was  known  in  the  world.  He  was  more 
learned  and  more  moderate  than  the  first  of 
these  divines,  and  more  humane  and  kind- 
hearted  than  the  last.  He  wrote  many  works 
of  great  utility  in  their  day  ;  and  the  reform, 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  still  subsists  un- 
changed among  a  people  distinguished  by  their 
morals  and  mental  cultivation.  Life  of  Ziving/*, 
by  J.  G.  Hess.     Mosbeim's  EccL  Hist.  —  A. 
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